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INTRODUCTION. 


[* may be said of Euthydemus, as it has been said of 
John Wilson Croker, that he belongs to that class of 
persons who have contrived to secure immortality by in- 
curring the hostility of some more potent spirit than their 
own, Euthydemus is the representative of a class of men 
who incurred the censure of Socrates and the hostility of 
Plato: and Plato, the pupil and biographer, whilst depict- 
ing his master’s satire, has employed the fullest powers of 
his graphic pen in placing before us a complete portrait of 
the lowest type of Sophist. And the object of this dialogue 
is to show how Socrates warned those who were interested 
in education against men of this type; and not to make 
any positive additions to the Platonic philosophy. 

Plato’s dialogues have been divided into two kinds—viz., 
those that are destructive and negative, and those that are 
constructive and positive; in other words, those occupied 
in removing fallacies and convicting men of ignorance, 
and those devoted to the establishment of positive results, 
The dialogue before us belongs to the former class, There 
are but few points of positive or constructive import, the 
' far greater part of the dialogue being taken up with a 
delineation of debased dialectic and its teachers. When, 
therefore, these few points have been touched upon, we 
shall proceed to the more important aspect of the dialogue, 
and try to gain a clear notion of the term “ Sophist.” 


§ 1. The points in which an attempt is made to gain ad- 
ditions to positive knowledge, are as follows, That all men 
desirehappiness. That the proper and rational scheme of life 
is, to employ ourselves towards the attainment of that end 
for which we are fitted, That there is some science, ac- 
quaintance with which should teach us the rules of virtuous 
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action. And that, therefore, it is possible to teach men 
how to be virtuous, (See chaps, vili.-x.) 

These theses imply a doctrine very far removed from the 
cardinal theory of life and virtue in Plato’s philosophy, 
and rather recall to us Aristotle’ Β dogma, that man’s right 
function is ψυχῆς ξἐνεργεία Kar ἀρετήν, ἃ Virtuous use of 
the intellectual faculty. 

The principle of an ἔργον, or function, insisted upon ὯΝ 
Aristotle, is generally subordinated by Plato in importance 
to the τέλος or result of that ἔργον. His school made an 
ideal good their object, the Aristotelian school a material 
good—viz., happiness. Aristotle in the Nicomachean 
Ethics gives, as a reason for treating the doctrine of the 
Universal at length, the fact that the Platonists have in- 

troduced their εἴδη or Ideas into the question—7o δὲ καθόλον 
βέλτιον ἴσως ἐπισκέψασθαι... διὰ τὸ φίλους ἄνδρας εἰσαγαγεῖν 
τὰ εἴδη. And Plato’s highest conception of a man’s being 
was a life gradually educated up to the contemplation of 
the Ideal good (see Rep. VII. ad fin.) : ἀποβλέψαι... καὶ 
ἰδόντας τὸ ἀγαθὸν αὐτὸ, παραδείγματι χρωμένους ἐκείνῳ. . . 

Probably we have in these theses Plato’s earlier system 
of ethic, which afterwards underwenta great change, and was 
completely idealized. Also we must recollect that in this 
dialogue Socrates is addressing a mixed audience, and, in 
particular, he is endeavouring to elicit answers from a boy, 
in order to encourage him against the dialectical attacks 
of two Sophists. And therefore we must lay no stress upon 
the form these inquiries take, a form necessarily simple 
and popular; but imagine that Socrates is taking his pupil 
over well-known ground, where it would be impossible, in 
the course of a few moments, to arrive even at the begin- 
ning of an elaborate philosophical system, such as we have 
in Plato’s Republic. And as to the possibility of wisdom 
being taught, we learn from the Protagoras that Socrates 
held this tenet in common with the great Sophist, although 
differing from him on other points. The inquiry after 
that science which is to supply rules for a virtuous life, is 
left without a conclusion, and is introduced partly to carry 
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on the interest of the discuss.on, partly to draw out the 
Sophist, and partly to encourage Clinias once more to 
form his own opinions (see chap. xvii., notes), 

Therefore Plato’s object in writing this dialogue was not 
to advance philosophy. He desired, rather, to exhibit in 
its true light that perversion of dialectic, called eristic, 
and practised by inferior Sophists, of whom he has given 
us such a scathing account, that we feel obliged to try and 
discover, from contemporaneous sources, if his account is 
not coloured by class or party feeling. 


§ 2. The chief characters of the dialogue before us, apart 
from Socrates, are two strangers from Thurii. ‘ Who are 
they?” asks Crito, and Socrates replies: Kauvoi τινες αὖ 
οὗτοι, we ἔοικε, σοφισταί. And without a careful investigation 
of the significance of this term Sophist, we shall be unable 
either to grasp the full bearing of the dialogue, or weigh 
justly the characters of the interlocutors. 

Passing over the early acceptations of the term—viz., “ A 
man clever in any trade or profession,” or ‘a wise man,” 
we shall confine ourselves to its meaning in Athens and 
in the time of Socrates. 

In Thue. 3, 38, Cleon, when advocating the entire de- 
struction of Mitylene, city and inhabitants, compares those 
Athenians who were not sufficiently alive to the importance 
of the political situation, to men sitting down and listening 
to Sophists (σοφιστῶν θεαταῖς ἐοικότες καθημένοις). From 
this we may gather two or three facts. Firstly, that the 
Sophists gave lectures to public audiences or to private 
classes; secondly, that these lectures were regarded by 
some in the light of a quasi-theatrical performance, and not 
‘necessarily as a practical means of instruction, a point 
confirmed by a reference to the present dialogue, ch. vi. 
init. (ὁ Εὐθύδημος ... ἵν᾽ ἔτι μᾶλλον θανμάζοιμεν αὐτόν.) 
Thirdly, that the term had been specialized by the year 
425 B.c., at which time Thucydides was banished, and may 
be considered to have begun his history. But we are not 
justified in recognizing any expression of opinion with 
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regard to the Sophists’ professions or practice in this pas- 
sage by itself. But in a contemporary writer we find the 
term coupled with an extraordinary number of abusive 
epithets,—extraordinary, even for a comic writer. ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι 
πλείστους αὗται βόσκουσι σοφιστάς, θουριομάντειςο, ἰατροτέχνας, 
σφραγιδονυχαργοκομήτας, ' &c. From the epithets employed 
it is evident that either the term is used in its older sig- 
nificance, meaning one who has knowledge of any trade or 
profession, or that there is an intentional confusion of dif- 
ferent kinds of quacks with the Sophist, σοφιστὴς, in the 
later acceptation of the word. And we are inclined to 
accept the latter alternative, because later on in the same 
play (1.1111) we find the term used absolutely of Strepsiades’ 
son, who is to be educated by Socrates, and to be turned 
out 8 σοφιστῆς. But if we accept this as the gist of the 
passage we are obliged to draw the inference that Aris- 
tophanes must be held in a greater or less degree respon- 
sible for any obloquy that might afterwards have fallen 
upon the σοφισταὶ as aclass.2, We must not undervalue 
the influence and authority of this Dionysiac comedy.® 
It was attended, roughly speaking, by the whole popula- 
tion of Athens, besides many strangers. It performed the 
critical function of the modern newspaper and review, and 
it formed and directed public opinion among the mass of 
the population. Its choruses are the prototypes of the 
modern political or topical song, whose wide influence the 
events of late years have on more than one occasion fully 
shown. Many an auditor, therefore, who had perhaps 


' Aristoph. Clouds, 331, 2. 

* Grote lays all the blame of 
attaching odium to the name 
*‘ Sophist” upon Plato. See ““ His- 
tory of Greece,” chap. xvii. p. 
484, 3rd ed. But considering 
Aristophanes’ use of the term, 
Plato must be exonerated from 
this charge. The view taken in 
this account of the Sophist is sub- 
stantially the same as Professor 
Grote’s; but to speak of the 


heterogeneous mass of persons 
such as the Sophists composed 
under the name ofa “ profession” 
is misleading. He himself allows 
that ‘‘ it is impossible to predicate 
anything concerning doctrines, 
methods, or tendencies, common 
and peculiar to all the Sophists,” 

3 The first production of the 
Clouds took place at the Av- 
νύσια ἐν ἄστει, B.C. 423, many 
years before Plato wrote. 
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hardly heard of the Sophists as a class in B.c. 423, no doubt 
went away from the performance of the Clouds fully per- 
suaded that the Sophists were a kind of noxious animal, 
whose houses should be burnt over their heads, who should 
be objects of aversion and persecution to every good citizen, 
to whom no encouragement should be shown, nor quarter 
given if they came within the reach of the law. 

Meantime the better educated part of the Athenian 
world had opportunities of forming their own opinion. 
The writer of the Clouds was a thorough Conservative, 
and in his play of the Clouds we get the conservative 
side of the question. Lef us now discover what were the 
opinions held by other and more progressive minds. 

The most celebrated man who bore the name Sophist 
was undoubtedly Protagoras of Abdera. If we hear what 
Socrates said and thought of this Sophist we shall have a 
certain datum whereon to found our conclusions as to his 
opinion of the whole class. In the dialogue of Plato named 
after Protagoras we find all Athens astir with the news of 
his arrival, for the second time. A citizen, Hippocrates, 
has been up all night, and comes hurriedly into Socrates’ 
house to wake him, and begs that he will accompany him 
to Protagoras. These events make it clear that Protagoras 
was a person of celebrity and public reputation. Upon 
Socrates inquiring why Hippocrates is so excited, he is 
told that Protagoras alone has wisdom, and has not yet 
imparted it to Hippocrates. To whist Socrates replies 
that money and persuasion will be sufficient to effect Hip- 
pocrates’ object. We may pause again and gather up these 
facts—viz., that Protagoras was “a professor of wisdom,” 
that he received money for his lectures, and that he was 
in ἃ position to require “ persuasion” to lecture. After this 
Socrates proceeds to make Hippocrates state his reasons 
for going to Protagoras and paying him money, employing 
his analogical argument, as usual. “If you went to a 
physician, and paid him money to teach you, you would be 
intending to become a physician?” and so on through a 
number of instances. When the analogy is complete, the 
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question is put, ‘‘ What is Protagoras considered to be?” 
and the answer is, ‘“‘ They call him at any rate a Sophist” 
(Logiorny δή τοι ὀνομάζουσί ye αὐτόν), where the particle 
ye implies that the name is not perfectly clear and un- 
equivocal. And Hippocrates is obliged to confess that 
it seems that he must be intending to become a Sophist, if 
he goes to Protagoras and pays for his teaching; at which 
confession he blushes. And Socrates asks, ‘‘ Would you 
not be ashamed of coming forward as a Sophist in Greece?” 
to which Hippocrates assents. 

And now we begin to see that the Sophist’s celebrity is 
not unattended with drawbacks; that there is a dark side 
to his position ; and that whilst every one is anxious to go, 
to listen, even to receive instruction, they shrink from the 
thought of becoming what the Sophist is. What has been 
said above of the quasi-theatrical character of the sophistic 
lectures may help us here to grasp the full significance of 
these blushes, and this repugnance to the profession of 
Sophist, It was probably the same spirit that made acting 
on a stage the extremity of dishonour to which a free-born 
Roman could descend ; that hauteur which forbad a citizen 
to run in the public streets, which prescribed a decorous 
carriage, and a graceful neglect of all except political occu- 
pations, and was induced in great part by the institution of 
slavery. On no other grounds! can we explain the apparent 
anomaly of men being ashamed to teach the most intel- 
lectual subjects, which they were only too glad to learn, 

Socrates finds a way for Hippocrates out of his difficulty 
by suggesting that he would go to learn with a Sophist as 
a means of general education, and not in order to become 
a Sophist himself; with which explanation Hippocrates is 
naturally satisfied. And then comes the crucial question, 
« What isa Sophist?” but Hippocrates fails to give a satis- 
factory definition. ‘ How, then,” asks Socrates, “ can you 
bear to hand over the direction of your mind to a man of 

1 It must, however, be recol- struction received was a repul- 


lected that, in addition to this, sive thought to a well-born Athe- 
the payment of money for in- nian. 
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whom you cannot give an account?” This last question 
may be put simply in Socrates’ perplexing manner, to bring 
Hippocrates to a proper state of submission; but it may also 
intimate that there were Sophists against whom Socrates 
considered it necessary to caution Athenians, a possibility 
which a perusal of the Euthydemus will render a certainty. 

Hippocrates and Socrates set off for the lodging of Pro- 
tagoras, where it is said that Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias 
of Elis, two other leading Sophists, are staying. They 
have some difficulty in gaining admittance, the reason of 
which, Socrates suggests, may be the great crowding of 
Sophists (πλῆθος σοφιστῶν) to the house. From which we 
gather that Sophists abounded in Athens at this time. 
Hven Socrates and his friend are suspected of belonging 
to this class, and are kept waiting till their importunity 
succeeds in gaining them admittance. We now have an 
opportunity of hearing the great Sophist expound his own 
views of his profession. He remarks, to begin with, that 
the sophistic profession is an old one, and includes many 
famous names—as Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus,—who veiled 
their real pursuit under the name of poetry, or of other 
arts, because of the odium attached to it (διὰ τὸ éray Ec). 
Of himself he says, ὁμολογῶ σοφιστὴς εἶναι; Kal παιδεύειν 
ἀνθρώπους, where the word ὁμολογῶ is evidently apologetic, 
and confirms our deductions from the blush of Hippocrates 
_(v. supra). He professes himself perfectly willing to dis- 
‘course before an audience, and Socrates encourages the in- 
tention, because, as he says, “1 thought he wanted to show 
off and cut a fine figure before Prodicus and Hippias.” 
This, again, supports what has been said about the his- 
trionic aspect of sophistic. 

Later on in the dialogue Socrates finds that if he is 
really to get any solid good from Protagoras he must be 
allowed to put his questions and receive answers in the 
dialectical manner which he always adopted. But Pro- 
tagoras will not agree to this, except under compulsion of 
the majority, who can only persuade Socrates to remain 
and continue the discussion on those terms. Protagoras, 
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on the other hand, wishes to give his opinions at length, 
not to subject himself to criticism and cross-examination. 
“If I had adopted the latter method,” he adds, “1 should 
have been no better than another, and the name of Pro- 
tagoras would have been nowhere’! (οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐγένετο 
[Ipwrayopov ὄνομα ἐν τοῖς Ἑλλησίν). With this example 
of a sophistic monologue we may compare the oration of 
Thrasymachus, in Republic 1., who makes a long speech 
and then wishes to run away ; as Socrates puts it, ‘‘ when 
he had deluged our ears with this torrent of rhetoric like 
a bathman, he had it in his mind to go away.” So that 
we begin to recognize two types of Sophists—viz., those 
who lectured, and those who employed the dialectical 
method. And it is evident that what abuse there might 
have been amongst them probably arose in the latter class, 
inasmuch as their proceedings must necessarily have been 
of a less public character than those of the lecturing divi- 
sion. This conclusion will help to explain the bad name 
which Socrates incurred ; for he was a σοφιστὴς, or teacher 
of wisdom and ethic, although he may have disclaimed 
the name, and fell naturally within the division of inter- 
rogating Sophists. Not much more is to be gathered from 
the Protagoras with reference to the Sophists; but our 
opinion of the great Sophist is raised when we meet with 
a frank acknowledgment of Socrates’ abilities, as a logician 
and future philosopher, towards the end of the dialogue. 
And we are warranted in concluding, from Plato’s known 
hostility to the Sophists, that the account of Protagoras 
here given does not err upon the side of indulgence. 

We now turn to the Meno. In ch. xxvii. of that dialogue 
the question is put by Socrates, ““" ΤῸ whom should a man 
be sent who desires guidance and information about private 
and political economy, and the duties of a man towards his 
parents and his friends?” and the answer is, “ To those 
who profess to teach any one who will learn the practice 
of virtue for a pecuniary consideration.” Anytus, who is 
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Socrates’ interlocutor, asks, “ And who are they ?” Socrates 
replies, “ The Sophists, as men call them.” Whereupon 
Anytus breaks out with this exclamation: ‘ Heracles ! 
hush, Socrates! I hope none of our relations or friends 
would be mad enough to go to them and be corrupted. 
Why, it is notorious that they injure and corrupt all who 
have to do with them!” We see that Anytus would have 
been entirely at one with Aristophanes, that he took the 
violent, sweeping, aud anti-progressionist view of sophistic, 
and entirely ignored the reputation of such men as Prota- 
goras. The answer of Socrates to this outburst points out 
the absurdity of this sweeping condemnation of sophistic. 
“ How is it,” he says, “ that men are willing to pay large 
sums of money in return for this ill-treatment and corrup- 
tion, as they do? Protagoras, for instance, made more 
money even than Phidias, to my knowledge.” And he 
goes on to say that through a course of teaching which 
lasted over forty years Protagoras’ reputation remained 
famous and untarnished (εἰς τὴν ἡμέραν ταυτηνὶ εὐδοκιμῶν 
οὐδέν πέπαυται) and that his was by no means a solitary 
case. These facts speak for themselves, and require no 
comment. But the same dialogue will supply us with 
material for showing that Socrates was alive to the Sophists’ 
bad side: where heutters in plain language the condemna- 
tion which in the Euthydemus is delivered in the language 
of satire and innuendo. When Meno is endeavouring to 
prove, like a ““ sophisticated youth”’ as he is, that it is use- 
less to seek after that of which we are ignorant—in other 
words, that Inquiry is fruitless, Socrates remarks, ὁρᾷς 
τούτον ὡς ἐριστικόν λόγον κατάγεις ; Showing his contempt 
for this quibble, which Meno had doubtless picked up from 
some Sophist of the Euthydemus kind. And, as a final 
condemnation of the Sophists, we find in the Phedrus 
that they are relegated to the last place but one in the 
abode of souls after death, the last place being held by the 
tyrant, whom we know, from Republic, Book IX., to 
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have been considered by Socrates as the worst type of 
man that could possibly exist. 

We have, then, a part of the internal evidence of Greek 
writing, upon which to found our estimate of the Sophists. 
We have seen that the history of the name is as follows. 
Originally meaning nothing more than a proficient or pro- 
fessor of any accomplishment whatsoever, it had become, 
towards the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, the dis- 
tinctive title of persons professing to teach letters and 
philosophy, ethical and political; that about the same time 
a violent prejudice arose against these professors on the 
part of the Conservatives in Athens; whilst the greatest 
leaders of the class proved their integrity by the fact that 
their lectures were crowded, and that learners were ready 
to pay large sums for instruction. 'The question has been 
asked, Did the Sophists form a distinct order in Greece? 
If by this is meant, Were they of a recognized social stand- 
ing? we must answer, No. But in the absence of a board 
or faculty of Education the Sophists seem to have occu- 
pied that position amongst their fellow-citizens which 
Thucydides considers Athens to have held amongst the 
States, when he describes her as the educator of Greece.} 
We have mentioned below that the education supplied by 
the Sophists was in the direction of a university course, 
and that its special subject was ethic. Political informa- 
tion, in a Greek or Roman city, could be acquired from any 
public man of eminence; but ethical study was from its 
nature the pursuit of few and private individuals. As 
society grew more complex, the want of an ethical system 
was felt, to supply which the Sophists arose. It seems 
probable that they must have ineurred the enmity of the 
priestly class, whenever their investigations assumed a 
rationalistic phase. Socrates, we know, incurred the 
charge of what we may call Naturalism through his noble 
rejection of that mass of legend and anthropomorphism 
which had gathered round the originally simple cult of 


1 πᾶσαν πόλιν τῆς Ἑλλάδος παίδευσιν elvat.—Book IL., ch. xli. init. 
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Hellas; and this charge formed one of the special counts 
of his indictment before the Court. But that he was a 
recognized authority on educational matters is clear from 
the attitude of men like Crito, Alcibiades, Hippocrates, and 
Clinias, towards him. Another question has been asked, 
Was Socrates a Sophist? To this we may answer both 
yes and no. The points of coincidence are these. Socrates 
and the Sophists both gave instruction, both used the 
dialectic method (although not all the Sophists did so), 
both were ready at another person’s call to discuss ques- 
tions, and both lay under the same stigma of being 
rationalistic and subversive talkers. Therefore Socrates 
was described as a Sophist by his contemporaries. But the 
important difference between them—most important in the 
eyes of a Greek citizen, as we have stated above—consisted 
in the fact that Socrates received no remuneration for his 
dialectic services, but made the general welfare of mankind 
his object in this pursuit of discussion, and not the support 
of his own life. A more material difference, but one which 
it required time to vindicate, lay in the deeper import of 
Socrates’ inquiries. In the Euthydemus the import of 
the two Sophists’ inquiries must be represented by zero, 
as will be noticed in the account of their character. And 
it is probable that every shade of difference in this respect 
was represented in the investigations of different Sophists. 
But of this we may be sure, that none surpassed Socrates 
in the earnestness and the catholicity of his philosophy. 
The uncertainty and the disputes about the Sophists as 
a class arise from the intrinsic difficulty of including, in a 
class, a number of different minds developed by the same 
awakening in different channels, The name was a popular 
name, and, like all popular names, it was incorrect. Under 
it were included all those professors of argument—vwe can- 
not call them professors of logic—of whom Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus are types, whom Socrates himself dis- 
tinguished from σοφιστικοὶ under the title of ἐριστικοὶ, or 
debased dialecticians, The name, in fact, was applied in a 
general way to any person who professed to impart moral 
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or intellectual culture; its debasement may be partially 
illustrated by that of the word “zsthetic,” which at the 
present day is in danger of losing its first and right mean- 
ing of “appreciative,” and of being restricted to the desig- 
nation of a mingled affectation and absurdity. 


§ 3. The dramatis persone of the Euthydemus between 
whom the principal conversation takes place, are Socrates 
and Crito; but, as in the caseofthe Republic and Protagoras, 
the greater part of this composition is taken up, not with 
a conversation between the characters first introduced, but 
with a description of a conversation that has taken place 
before, narrated for the amusement or the benefit of a 
friend by Socrates himself. The actors in this secondary, 
though really more important part of the dialogue, are 
Socrates ; two Chians, brothers, named Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, emigrants to Thurii; a grandson of Alci- 
biades, named, after his great-grandfather, Clinias; a friend 
of Clinias, Ctesippus, and a crowd composed of the friends 
both of the Sophists and of Clinias, 

Of Crito, to begin with the original interlocutors, there 
is not much to be said, beyond what we can gather from 
the few words he has with Socrates. He is taken by Plato 
as the type of the average Athenian of the day; average, 
because he is no enthusiast upon the subject of sophistic 
teaching, nor, at the same time, is he a violent anti- 
sophistic. He is quite ready to profit by the new and en- 
larged scope of cultivation, but he is wary, and not likely 
to commit himself by too hasty a choice of a professor to 
induct him into the mysteries of a liberal and advanced 
education. He is a farmer, like most other Athenian 
citizens (ἡ ὑμετέρα τέχνη ἧ γεωργία, ch. xix. med.), and he 
is in want of a suitable person to educate his sons, about 
one of whom at least, Critobulus, he is very anxious (καὶ 
μὴν καὶ αὐτὸς περὶ τῶν νἱέων .. ἐν ἀπορίᾳ εἰμί) ; and he 
makes Socrates his daily confidant on the subject. It may 
be remarked, by the way, that the education of which he 
is in search corresponds to the general culture which our 
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universities afford, and in particular to the study of ethical 
and political philosophy ; literature, and science ({,6., natural 
philosophy), not being objects of study in Athens, where 
to be familiar with Homer and contemporary writers, 
as all citizens were, was to be thoroughly versed in 
literature, whilst to pursue natural science was to court 
the abuse of Dionysian comedy, or the fate of Anaxagoras. 
To return to Crito. He is a man who appreciates and 
discriminates character: thus when Socrates is going on 
perhaps too far in the account of the discussion he enjoyed 
with Clinias, Crito interposes with the question, “ Did 
young Clinias say all this?” and again, upon Socrates 
suggesting that perhaps it was Ctesippus, Crito con- 
temptuously asks, motos Κτήσιππος; He seems to have 
had a profound respect for Socrates, from the fact men- 
tioned above, that he frequently (ἀεὶ) consulted him about 
his sons’ future, and from the reluctance with which he 
informs Socrates of the censures passed by a friend upon 
his readiness to meet all comers in the dialectical arena. 
And this we learn even better from the dialogue which 
bears Crito’s name than from the Euthydemus, where, 
when urging Socrates to attempt escape, we find him say- 
ing that if Socrates dies he will be deprived of a friend 
(οἷον ἐγὼ οὐδένα μήποτε εὑρήσω.)} And again, in the 
Phzedo, we find him with Socrates to the very end; and 
to him Socrates turns when he is desirous that Xantippe 
should be led home from the prison.? Nor are tokens 
of their attachment wanting in the Apology, in which 
composition Crito is mentioned along with Critobulus 
his son, and Plato, as ready to offer bail for Socrates’ en- 
largement.* He was a man of Socrates’ age and Socrates’ 
deme,—Kpirwy οὑτοσὶ, ἐμὸς ἡλικιώτης Kal Onudrnc,—and 
therefore probably Socrates’ oldest friend. That he was ofa 
money-making turn of mind is evident from Socrates’ remark 
that the acquisition of wisdom under the guidance of the 
Sophists does not stand in the way of any pursuit, even of 
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money-making, when he adds, ὃ δὲ kai σοὶ μάλιστα προσήκει 
ἀκοῦσαι. He is also of an inquiring nature: φιλήκοος μὲν 
ἔγωγε, he says of himself; he was attempting to hear the 
conversation which forms the bulk of this dialogue, after- 
wards narrated to him by Socrates; and he manifests 
great interest in Socrates’ account of the Sophists. He 
has not gone deeply into philosophy, or he would not have 
been at a loss where to put his sons, nor have been in that 
doubt with respect to the real worth of it, which makes 
him characterize it merely as χαρίεν, and endure his 
friend’s condemnation of it as ovdévoc ἄξιον, without a reply. 
On the whole it is a pleasant character,—a man of busi- 
ness habits, yet anxious to educate his children liberally ; 
with discrimination; with affection, and appreciation of 
real worth; with an interest, although undeveloped, in 
letters and philosophy: one of those citizens who might 
have prevented the downfall of Athenian empire, if they 
had not unfortunately been left by this time in the 
minority. 

Socrates appears in this dialogue in two characters: as > 
narrator of the experience with the Sophists to his friend 
Crito, with whom he now and then discusses a point, and 
as one of the actors in the dramatic dialogue itself. But 
such was his power of lending himself to either side of a 
question, such was his satiric humour, and his apprecia- 
tion of dramatic effect, that Socrates, the narrator of the 
discussion to Crito his friend, frequently loses himself in 
Socrates the εἴρων, the hero of the actual discussion. To 
Crito he is as full of admiration for the Sophists’ wisdom 
as he is in the presence of the Sophists themselves, when 
he is calling Clinias’ attention to their wonderful gifts of 
logic and philosophy and dialectic. Their wisdom is 
θαυμασία, they themselves are πάνσοφοι ἀτεχνῶς. Nay, 
he is anxious to attend their classes himself, and would 
have Crito come with him, so desirous is he to catch all 
the words of wisdom which they may utter. Again, he 
is so wrapt in the discussion which he relates that he even 
draws Crito into it, and, by question and suggestion, 
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causes him to work out the very conclusions over again to 
which the interlocutors came themselves (ch. xix.). This 
indeed is a trait not peculiar to the Socrates of the Huthy- 
demus, but is characteristic of the universal Socrates of 
Plato’s dialogues, At the end of the narrated discussion 
Socrates finishes by repeating his request that Crito will 
go and hear for himself; and the absurdity of the sugges- 
tion—absurd, because Crito is advised to go and learn 
virtue and wisdom from quibblers and triflers—makes the 
whole intention of the dialogue no longer doubtful, if it 
had not been evident from the beginning in what a satirical 
vein Socrates’ admiration for the Sophists is conceived. 
Socrates relates the dialogue to hold up the Sophists to 
that contempt which they deserve, to deter men from 
trusting them with their children, and to excite an interest 
in their teaching which if followed up will lay bare its un- 
satisfactory character. Hence, although apparently sar- 
castic, this request for Crito to go and judge for himself is 
really the strongest deterrent that could be administered 
to prevent him, when he had once heard them, either from 
studying with the Sophists himself, or entrusting his 
children to their direction. Only at the very end of the 
composition does Socrates doff the garb of satire which he 
has worn throughout, even with Crito, and enter upon a 
serious criticism of the pretensions possessed by men of 
general culture to a reputation for philosophy and politics. 
He adds, also in a serious vein, a word on philosophy, with 
@ very earnest exhortation to which the dialogue ends. 
Reserving the Socrates of the discussion until the other 
characters have passed before us, we will first take Clinias, 
the youthful and beautiful Athenian, whom Socrates in- 
troduces to the Sophists, in the hope that they may give 
him the best instruction possible towards leading a virtuous 
life. He is very dear to Socrates and to a number of 
other friends, some of whom are present with him in the 
Gymnasium at the time of this discussion: φοβούμεθα δὴ 
περὶ αὐτῷ, οἷον εἰκὸς περὶ νεῷ. He is Alcibiades’ grandson, 
and bears the name of his great-grandsire, his father being 
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‘Axiochus. He is evidently of a modest disposition, shame- 
faced and confused when Euthydemus begins to cross- 
examine him, His attachment to Socrates is intimated by 
his looking towards him for an answer when nonplussed — 
(ἀπορήσας ἔβλεψεν εἷς ἐμέ), and by his freedom of answer 
when under catechism by Socrates (chap. vill. seqq.). In 
fact, as the catechism, in its second part (ch. xvii.), merges 
into a discussion between Clinias and Socrates, the former 
loses all his shamefacedness, begins to indulge in side- 
thrusts at the Sophists (ch. xvii. D), and exhibits such a 
fearlessness of criticism, that we feel compelled to inter- 
pose with Crito, and exclaim, ri λέγεις σὺ͵ ὦ Σώκρατες ; ἐκεῖνο 
TO μειράκιον τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐφθέγξατο. This is the only blemish that 
can be found in an otherwise picturesque character, if it is 
to be called a blemish. Probably the whole episode to 
which we refer is a case of that fidelity to nature and real 
character which makes the Platonicdialogues so fascinating. 
Probably Plato intends to represent Socrates carried on a 
little too far by the ardour with which he recounts his 
conversation with Clinias, and induced to overrate the 
success of his maieutic method in eliciting answers from 
the boy. In that case—and, upon the whole, it seems the 
best view that can be taken—we may rest content with 
merging a certain part of the personality of Clinias in 
the completer personality of Socrates, and add one more 
trait to an already familiar character, β 

Socrates was sitting in one of the rooms of the Gymna- 
sium, when a crowd of persons entered, centering on two 
figures, men somewhat advanced in years, whom they fol- 
lowed with marks of obsequiousness and attention. The 
two elder men were Chians, and in one of the revolutions 
of which that island was the scene, they had found them- 
selves obliged to flee their state and take refuge in Thurii, 
in Magna Grecia (v. note, ch. i. Χίον). From Thurii they 
had visited Athens, and having once exercised the profes- 
sion of pancratiasts, 7.e., professors of arms and gymnastic, 
they now appear in the character of Sophists, 2.e., professors 
of ethic. From the change of profession we may gather 
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that they were more or less adventurers, as Ctesippus 
hints (ch. xvi. med.) when he mentions their frequent 
change of residence, ὁπόθεν καὶ ὅπη χαίρετον ὀνομαζόμενοι. 
And this supposition is confirmed from the tone of their 
language as we go further into the dialogue. A distinc- 
tion asserts itself between the two brothers, as disputants, 
before their performance has gone far; and Dionysodorus 
is soon recognized to be inferior to Euthydemus, And 
first in regard of keeping his temper, Euthydemus is seen 
to be the more finished dialectician. In ch. xii. med., 
where we find Ctesippus enraged at the silly quibble that 
Clinias’ friends wish him to be annihilated, and distributing 
verbal cuts to each of his opponents, Huthydemus receives 
his insults calmly and pursues the thread of his argument; 
whilst Dionysodorus, when he hears his brother informed 
that insipid people talk insipidly, so far forgets his science 
and his self-control as to break out with the exclamation 
“You are abusive, Ctesippus!” which of course puts an 
end to all discussion, until the peacemaker, Socrates, has 
interposed and put them on good terms again. Again, in 
ch. xvi. init., when Socrates has crushed the argument 
upon the impossibility of error, by exhibiting its self- 
stultifying effect upon the originator, Euthydemus again is 
silent, probably planning a mode of escape from Socrates’ 
confutation, but Dionysodorus breaks out angrily again, 
οὕτως εἶ κρόνος, &c. (just as Thrasymachus does in Re- 
public, I., v., note p. 37), forgetful of everything except his 
present discomfiture, and anxious rather to abuse the con- 
futer than to try and find a flaw in the confutation. But we 
must not deny him a certain versatility and readiness, 
shown in the quibble which he commences immediately 
upon the failure above mentioned, catching hold of a single 
unguarded expression of Socrates ived TO ῥῆμα), and 
drawing from it afresh confutation of his opponent, in order 
to divert attention from his own failure, and re-establish his 
own position. Here, however, he is again met by Socrates 
with a disproof drawn from his own conclusions, and sub- 
sides into silence. In ch. xxiil., again, we find Dionyso- 
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dorus failing in that amount of prevision necessary to a 
finished arguer; where the position held by the two brothers 
is that a man who knows one thing knows everything ; 
and to test their position thoroughly, the question is put, 
‘¢ Does such a man know that the good are wicked?” Now 
Dionysodorus, though prepared to go the length of the first 
statement, loses heart at this ingenious question, and, like 
a coward, will not bear out his original statement. This 
of course is equivalent to belying the original statement, 
and draws down upon Dionysodorus a rebuke from his 
brother, which has the further disadvantage of laying bare 
to the audience the machinery of the Sophists’ performance, 
And not only does Dionysodorus forget himself thus; but 
he is actually so lost to a proper sense of eristic self-pos- 
session, that he blushes! But as Socrates remarks of 
Thrasymachus in the Republic, we may imagine that it 
is for the first time (v. note, ad loc). His greatest gift as 
a Sophist is perhaps his tenacity, and unwillingness to 
allow any one to have the last word but himself; and so it 
is with a most outrageous pun on his part that Ctesippus, 
the staunchest of opponents, is finally compelled to re- 
linguish the combat in disgust. 

There is at least one trait belonging to both Sophists, 
but more especially to Euthydemus, which cannot but 
move our admiration, and that is, the consistency with 
which they confine themselves to word-quibbling, to the 
utter ignoring of that matter of which words are a sign, 
Throughout the dialogue there is hardly an argument on 
their part which gives any signs of bearing fruit, much less 
actually produces it. Perhaps the only one wherein we 
can discover a grain of truth is the contention in ch. xxy., 
that if a thing is good we are happier in direct proportion 
to our greater possession of it. Although this position ig 
taken up with the same intention as all the rest,—viz., to 
involve the opponent in an absurdity or a self-contradic- 
tion, yet Euthydemus intends to prove the converse, and 
appears, as he works out the fallacy, to feel the force of the 
right view,—viz., that only a certain proportion of a good 
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thing is really beneficial. And that he really for the time 
is enforcing this as a true precept is evident from the sar- 
castic words in which he condemns the false one,—kradéc . . 
ἕξει, ἐάν τις . . ἐγκεράση ἑλλεβόρον ἁμάξαν. But it is only 
by accident, so to speak, that Huthydemus stumbles upon 
an argument, which results in the establishment of an 
important truth; and we can feel no doubt but that the 
establishment of the converse would have given him quite 
as much pleasure, or possibly more, in so far as an apparent 
paradox commands more present admiration than a truth. 

We have shown by contrasting Dionysodorus with 
EKuthydemus as a dialectician, the superiority of the latter ; 
and, as we might expect from this, he takes the lead in 
their introductory conversation with Socrates. Virtue, 
according to his statement, is their profession; but if we 
are to take their words in this dialogue as in any way illus- 
trating that profession, we can only be sorry for their in- 
capacity to conceive rightly what virtue is. The best that 
can be said for these Sophists and their professions is, 
that with them the art of getting the better of other men 
by a command of words appeared in the light of the real 
and the only desirable good; and if we grant this we must 
allow that they follow out their text with skill and con- 
sistency. And in order that we may not appear to be 
raising the Sophists to a higher level than they deserve, 
when we mention the words good and consistent in con- 
nection with their names, it must be allowed that Euthy- 
demus, at least, held consistently the apparently ridiculous 
opinion that a man is always and in every respect that 
which he is at any moment and at all. He held it so con- 
sistently, that it is attached to his name; just as the 
opinion that, “whatever appeared to be toa man, is truly so 
to that man,” was attached to the name of Protagoras (v. 
Crat. 386 D). And this thesis, which we find Euthydemus 
proving at great lengthand with great pains (chh. xx.-xxiii.), 
may be concluded from the passage in Cratylus to have 
been his distinguishing tenet. He had already established 
a reputation when we meet with him in Athens, appearing 
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as he does amidst a number of ἽΜΡΟςς and ἀκροαταὶ, who 
laugh and clap and make a noise as he makes his points 
(ch. v. fin. &c.). The word refinement does not apply te 
him, nor indeed to Dionysodorus either, who, as we have 
seen above, falls to boorish abuse when worsted in argu- 
ment. And when Socrates has given the two a compli-- 
mentary introduction to Clinias, they look at each other 
and burst into a fit of laughter; from which circumstance 
we see that their ἕταιροι are but following the lead of those 
greater than themselves, when they commit the same offence 
against good breeding. 

The proper title for Euthydemus to assume would have 
been professor of Proof and Disproof; for if we examine 
the parts of the dialogue we shall find that all his efforts 
are directed merely towards the proof of some statement 
which he has brought forward, or the disproof of another’s 
statement, and nothing more. For,be it observed, although 
all productive and sound reasoning must be conducted by 
the same means, proof and disproof of statements are 
nothing but means in themselves, and when employed as 
ends become trifling and unproductive. That the proof 
was everything and the substance or statement nothing, is 
shown by Dionysodorus’ remark in ch. v.: “ But I tell you, 
Socrates, whichever way Clinias answers, he will be proved 
wrong.” The object was not to establish any truth by a 
method of ratiocination ; simply to prove an adversary to 
be incorrect, whatever assertion he made. ‘Therefore 
Kuthydemus is guilty of downright falsehood, when in ch. 
ii. fin. he professes to teach the best method of becoming 
virtuous. It would have been a different thing to have 
professed the inferior art and have striven to teach the 
greater, Such a practice would have been a form of 
Socratic εἰρωνεία, about which was nothing dishonest. But 
to profess the greater and to be found wanting in it can be 
nothing else than ignoble as well as deceitful. 

One further count has to be added to these charges 
against the Sophists—viz., that they were not above taking 
money for their teaching. ‘“ A man must live,” was their 
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thought; and their commodity found as ready a market as 
any other, especially when the pupils learnt that to be 
virtuous was to possess the ability to disprove any asser- 
tion of any man at any given time. “Ifany one will give 
them money they will teach him;” such was Socrates’ 
‘concluding remark concerning the brothers, reminding us 
of one with whom we have before had occasion to com- 
pare them, Thrasymachus, of the Republic, who reviles 
Socrates for not even being grateful—i.e., much less paying 
a fee, in return for information which he acquires from 
others (Republic, I. 388 B). 

On the whole we are compelled to look upon Euthy- 
demus and his brother as unprincipled, besides 110016- 
minded, men. Wecan view with astonishment their mar- 
vellous command of quips, and fallacies, and puns; we can 
admire their pertinacity, and (in Euthydemus’ case) self- 
control; we may regret that their cleverness at cross- 
examination was not employed in a law-court and in the 
service of justice; but we seein them also a sordid tem- 
perament, which only takes for its object that which will 
pay ; a vulgar complacency over a conquered antagonist ; 
an abusive brutality when crossed; and an inability to 
perceive that the really good is worth pursuing for its own 
sake, coupled with a deceit which makes a false pretence 
of pursuing good. And we must heartily agree with 
Socrates’ recommendation, that they should, if possible, 
keep their talk for each other’s delectation; and failing 
that, only perform to an audience who would pay them; 
for in that case they would certainly fail to find any one 
who could think it worth while to pay for such informa- 
tion as these Sophists supplied. And with this advice of 
Socrates we turn from a pair of unprepossessing portraits 
to a character of a very different, of an exactly opposite 
‘ type, Ctesippus. 

This character cannot be better described in few words 
than as (in the words of Socrates, ch. ii.) “" ὃ thorough 
gentleman, in his real nature, but reckless, because he is 
young.” His ardent and impulsive nature is indicated by 
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his devotion to Clinias, which we gather from the remark 
let fall by Socrates when he describes the preliminary 
scene in the dressing-room,—Povrduevoc τε οὖν θεάσασθαι 
ὁ Κτήσιππος τὰ παιδικὰ ; and, as the story of the conversa- 
tion is unfolded, from many other intimations of his friend- 
ship. Of these the most notable is the anger of Ctesippus, 
which breaks out in the form of a significant threat, when 
the Sophists inform the company that they are evidently 
anxious that Clinias should be annihilated. and finds vent 
in the words,—w ξένε Θούριε. .. εἶπον ἂν, Σοὶ εἰς κεφάλην. 
And again, in ch, xxvi. fin., he is also thoroughly devoted 
to Socrates, and shows his generous and unflinching na- 
ture in the promise, ἐγὼ μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἕτοιμός 
εἰμι παρέχειν ἐμαυτόν, When Socrates is preparing to 
brave all the dangers of a Sophistic catechism, showing 
thereby that he will not be left behind in a dangerous en- 
terprise, nor be outdone in generosity. He is outspoken 
always; thus he will explain (ch. xiii. med.) the entire 
difference between being angry with an opponent, which 
he disowns, and differing from him. He has a hearty 
laugh, μέγα πάνυ ἀνακαγχάσας, and is of a thoroughly 
_ demonstrative character. Up to a certain point in the 

dialogue, however, we only see half of his entire nature; 
that side of it, viz., which is plain-spoken, straightforward, 
aud downright. But we are surprised to find that the 
irascible, violent, and affectionate disposition can throw 
over itself the cloak of sarcasm, and employ the restrained 
language of satire and innuendo. Nor are the precipitate 
arguments of Ctesippus any the less telling for their pre- 
cipitation; he finds the Sophists wanting several times, 
without the aid of Socrates ; and finally turns the tables 
completely upon them, by adopting their system of argu- 
ment, and surpassing them in the extravagance of his 
paradoxes (v. chh. xxiv., xxv., xxvi.). His power of sarcasm — 
is marked at every fresh point of departure in the later 
argcuments; nor is it ill-humoured sarcasm, but of that 
kind which sees its antagonist unworthy of serious confu- 
tation, and treats his arguments more in the light of a joke 
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than otherwise. See ch. xxv. init. : τύπτεις τὸν κύνα τοῦτον ; 
KT. Νὴ rove θεοὺς" οὐ γὰρ δύναμαί oe. And inch. xii. ad 
fin., when he has relieved his mind by the outburst against 
Dionysodorus, and cannot refrain from a cut at the 
Sophists’ insipidity, he disclaims the charge of abuse 
brought against him, adding, ὦ Διοννσόδωρε, ἐπεὶ φιλῶ σε. 
Again, in ch. xxv. fin., the Sophists are proving that it is 
possible to speak and be silent at the same time; Ctesippus 
happily puts in, “ Yes, certainly, for you have succeeded 
admirably in saying nothing.” But he bears no malice, 
and has the good taste to leave the last word to the Sophists. 
His quickness of verbal repartee is remarkable for an 
amateur, combating two skilled opponents such as Diony- 
sodorus and EKuthydemus; and we must look upon him as 
a living expression of that characteristic of which the 
Athenians were especially proud—viz., δεινότης, a quality 
which cannot be expressed by any single word of the Eng- 
lish language, but partakes of the meaning of “ cleverness,” 
“dash,” “readiness,” Besides this he ought not to fail to 
be considered as Socrates describes him, μάλα καλὸς κἀγαθὸς, 
a thorough gentleman ; and we shall then have a fair idea 
of one of Plato’s most amiable and characteristic creations. 
The dialogue of the Huthydemus brings out in its 
strongest light one of the strongest traits in Socrates’ na- 
ture—viz., his unvarying and keen sense of, and appetite 
for, the Satirical in his intercourse with men. Now it is 
rare to find this satirical vein existing side by side with 
earnest and full convictions, and with a good-humoured 
enjoyment of society of all degrees. The former often 
finds its expression not so much in satire as in sarcasm, 
the difference between which ought by no means to be 
ignored in considering Socrates’ nature, whilst a vein of 
satire would in most cases be incompatible from its very 
nature with the latter. Yet these three characteristics are 
all found in Socrates, as Plato presents him to us, and 
they are the salient traits of his nature. First and fore- 
most must be placed his deep and earnest conviction. And 
of what? We may answer in his own words from the 
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conclusion of the Euthyphro: “a>... τὸν ἄλλον βίον 
ὅτι ἄμεινον. βιωσοίμην ;” or from the dialogue before us: 

Seic ποτ᾽ ἔστιν ἡ ἐπιστήμη, ἧς τυχόντες ἂν καλῶς τὸν 
ἐπίλοιπον βίον διέλθοιμεν ; In what nobler sentiment could 
the scheme of a rational life be expressed ἢ Nor is it a sel- 
fish search for salvation; he is willing to do anything and 
suffer anything in the cause of the search (ch. xiii. med.), 
and it is not even for his own sake that he is anxious to 
hear the cause preached, but for the Athenian youth, as 
expressed in the person of Clinias, and the Athenian pub- 
lic generally (v. ch. iv. init.: τούτοις χαρίσασθον καὶ... 
ἐπιδείξατον ; and infr. τυγχάνομεν ἐπιθυμοῦντες (Κλεινίαν) 
ὡς βέλτιστον γενέσθαι). ‘lhus again to Clinias himself he 
gives as a reason for plucking up courage to answer the 
Sophists the possibility that it may be of great advantage 
to him in his pursuit of virtue: tows γάρ τοι ὠφελεῖ τὴν 
μεγίστην ὠφέλειαν (ch. v.) And we must not forget the 
index of this conviction, the supernatural warning of which 
he was as much convinced as he was of his duty to lead a 
better life and help others to do the same. ‘To this warn- 
ing he distinctly attributes the opportunity which occurred 
to him of bringing into contact the rising generation of 
Athens and the professors of Sophistic (ch. 11, Init. : ἀγισ- 
ταμένον δέ μον ἐγένετο τὸ εἰωθὸς σημεῖον. τὸ δαιμόνιον). 
We have mentioned above that not only is the whole of 
the narrated dialogue cast in a satirical vein, but that 
Socrates frequently, nay, generally, preserves the same 
tone in his conversation with Crito. But it is noticeable 
that this satire appears together with the mention of the 
Sophists, is carried on with great rigour during the de- 
scription of them, and their arguments, and drops imme- 
diately upon their dismissal. Then, again, is Socrates 
serious in his language (serious in intention he has been 
throughout), and he discusses the question of Specialism 
in a matter-of-fact tone which could leave nothing to be 
desired, even to the most matter-of-fact auditor. And his 
earnest words on the subject of philosophy as a vehicle of 
education, we have also mentioned above. 
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From these considerations it seems clear that whatever 
Socrates’ manner may be, he has always before him some 
object of material good and material improvement. And 
whilst this object, whatever it might have been from time 
to time, never left his thoughts, he was saved from fana- 
ticism by his unbounded charity, philanthropy, and justice. 
An absorbing sense of duty, when it pervades the whole 
life of a man with equal intensity, in many cases pro- 
duces, or rather becomes, fanaticism ;! it turns men into 
Inquisitors, or Puritans. To prevent religious feeling, as we 
might say, from turning sour, there must bea very large pro- 
portion in man’s nature of what we may term ‘ kindliness,” 
in default of a better expression. ‘This was the most pro- 
minent feature in Socrates’ character, after his absorbing 
purpose, and it was his kindliness which saved him from 
fanaticism, which made his teaching bear fruit, and gathered 
round him a band of devoted friends. And if we pause 
for an example of another reformer in history whose kind- 
liness was only exceeded by his strength of purpose, the 
name of Luther will recall one who shares not only this 
but other traits with the Athenian protestant. To this 
second feature in Socrates’ nature, his accessibility, his 
catholicity, which thought no man common or unclean, 
but all worth teaching and saving, we come next. And 
notice that this, as in the case of One greater than Socrates, 
is made a ground of accusation against him. Even Crito, 
his oldest friend, whose long acquaintance with Socrates 
should have taught him better the catholicity of his nature, 
even Crito seems to agree with the verdict of his friend 
that Socrates had no business to let these Sophists do as 
they liked with him in their dialogue: τὸ μέντοι ἐθέλειν 
διαλέγεσθαι τοιούτοις ἐνάντιον πολλῶν ἀνθρώπων ὀρθῶς μοι 
ἐδόκει μέμφεσθαι. For this piece of carping criticism 
Socrates bears no malice, but he criticizes the spirit of such 
a carper, and adds the Christian and judicious remark that 


* Compare the refusalofSavo- condemned Bernardo del Nero, in 
narolatointerfere on behalfofthe George Eliot’s Romola, ch. lx. 
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the kind of men under discussion should be pardoned if 
their emulation leads them to be bitter, but that they must 
more or less forfeit our estimation; enunciating, as a 
reason for the former statement, that we ought to feel 
respect for any and every man who pursues earnestly any 
object from conviction. We see this kindliness brought 
out by the way in this dialogue, when Socrates has to act 
as peacemaker between the irascible Ctesippus and the 
two Sophists. He, no doubt, amused himself to a con- 
siderable extent with these comical encounters, and would 
have enjoyed their further development, had it not been 
to his interest—that is, to Clinias’ interest,—that they 
should be restricted. But we recognize the habitual peace- 
maker in the intimation to Ctesippus that he should take 
what the strangers have to give him, and not obstruct 
their attempts to teach him. And, rather than keep the 
fountain of wisdom from flowing, he is ready to offer him- 
self on any terms as a medium of discussion, or corpus vile 
for the professors’ demonstrations, And again, in ch. xvi. 
ad fin., he mollifies Ctesippus once more; κατεπράυνον τὸν 
Κτήσιππον; with the same explanation of the Sophists’ 
whimsicalities that he had used to Clinias. His kindly 
nature shows to no greater advantage than when he takes 
upon himself to cheer up Clinias after the dialectic falls 
they have given him: with what consideration he explains 
that, after all, it is only their fun, that these are but jests 
and the preliminaries to the real course of instruction! 
And, to encourage him further, he puts him through an 
easy catechism on the subject of the end and object of 
existence. It may be urged that it is not very considerate 
of Socrates to expose Clinias to the first attack of the 
Sophists, to constitute him the Carian, or leader of a for- 
lorn hope; but Clinias, it must be remembered, is in sore 
danger of being spoilt by his admirers, and cannot fail, if 
he is a boy of spirit, to profit by a few tumbles in the dia- 
lectical contest, 

The opening scene of the Charmides gives us a slight 
but a telling intimation of the terms which subsisted 
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between Socrates and his acquaintance ; and herefrom we 
can draw a cogent proof of this trait which we are con- 
sidering. Returning from the army at Potidza, he repairs 
to his accustomed haunts, to one of the palestrc, and finds 
a number of his acquaintance there. Friends, and those 
unknown to him personally, start up and welcome him as 
he enters: εὐθὺς πόῤῥωθεν ἠσπάζοντο ἄλλος ἄλλοθεν. And 
Chezerephon rushes up to him “like a madman,” to know 
the particulars of his safe return. Χαιρεφῶν δὲ, ἅτε καὶ 
μανικὸς ὧν, ἀναπηδήσας ἐκ μέσων, ἔθει πρός με, καί 
μου λαβόμενος τῆς χειρὸς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἦ δ᾽ ὃς, πῶς ἐσώθης ἐκ 
τῆς μάχης. A man welcomed in such a fashion as this by 
@ mixed company could hardly fail to be, on the whole, a 
popular character, even allowing for the adventitious in- 
terest of his being fresh from the seat of war. And popular 
he would no doubt have continued to the end of his days, 
had he not been too stern an enemy to falsehood and im- 
morality to allow of his adopting any but an uncompro- 
mising attitude towards those who encouraged these vices. 
That this was his unvarying attitude we need read but 
few pages of Plato to conjecture, and but few more to con- 
clude; and of the means he employed to unveil vice we 
now come to speak. 

The method and the manner of Socrates’ ἔλεγχοι, or 
proofs, are inseparably connected, both being represented 
by the word εἰρωνεία. By continually representing himself 
as ignorant and incapable, he lulls his opponent into a 
false security, and leads him on to a rashness of statement 
which, if rigorously tested, must bring its originator into 
difficulties. This method predominates to such an extent 
in Plato’s Socrates that it may be called his method par 
excellence; and in no dialogue is it more sustained than in 
the one before us. From his first meeting with the Sophists, 
down to the very end, Socrates is continually lost in ad- 
miration of their superior wisdom and general acquaintance 
with scientific methods; only now and then indulging in 
a sarcasm, more or less patent to the audience, when the 
Sophists lay themselves open to the Parthian arrows of his 
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irony. We have called attention to the predominance of 
satire in Socrates’ character, and have distinguished it 
from its near neighbour, sarcasm. ‘The latter has been 
termed ‘the language of the devil,” and, although this is 
too harsh a definition, might be described as satire plus 
bitterness. Now bitter Socrates certainly is sometimes, 
when his indignation gets the better of his kindliness, and 
we respect him the more for his bitterness, But the pre- 
vailing tone of his conversations is satirical rather than 
sarcastic; he used to accomplish his object—viz., the de- 
᾿ς struction of falsehood and incorrectness, by means of his 
satirical method above described; and only now and then. 
does he feel it worth while to be angry with any of his 
fellow-creatures. When he employs the power of sarcasm, 
he gives shrewd blows to those who incur his contempt, 
and yet affords no opportunity to the opponent of bringing 
against him the charge of rudeness, as Dionysodorus does 
against Ctesippus (ch, xxiii. fin.comp. with ch. xii. fin.). He 
prefers, if possible, to let the incorrect statement or theory 
confute itself, thereby bringing home to its advocate the 
real insufficiency of his opinion. Thus, in his well-chosen 
confutation of the Sophists’ theory of the Impossibility of 
Error, he does not show that a man must err in this or 
that position, but he simply asks the question—“ Then 
why do we want you to teach us how to avoid the evil and 
choose the good?” the most telling confutation that can 
be devised of such an absurd theory as held by professors 
of ethic (ch. xv. fin.). And in ch, xxvii. he uses a quibbling 
proof to establish the Identity of the Different, which 
might have been taken from the repertoire of Huthydemus 
himself. This negative method follows consistently upon 
his profession of ignorance, and gives the opponent no 
opportunity of fortifying his own statements by admissions 
of Socrates. It is only when in conversation with a re- 
ceptive and a tractable mind, like that of Clinias, that 
Socrates drops his satire, and launches out into constructive 
dialogue. And although he arrives at certain results in 
his conversation with Clinias, he soon guides the argument 
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into an unproductive channel, that an occasion may arise 
for invoking once more the Sophists’ assistance, and for 
exhibiting thereby the pettiness of their subjects. It is 
_ only when in contact with ignorance that Socrates employs 
this satirical method, and the more perverse and noxious 
the ignorance, the more satirical does Socrates become. 
From this fact, which may be gathered from any one of 
the dialogues of Plato, we conclude that the prevailing 
feeling in Socrates’ mind was philanthropy, and not 
cynicism finding its expression in satire, as might be con- 
cluded from a hasty perusal of this and certain other dia- 
looues. Socrates was essentially a man of peace, although 
he could fight, if he were called upon to do so, in defence 
of his country or his opinions ; and he was never at a loss 
for the soft answer to turn away wrath. He was of a dis- 
tinctly sanguine temperament, especially in the cause of 
education or general knowledge. Thus he is anxious to go 
and learn ethic, just as he used to learn music of Connus 
(ch. i.), and he promises (ἐγγνῶμαι) the Sophists that not 
only will he learn, but all the others who are there with 
Clinias; and he is the last to be deterred by any feeling 
of shamefacedness or dulness. 

Keeping these three principal traits before us—viz., 
Socrates’ purpose, philanthropy, satire,!'—we recognize a 
thoroughly healthy mind, of sound principles, nor yet 
gloomy, of a humorous turn, nor yet flippant; cheerful, un- 
varying, and yet always new; such a mind as, from its 
freshness, must always command a large circle of admirers, 
and from its solidity cannot fail to justify their devotion. 


1 This satiric humour never 
left Socrates, even in the hour of 
his trial before the Athenians. 
When the assessment had been 
made, upon his condemnation, 
and the penalty proposed was 
“death,” Socrates’ counter-as- 
sessment, according to the usual 
course of procedure, was “‘ a seat 


and sustenance in the prytany 


- chamber,” a distinction awarded 


to those who had done service to 
the State, as indeed he claimed 
to have done; but the grim hu- 
mour of this proposal probably 
enraged the dicasts and lost So- 
crates his life (v. Apol. Socr. ch. 
XXVl.). 


THE ARGUMENT OF THE EUTHYDEMUS 
OF: PLATO, 


Cri. Who were you talking with, Socrates, in the 
Lyceum yesterday P 

So. With Euthydemus and Dionysodorus among others, 
Crito ; two Sophists. 

Cri. And who are they, and what do they teach? 

So. They come originally from Chios, and have been 
living in Thurii. Their wisdom is extraordinary, and they 
communicate it to others for a consideration. Iam going 
to study with them myself. 

Cri. Surely you are too old to learn, Socrates. But tell 
me in detail what they said. 

So. Well, 1 was in the Gymnasium and was going away, 
when Γ experienced the monitory sign, so I sat down again. 
And directly afterwards these two Sophists came in, fol- © 
lowed by a large crowd of admirers; and shortly after 
them came in Clinias, Alcibiades’ grandson, with Ctesippus, 
and a large crowd of his friends. Clinias came and sat 
down by me, and meanwhile the two Sophists walked 
about and talked loud and looked in our direction. So I, 
seeing what they wanted, gave them an introduction to 
Clinias ; but only got laughed at for my pains. Then they 
told me that they taught virtue, and I said that I and 
Clinias and Ctesippus were all anxious to learn. So they 
began upon Clinias. And, instead of teaching him any- 
thing about wisdom or virtue, they made him contradict 
himself three or four times, and, whenever he did so, their 
friends laughed and clapped their hands. So I thought it 
time to interfere, and I encouraged him by saying that 
they meant well and were only having a little fun with 
him, just as people pull chairs away when others are going 
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to sit down. And to reassure him, I put him through a 
little catechism about the end of life being happiness, and 
about the means towards gaining happiness. I led him 
to work out the argument that we ought to use all our 
talents and all our intellectual gifts for those objects which 
they suit best; and he proved, with my help, that it is 
better to be weak and uninfluential than strong and 
powerful, if you have no principle. And, since happiness 
is the result of directing our powers to their proper end, 
we ought to make the latter our earnest study. And then 
came the question: ‘Can this wise and proper use of our 
faculties be taught?” Then I turned to the Sophists and 
said: “This is what I mean by teaching a young man 
wisdom; but perhaps you can show us a better method.” 
* Well,” said Euthydemus, ‘‘as far as I can see, you want 
Clinias to become what he is not, and to leave off being 
what he is; in other words, to be annihilated.” This made 
Ctesippus, who is extremely fond of Clinias, very angry ; 
and he told Huthydemus that he lied. But Euthydemus 
said that it was impossible to lie; and while they were 
arguing about this, Ctesippus contrived to make the other 
Sophist, Dionysodorus, lose his temper. So I interposed 
and offered myself as a corpus vile for them to experiment 
upon with their arguments; but they again began to 
prove the impossibility of contradiction, according to Pro- 
tagoras’ school. Then I said, “If you maintain the im- 
possibility of an untruth and the impossibility of a con- 
tradiction, why on earth have you come here to teach us 
how to frame our conduct?” And this made Dionysodorus 
very angry again, and he caught hold of a chance ex- 
pression of mine about a word “ meaning” something, and 
he asked how could a word ‘‘ mean” this or that, as if it 
were alive. And [I tried to hold him to my question, but 
he would not be held, but would make me answer. Sol 
deferred to him as to my superior in attainments, and let 
him say his say. After this I resumed my conversation 
with Clinias about the possibility of teaching wisdom and 
virtue. And we worked it out as follows :—That we must 
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discover some science which teaches us both to find the 
material upon which our faculties are to be employed, and 
also to employ our faculties upon it in the right way. 
And we thought that the art of generalship might be the 
one required, but it would not answer, and several others 
failed to satisfy us, even the art of being a king. 

Cri. But did young Clinias say all this? 

So. Oh! Clinias, or Ctesippus, or it may have been 
someone else. Then the Sophists struck in again, and were 
for telling us what we wanted to find out, or for proving 
to us that we already knew and possessed it,—whichever 
we pleased. So they proceeded to prove that if I knew 
one thing I knew everything; but they had to twist my 
words about to do so, and to make me answer in their 
words and not my own. But it followed that they knew 
everything from this; and Ctesippus, seeing the comic 
side of the admission, began to ask them if they knew how 
to do the most disgusting things, and I also asked if 
Dionysodorus could dance. Afterwards I asked him if he 
knew that the good were bad and black was white, and he 
said ‘“‘ No;” thereby destroying his brother’s argument, as 
Kuthydemus told him, which brought a blush to his face. 
But he began another quibble to prove that, once a brother 
always a brother, once a father always a father; so that 1 
must believe that Huthydemus’ father was my father; but 
I said I had rather not. And Ctesippus saw his oppor- 
tunity here, and said he supposed Euthydemus’ mother was 
the mother of everything; so that Huthydemus must be 
brother of the gudgeons and puppies and little pigs. Then 
Ctesippus proved that the Scythians drink out of their 
own skulls and many other strange things, e.g., that it is 
possible to speak when you are silent, and to be silent 
when you speak, as (he said) Huthydemus had shown, by 
saying nothing and yet talking a great deal; and that the 
right thing to do with a cook was to cook him, and with a 
potter to make pots of him, and many other such fancies, 
Then Dionysodorus again took up the tale, and proved that 
my gods were my property, and I gould buy, sell, or do 
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anything I pleased with them. And at last he made such 
a foolish play upon words that we left off in disgust. And 
at parting I told them that they should not be so lavish 
of their wisdom, since “quod rarum, carum;” but that 
their best plan was to keep their talk for each other’s 
delectation, and, failing that, charge a good price for their 
lectures, or the world would get too wise. 

Cri. I should like to hear them, Socrates, especially as I 
am anxious about my boys. Buta friend of mine told me, 
and I must say I agreed with him, that he thought you 
were wrong in letting them ask you what they liked and 
do what they liked with you in the arguments. 

So. Who was this gentleman; a rhetor? 

Cri. No; a literary man of some sort. 

So. Ah! one of those people who have too high an 
opinion of their own attainments to look with favour on 
Euthydemus and the other professors of omniscience. 
But I dare say he meant well. But do not neglect your 
sons’ education, for it is inconsistent to pay great atten- 
tion to their birth, breeding, and bodily training, and then 
neglect the training of their minds. Make up your mind 
about philosophy, and if you think it a good thing, study 
it both for your own sake and that of your children. 


\ 
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Cap. 1. Τίς ἦν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ᾧ χθὲς ἐ ἐν Δυκείῳ 211 
διελέγου ; ἦ πολὺς ὑμᾶς ὄχλος περιεστήκει; ὥστ᾽ ἔγωγε ‘ 
βουλόμενος ἀκούειν προσελθὼν οὐδὲν οἷός τ᾽ ἦν ἀκοῦ- 
σαι σαφές. ὑπερκύψας μέντοι κατεῖδον, καί μοι ἔδοξεν 


Ξ- * x 
εἶναι ξένος τις; ᾧ διελέγου. τίς ἦν ; 


ΣΩ. ὋὉπότερον καὶ ἐρωτᾷς, ὦ Κρίτων; 


ἀλλὰ δύο ἤστην. 


ΚΡ. Ὃν μὲν ἐγὼ λέγω, ἐκ 


- a > , δ᾽ Gan ψὸ Ν 
καθῆστο ἐν μέσῳ ULWV TO 


ov γὰρ εἷς, 


- , 3 Q ~ 
δεξιᾶς τρίτος ἀπὸ σοῦ 
> ᾽ , 

Αξιόχου μειράκιον ἦν. 


καὶ μάλα πολύ, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐπιδεδωκέναι μοι ἔδοξε, 
Ν mr ELE , > λύ ‘\ ἡλ ’ ὃ , 
καὶ τοῦ ἡμετέρου οὐ πολύ τι τὴν ἡλικίαν διαφέρειν 


ἐν Λυκείῳ, the gymnasium near 
the temple of Apollo Lyceus, 
Socrates’ favourite haunt: cf, 
Euthy phro init. ὦ Σώκρατες. 
σὺ τὰς ἐν Λυκείῳ goalie δια- 
τριβάς. These gymnasia were 
elaborate buildings, and served 
the use of the modern club, read- 
ing-room, or promenade. 

βουλόμενος, transl. ““ although 
I wanted... v. infr. ch. x. note 
on ἣν δεῖ λαβόντα. 

ὁπ. καὶ ἐρωτᾷς, “Yes, but which 
are you speaking of ?” Anglice; 
the force of καὶ here, as often, 
is difficult to analyze, ‘but has a 
marked effect on the whole clause. 


Like many other particles in 
Greek it marks an ellipse, which 
might be thus supplied: ‘‘ There 
is also (καὶ) another point to be 
settled, viz., which man you 
mean.” For the use of ὁπότερον 
in a direct question, and not 
πότερον, Stallb. compares Lysis, 
212. C. ὁπότερος οὖν αὐτῶν πο- 
τέρου φίλος ἐστίν : 

τὸ ᾿Αξιόχου μειράκιον. Clinias, 
grandson of Alcibiades, named 
after his great-grandfather. 

émiueOwk ναὶ, used in the same 
way of moral improvement. Prot. 
318 A. ἀεὶ ἐπὶ τὸ βέλτιον ἐπι- 
διδόναι. 


Β 
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Κριτοβούλου. ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνος piv σκληφρός, οὗτος δὲ 
προφερὴς καὶ καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθὸς τὴν ὄψιν. 

LQ. Εὐθύδημος οὗτός ἐστιν, ὦ Κριτων, ὃν ἐρωτᾷς" 
ς δὲ δ νον , , 2] ~ >Q Q ? F 
ὁ δὲ παρ᾽ ἐμὲ καθήμενος ἐξ ἀριστερᾶς ἀδελφὸς τούτου, 
Διονυσόδωρος" μετεῖχε δὲ καὶ οὗτος τῶν λόγων. 


ΚΡ. Οὐδέτερον γιγνώσκω, ὦ Σώκρατες. 


ΣΏ. Καινοί τινες αὖ οὗτοι, we ἔοικε, σοφισταί. 


ΚΡ. Ποδαποί; καὶ τίς ἡ σοφία; 


“ - ~ 
YQ. Οὗτοι τὸ μὲν γένος, ὡς ἐγῷμαι ἐντεῦθέν ποθέν 
, 
εἰσιν ἐκ Χίου, ἀπῴκησαν δὲ ἐς Θουρίους" φεύγοντες δὲ 
5) 70 40 e ay st Ν ’ ὃ AN 4 , 
ἐκεῖθεν πόλλ᾽ ἤδη ἔτη περὶ τούσδε τοὺς τόπους διατρί- 


«Ὁ δὶ ΩΣ ἢ ~ x , b) ~ θ , - 
βουσιν. οοεὲεσυν EAPWTAC ΤῊΝ σοφίαν aUTOLYV, auuacia, @® 


, A 4 93 ~ ς οὶ »Ψ Q ἘΞ 
Κρίτων" πάνσοφοι ἀτεχνὼς. ὡς ἔγωγε οὐὸ non TPO TOU, 


O Tl εἶεν οἱ παγκρατιασταί. τούτω γάρ ἐστὸν κομιδῇ 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνος, &c. “ But Clinias 
is slight for his age, whilst Cri- 
tobulus is well-grown.” ‘The 
scholiast explains these two 
words as the converse of each 
other, thus: σκληφρὸς, ὁ τῷ μὲν 
χρόνῳ πρεσβύτερος, τῇ δὲ ὄψει 
νεώτερος. προφερὴς δὲ, τῷ μὲν 
χρόνῳ νεώτερος, τῇ δὲ ὄψει πρεσ- 
Burepoc. 

παρ᾽ ἐμὲ. 


We should expect 


ἐμοὶ, but the idea of previous © 


motion is implied in the verb. 
So Od. 4, 51. ἔς pa θρόνους ἕζ- 
ovTo παρ᾽ ᾿Ατρείδην Μενέλαον, 
where notice that motion is im- 
plied also in the preposition ἔς. 
Χίου. ‘Lhisisland was the scene 
of much disturbance in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. See Thue. 8, 
6, 7,8. Its feeling was always 
really phil-Athenian, or phil- 
Jonian. Thus, in Her. 8, 132, 
they revolt from their tyrant 
and send messengers to the Hel- 


lenic camp at Agina, and pre- 
viously begged the Spartans, 
ἐλευθεροῦν ᾿Ιωνίην. But in 412 
the oligarchs effected a revolt of 
the island from Athens. 

φεύγυντες, being exiles.” The 
present used, since the word re- 
fers to their present state. πολλὰ 
ἔτη belongs to διατρίβουσιν. 

ὃ δὲ, the object of ἐρωτᾷς seems 
to be σοφίαν : it remains to ac- 
count for ὃ. It is also an ac- 
cusative, and approaches nearest 
to what is called the accusative 
of Respect; thus we might 
render—“‘but as regards your 
question about their wisdom”... 

we ἔγωγε, &e.: “ for I did not 
even know, before then, what 
championswere.” Socratesmeans 
tu say that these new comers 
excel the ideal of championship 
which he had hitherto con- 
ceived of. 


~~ 
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9 ~ 
παμμάχω, ov κατὰ τὼ Akapvave τὼ παγκρατιαστὰ 
10 λ ΓΑ͂Ν ΡΝ, Ν \ ~ ’ ’, ¢ ΄ 
ἀδελφώ᾽" ἐκείνω μὲν γὰρ τῷ σώματι μόνον οἵω τε μάχεσ- 
Gar’ τούτω δὲ πρῶτον μὲν τῷ σώματι δεινοτάτω ἐστόν, 
καὶ μάχῃ, ἢ πάντων ἔστι κρατεῖν" ἐν ὅπλοις γὰρ αὐτώ τε 
σοφὼ πάνυ μάχεσθαι καὶ ἄλλον, ὃς ἂν διδῴ μισθύν, οἵω 
τε ποιῆσαι᾽ ἔπειτα τὴν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις μάχην κρα- 
τίστω καὶ ἀγωνίσασθαι καὶ ἄλλον διδάξαι λέγειν τε καὶ 
: ’ , e b) ᾽’ ὃ ’ \ ~ 
συγγράφεσθαι λόγους οἵους εἰς τά OtkaaTipic. πρὸ τοῦ 
μὲν οὖν ταῦτα δεινὼ ἤστην μόνον, νῦν δὲ τέλος ἐπιτε- 
os a Ἁ ~ 

θείκατον παγκρατιαστικῇ τέχνῃ- ἢ γὰρ ἦν λοιπὴ αὐτοῖν 

YZ > ’ ’ - 9 , θ . ὃ Ἃ ω 
μάχη ἀργός, ταύτην νῦν ἐξείργασθον, ὥστε μηδ᾽ ἂν ἕνα 

~ - Ss > ~ 
αὐτοῖς οἷον τ᾽ εἶναι μηδ᾽ ἀντᾶραι ᾿ οὕτω δεινὼ γεγόνατον 
~ 9 
ἐν τοῖς λόγοις μάχεσθαί τε καὶ ἐξελέγχειν τὸ ἀεὶ λεγό- 
ς sf >? ἫΝ 5, Ὁ A θὲ <a iy ae ele,» δ 
μενον, ὁμοίως ἐάν τε ψεῦδος ἐάν τε ἀληθὲς ἢ. ἐγὼ μὲν 
= ~ ~ > ~ ~ 

οὖν, ὦ Κρίτων, ἐν νῷ ἔχω τοῖν ἀνδροῖν παραδοῦναι 
> Sai Ν / > >\/ , ~ Ἃ Ὰ, 
ἐμαυτόν᾽ καὶ γάρ φατον ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ ποιῆσαι ἂν καὶ 
ἄλλον ὁντινοῦν τὰ αὐτὰ ταῦτα δεινόν. 

ΚΡ. Τί δαί, ὦ Σώκρατες ; οὐ φοβεῖ τὴν ἡλικίαν, un 
> , ae 
ἤδη πρεσβύτερος ἧς ; Ἶ 

ΣΩ. Ἥκιστά γε, ὦ Κρίτων" ἱκανὸν τεκμήριον ἔχω 


πρῶτον piv... καὶ μάχῃ. So- 
crates proveeds to support his 
news. “ Their first accomplish- 
ment is bodily skill and the 
knowledge of an engagement (ἡ 
πάντων κρατξιν), in which (or by 
which) they can overcome all 
adversaries.” This statement is 
carried on to the word ποιῆσαι, 
where ἔπειτα, ‘“‘in the second 
place,” introduces the other ac- 
eomplishment. 

λόγους οἵους εἰς... . οἵους is 
simply attracted to the case of 
λόγους. So Thuc. 7, 21: πρὸς 
ἄνδρας τολμηροὺς οἵους καὶ ᾿Αθη- 


ναίους, and Plat. Euthyph. init., 
Μέλητον οἷον τετανότριχα. 

μάχη apyoc, “an untried battle- 
field;” ἀργός is ἀεργὸς, unworked, 
and is applied to clay, silver, corn, 
&c., in the literal sense. ἀντᾶραι, 
supply χεῖρας, for which Stallb. 
compares Thuc. 3, 32: χεῖρας 
ἀνταιρομέγους. 

δεινὼ yeyovarov ... What So- 
crates says here of the Sophists, 
Aristophanes says of him, Nub. 
98-9: οὗτοι διδάσκουσ᾽ ἀργύριον 
ἤν τις διδῷ λέγοντα wKay καὶ 
δίκαια κἄδικα. 
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Ν ’ ~ \ - θ ee ΄ς , ς 
καὶ παραμύθιον τοῦ μὴ φοβεΐσθαι" αὐτὼ γὰρ τούτω, ὡς 
ἔπος εἰπεῖν, γέροντε ὄντε ἠρξάσθην ταύτης τῆς σοφίας 
“- ~ ~ mat i / 
ἧς ἔγωγε ἐπιθυμῶ, τῆς ἐριστικῆς" πέρυσι ἢ προπέρυσιν 

OS 5 ’ ἀλλ᾽ Die) TEN 4 - ’ 
οὐδέπω στην σοφω. a eyw ἕν μόνον φοβοῦμαι, μῆ 
“- » ~ , ’ὕ 4 : - 
αὖ ὄνειδος τοῖν ξένοιν περιάψω, ὥσπερ Κόννῳ τῷ 
: ~ ~ \ ~ 
MnrpoBiov, τῷ κιθαριστῇ, ὃς ἐμὲ «διδάσκει ἔτι Kal νῦν 
κιθαρίζειν. δρῶντες οὖν οἱ παῖδες οἱ συμφοιτηταί μοι 
ἐμοῦ τε καταγελῶσι καὶ τὸν Κόννον καλοῦσι γεροντοδι- 
δάσκαλον. μὴ οὖν καὶ τοῖν ξένοιν τούτοιν τις ταὐτὸ τοῦτο 
, δί ᾿ ς δ᾽ aS ~ 3} ’, ΄, 9 
ὀνειδίσῃ" οἱ δ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο ἴσως φοβούμενοι τάχα με οὐκ 
ἂν ἐθέλοιεν προσδέξασθαι. ἐγὼ δ᾽, ὦ Κρίτων, ἐκεῖσε μὲν 
5 V4 » Ls , 
ἄλλους πέπεικα συμμαθητάς μοι φοιτᾶν πρεσβθύτας, 
ἐνταῦθα δέ γε ἑτέρους πειράσομαι πείθειν, καὶ σύ τί που 
, 5 δὲ δέλ 5 3 - 4 N Chip ee 
συμφοίτα. ἴσως δὲ δέλεαρ ἄξομεν αὐτοῖς τοὺς σοὺς υἱεῖς 
>) 2 ee eS io’ ¢ wees ier δ ΤΆΤ 
ἐφιέμενοι γὰρ ἐκείνων οἷδ᾽ ὅτι καὶ ἡμᾶς παιδεύσουσιν. 

ΚΡ. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲν κωλύει, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἐάν γε σοὶ δοκῇ. 

~ oat > ~ 
πρῶτον δέ μοι διήγησαι THY σοφίαν τοῖν ἀνδροῖν, τίς 
bd ¢ >) a een μα ός 6s θ 
ἐστιν, ἵνα ELOW ὃ τι Kal μαθησομεθα. 


πρεσβύτερος, ‘too old”; pro- 


logue, but the sentiment may be 
perly “older than the proper age.” 


taken as genuine and genuinely 


μή av, “ that I may not again.” 
In the sentence above, Καινοί 
τινες av οὗτοι, this particle has 
nu more iterative force than is 
sufficient to emphasize a fresh 
statement. V. infr. ch. xvii. 
note, οἱ δ᾽ αὖ. 

Socrates’ remark here is a fine 
instance of his unvarying disre- 
gard of self; he does not mind 
being laughed at, τὸ μὲν κατα- 
γελασθῆναι ἴσως οὐδὲν πρᾶγμα, as 
he says in another place : his only 
fear is, that he may inconvenience 
the strangers. ‘There is irony, 
of course, running through these 
remarks, as through all the dia- 


Socratic. 

p41) οὖν καὶ. ‘The ellipse of δείδω, 
or some similar expression, is evi- 
dent. So we have in Xen. Anab. 
1,7,3: Owe οὖν ἔσεσθε ἄνδρες 
amu τῆς ἐλευθερίας. 

ἐκεῖσε, sc, to Connus’s lesson. 

οἷδ᾽ Ort, a colloquialism, and 
equivalent in force to an adverb : 
‘without doubt.” So ἔστιν ὅτε 
means “sometimes,” ἔστιν οἵ, 
“some men.” We may recall in 
Latin nescio-quis. 

ὅ τι καὶ pad., “which we are 
going on to learn.” By καὶ Crito 
registers Socrates’ further re- 
mark, that he is to come and learn 


" 
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ν᾿, vn 
Cap. 11. SQ. Οὐκ ἂν φθάνοις axobwv* we οὐκ av 
~ ~ ~ ~ ’ Ν 
ἔχοιμί γε εἰπεῖν, ὕτι οὐ προσεΐχον τὸν νοῦν αὐτοῖν, ἀλλὰ 
πάνυ καὶ προσεῖχον καὶ μέμνημαι, καί σοι πειράσομαι ἐξ 
~ / 
ἀρχῆς ἅπαντα διηγήσασθαι. κατὰ θεὸν γάρ τινα ἔτυχον 
- ΨἍ "“΄ ~ 9 ᾿ 
καθήμενος ἐνταῦθα, οὗπερ σύ με εἶδες, ἐν τῷ ἀποδυτηρίῳ 
μόνος, καὶ ἤδη ἐν νῷ εἶχον ἀναστῆναι" ἀνισταμένου δέ 
’ ts A > ἈΝ - ᾿ς , AN εκ 
μου ἐγένετο τὸ εἰωθὸς σημεῖον τὸ δαιμόνιον. πάλιν οὖν 
at -, — S , e 5 , hs “ ᾽ 
. ἐκαθεζόμην, καὶ ὀλίγῳ ὕστερον εἰσέρχεσθον τούτω, 6 τ 
Εὐθύδημος καὶ ὁ Διονυσόδωρος, καὶ ἄλλοι μαθηταὶ ἅμα 
AA Αἱ 5, iN ὃ - - 9 λθ ’ δὲ , 5 ~ 
πολλοί, ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν. εἰσελθόντες δὲ περιεπατείτην ἐν τῷ 
͵ - 
καταστέγῳ δρόμῳ. καὶ οὔπω τούτω δύ᾽ ἢ τρεῖς δρόμους 
ἢ» by “15 (ἢ ’ a Ν \ 
περιεληλυθύότε ἤστην, καὶ εἰσέρχεται Κλεινίας, ὃν σὺ oye 
NI —= e δ ~ 
πολὺ ἐπιδεδωκέναι ἀληθῆ λέγων᾽ ὄπισθεν δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐρασταὶ 
lA , 4 ANA ᾿ ’ὔ ’ὔ 
πάνυ πολλοί τε καὶ ἄλλοι καὶ Κτήσιππος νεανίσκος τις 
y 
Παιανιεύς, μάλα καλός τε κἀγαθός, τὴν φύσιν ὅσον μέν, 
ὑβριστὴς δὲ διὰ τὸ νέος εἶναι. ἰδὼν οὖν με ὃ Κλεινίας 


the wisdom, about which he only 
asked for information. 

Οὐκ ἂν φθάνοις ax., literally 
“You cannot be quicker in listen- 
ing (than 1 in telling).” So Her. 
7, 162, οὐκ ἂν φθάνοιτε THY ταχί- 
στην ὀπίσω ἀπαλλασσόμενοι;, 1.6. 
“You could not be too quick if 
you went off at your quickest.” 

τὸ εἰωθὸς... δαιμόν. Observe 
that this sign or monitorial and 
supernatural influence is not said 
to suggest, but restrains only. 
The general principle of its action 
is laid down in the words ἀεὶ 
ἀποτρέπει προτρέπει δὲ οὔποτε. 

ἐμοὶ δοκεῖυ, understand some 
particle like ὥστε, ““ἃηα other 
pupils with them, till thereseemed 
to be a great number of them :” 
explanatory or epexegetical in- 
finitive. 


_ equivalent to tunc. 


καὶ εἰσ. : “ When in comes Cli- 
nias.” So Her. 7, 217, ἠώς πε 
δὴ διέφαινε, Kai ἔγενοντο ἐπὶ τῷ 
ἀκρωτηρίῳ. καὶ here is equivalent 
to ore. So in Latin, “ Atque ego 
Daphnin Aspicio,” Virg. E. 7, 
7; and Plaut. Bacch. 2, 3, 45, 
“Dum circumspecto atque ego 
lembum conspicor :” where it is 
V. infr. ch. 
vi. ad -fin., and note. A good 
example is also found in Xen. 
Anab. 2, 1, 7: ἤδη τε ἦν περὶ 
πλήθουσαν ἀγορὰν Kai ἔρχονται 
παρὰ βασιλέως κήρυκες, and simi- 
larly in 1, 8, init. id. 

καὶ ἄλλοι καὶ Κτήσιππος, ““ Cte- 
sippus among the rest.” 

THY φύσιν ὕσον μὲν. These 
words are put in as an after- 
thought or saving clause. So- 
crates probably felt obliged to 
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Died ~ b) , Ne θί ” ole’ 
B ἀπὸ τῆς εἰσόδου μόνον καθήμενον, ἄντικρυς ἰὼν παρε- 
θέζ ? ὃ μὰ ε 2 % Ν / 100 δὲ ΕΥΨΕ 
καθέζετο ἐκ δεξιᾶς. ὥσπερ καὶ σὺ φῇς. ἰδόντες δὲ αὐτὸν 
“ὃ ΝΣ ΕἘὐῤθύὸδ ~ ἈΝ > 
ὃ τε Διονυσόδωρος καὶ ὁ Euluconuocg πρῶτον μὲν ἔπι- 
> ͵ of Ψ 
στάντε διελεγέσθην ἀλλήλοιν, ἄλλην καὶ ἀλλην ἀπο- 
βλέποντες εἰς ἡμᾶς --- καὶ γὰρ πάνυ αὐτοῖν προσεῖχον 
τὸν νοῦν —, ἔπειτα ἰόντε ὃ μὲν παρὰ τὸ μειράκιον ἔκα- 
θέ ς 77 5 δὲ "Re Tests ts: ὅν ὦ ? Pos» ig) 
ἔζετο, 6 Εὐθύδημος, 6 δὲ παρ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐμὲ ἐξ ἀριστερᾶς 
ς 2 of € 6) 58. 2 ? - “ % Ν 
C οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ὡς ἕκαστος ἐτύγχανεν. ἠσπαζόμην οὖν αὐτὼ 
Δ - 5 
ἅτε διὰ χρόνου ἑωρακώς * μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο εἶπον πρὸς TOV 
5 , 
Κλεινίαν, Ὦ Κλεινία, τώδε μέντοι τὼ ἄνδρε σοφώ, Εὐθύ- 
ὃ ’ὔ ; Ny Ad > AN V4 ἀλχὰ Ν 
nuce Te καὶ Διονυσόδωρος, οὐ τὰ σμικρὰ; adAa τα 
x ἃ Ν Ν Ν Ν aN ΄ 5). 2h θ 
μεγάλα᾽ τὰ γὰρ περὶ τὸν πόλεμον πάντα ἐπίστασθον, 
¢ ~ ἣν ’ὔ > θὲ Ν 7 θ ’ὔ 
ὕσα δεῖ τὸν μέλλοντα ἀγαθὸν στρατηγὸν ἔσεσθαι, τάς 
τε τάξεις καὶ τὰς ἡγεμονίας τῶν στρατοπέδων καὶ ὅσα ἐν 
a] ’ὔ ὃ ὃ , e δὲ x - ὃ Α 
ὅπλοις μάχεσθαι διδακτέον. οἵω τε δὲ καὶ ποιῆσαι δυνατὸν 
εἶναι αὐτὸν αὑτῷ βοηθεῖν ἐν τοῖς δικαστηρίοις, av τις 
ΑΝ > ~ τ Ν “ - ’ ς ? 3 - 
D αὐτὸν ἀδικῇ. Εἰπὼν οὖν ταῦτα κατεφρονήθην ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῖν" 
a ε, > 
ἐγελασάτην γοῦν ἄμφω βλέψαντες εἰς ἀλλήλους, καὶ ὁ 


qualify his praise of Ctesippus, 


that ἄλλῃ is the ordinary word. 
when hethought of those words of 


ἀποβλέπειν 18 to look away from 


his which induced Dionysodorus 
to cry out: λοιδορεῖ, ὦ Κτήσιππε, 
λοιδορεῖ. . See ch. xii. fin. For 
this accusative see above, ch. i. 
τὴν ἡλικίαν διαφέρειν, ἀγαθὸς τὴν 
ὄψιν, ποιῆσαι καὶ ἄλλον αὐτὰ 
ταῦτα δεινόν. Ὅσον gives an in- 
timation of the full construction 
of such aceusatives. 

ἄντικρυς, straight on; not 
ἀντικρὺ, opposite. Clinias appears 
at the door, and seeing Socrates 
there, comes straight up to him. 

ἄλλην καὶ ἀλλ. ἀποβ. : “ Now 
and again.” Heindorf points out 


other objects at one, to concen- 
trate upon, or abstract from sur- 
roundings. 

παρὰ τὸ pm. for acc. v. 5. ch. i. 
mao ἐμὲ rasnusvoc and note. — 

doa Osi... ἐπίστασθαι must 
be supplied, to which τὸν μέλλ. 
will be subject. 

éyehas. γοῦν. Connect this 
closely with the preceding clause, 
“at any rate they laughed :” it 
is the physical sign of their men- 
tal contempt; and ἐγ. γοῦν, &e., 
justifies Socrates’ supposition that 
they were despising him. 
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wv Pp) Ἂ 

Εὐθύδημος εἶπεν " Οὔτοι ἔτι ταῦτα, ὦ Σώκρατες, σπουδά- 
adda έ ὑτοῖ ἤμεθα. Κἀγὼ θ 

ζομεν, ἀλλὰ παρέργοις αὐτοῖς χρώμεθα. Κἀγὼ θαυ- 

’ἅ - A » \ ow e ~ » Ψ 
μάσας εἶπον " Καλὸν ἂν τι τὸ ἔργον ὑμῶν εἴη, εἰ τηλι- 
καῦτα πράγματα πάρεργα ὑμῖν τυγχάνει ὄντα, καὶ πρὸς 

= 5") , Yes, - Ν , 2 , 7 
θεῶν εἴπετόν μοι, τί ἐστι τοῦτο TO καλόν. ᾿Αρετήν, ἔφη, 
x2 7 ed “ ? = . ὃ - ἀλλ > 
ὦ Σώκρατες, οἰόμεθα οἵω τ᾽ εἶναι παραδοῦναι κάλλιστ 
ἀνθρώπων καὶ τάχιστα. 

Cap. III. *Q Ζεῦ, οἷον, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, λέγετον πράγμα. 
πόθεν τοῦτο τὸ ἕρμαιον εὑρέτην; ἐγὼ δὲ περὶ ὑμῶν 
Ἂ - ~ 
διενοούμην ETL, ὥσπερ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγον, ὡς TO TOAD τοῦτο 

μη ᾽ / 

- = / 
δεινοῖν ὄντοιν, ἐν ὅπλοις μάχεσθαι, Kal ταῦτ᾽ ἔλεγον 
περὶ σφῶν * ὅτε γὰρ τὸ πρότερον ἐπεδημησάτην, τοῦτο 

~ 4 ~ 
μέμνημαι σφὼ ἐπαγγελλομένω. εἰ δὲ νῦν ἀληθῶς ταύ- 
! τς - 
THY τὴν ἐπιστήμην ἔχετον, ἵλεω εἴητον " ἀτεχνῶς γὰρ 
ww ae θ Ν ’ὔ , ὃ , 
EYWYE TOW WOTED ὕεω προσαγορεύω, συγγνώμην O£0- 
; - » » ~ 
μενος ἔχειν μοι τῶν ἔμπροσθεν εἰρημένων. ἀλλ᾽ doarov, 
\ > “ὦ 
ὦ Εὐθύδημέ τε καὶ Διονυσόδωρε, εἰ ἀληθῆ ἐλέγετον " 
— ~ Wea 
ὑπὸ γὰρ τοῦ μεγέθους τοῦ ἐπαγγέλματος οὐδὲν θαυ- 


παρέργοις αὖτ. χρω. “ Wetreat τί μεῖζον ἕρμαιον αὐτοῦ ἂν Ein 


them as matter fur leisure mo- pow. 

ments.” So τούτῳ παραδείγματι ἐγὼ δε, &C. Take we δεινοῖν 
χρώμενος, “using this for an ovrow immediately after ὑμῶν. 
illustration.” ‘The meaning of τὸ πολὺ isan adverb,and qualifies 


ἃ πάρεργον is best seen from 
what Thuc. says about a navy, 
1, 142: τὸ δὲ ναυτικὸν οὐκ ἐνδέχεται 
ἐκ παρέργου μελετᾶσθαι, ἀλλὰ 
μᾶλλον μηϊὲν ἐκείνῳ πάρεργον 
ἄλλο γίγνεσθαι. 

ἕρμαιον. Hermes was ἃ road- 
god, as will be remembered from 
the mutilation of his images. 
Thuc. 6, 27. Hence anything 
found on the road was considered 
as found under his auspices. And 
hence the word means any good 
fortune. Cf. infr. ch. xxi. fin.: 


δεινοῖν. Routh prefers to take it 
as adjective with τοῦτο, but, as 
τοῦτο is the art of fighting in 
arms, and the S»phists are al- 
luwed to be perfect in that art, 
it is hard to see why τὸ πολὺ 
should be used, and not τὸ πᾶν, 
if Kouth’s rendering be adopted. 
ἵλεω εἴητ., “formula quam 
usurpabant qui delictorum ve- 
niam a diis precabantur,” Stallb. 
Socrates asks pardon of them for 
his wonder at their professions; 
for he regards them ὥσπερ θεώ. 
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4 3 - x) 9 Ss f 
μαστὸν. ἀπιστεῖν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ εὖ ἴσθι, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφατον, 
- ! - ~ 
τοῦτο οὕτως ἔχον. Μακαρίζω ἄρ᾽ ὑμᾶς ἔγωγε TOU κτή- 
~ ΟΥ̓ σώ ~~ 
ματος πολὺ μᾶλλον ἢ μέγαν βασιλέα τῆς ἀρχῆς. τοσόνδε 
! - 
δέ μοι εἴπετον, εἰ ἐν νῷ ἔχετον ἐπιδεικνύναι ταύτην τὴν 
~ ~ 5 ~ 
σοφίαν, ἢ πῶς σφῷν βεβούλευται. ᾿Ἐπ᾽ αὐτό γε τοῦτο 
Fi 9 
πάρεσμεν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὡς ἐπιδείξοντε καὶ διδάξοντε, 
2 2 
ἐάν τις ἐθέλῃ μανθάνειν. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅτι μὲν ἐθελήσουσιν ἅπαν- 
τες οἱ μὴ ἔχοντες, EYW ὑμῖν ἐγγυῶμαι, πρῶτος μὲν ἐγώ, 
" \ , Ὁ , ‘ , «οὐ. ΡΝ ’ 
ἔπειτα δὲ Κλεινίας οὑτοσί, προς ὃ ἡμῖν Κτησιππὸς τε 
“ὃ Ness irs ἥν δ᾽ ἐ ΝΣ \ » cod Ἂς, Δ \ 
ὅδε καὶ of ἄλλοι οὗτοι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ δεικνὺς αὑτῷ τοὺς ἐραστὰς 
\ - , ἱ δὲ ἐ ’, δ, ὦ no . V4 ¢ 
τοὺς Κλεινίου. οἱ δὲ ἐτύγχανον ἡμᾶς ἤδη περιϊστάμενοι. ὃ 
\ ,ὕ ov 1 SE XAS θ , - λ , 
γὰρ Κτήσιππος ἔτυχε πόρρω καθεζόμενος τοῦ Κλεινίου, 
ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν. ὡς Ἐ δ᾽ Ἐἐτύγχανεν 6 Ἐὐὐῤθύδημος ἐμοὶ διαλεγό- 
μενος προνενευκὼς εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν, EV μέσῳ ὄντος ἡμῶν 
τοῦ Κλεινίου ἐπεσκότει τῷ Κτησίππῳ τῆς θέας. βουλό- 
, a , ¢ Ts κ᾿ ὃ ee ΤΕ, 
μενός τε οὗν θεάσασθαι ὃ Κτήσιππος τὰ παιδικὰ καὶ ἅμα 
\ >) Ἃ ~ Ἔν "Ὁ 
φιλήκοος ὧν ἀναπηδήσας πρῶτος προσέστη ἡμῖν ἐν τῷ 
καταντικρύ. οὕτως οὖν καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ἐκεῖνον ἰδόντες 
περιέστησαν ἡμᾶς, οἵ τε τοῦ Κλεινίου ἐρασταὶ καὶ οἱ τοῦ 
Εὐθυδήμου τε καὶ Διονυσοδώρου éraipot. τούτους δὴ ἐγὼ 
ὃ Ν eX = Ev δή ω ’ e 3 
εἰκνὺς ἔλεγον τῴ Εὐθυδήμῳ, ὅτι πάντες ἕτοιμοι εἶεν 
θά “ it ’, » aN θύ 
μανθάνειν. ὅ τε οὖν Κτήσιππος συνέφη pada προθύμως 
Ν ξ AAA . 9 Ev a aN ~ , 5 ὃ , 
καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι; καὶ ἐκέλευον αὐτὼ κοινῃ πάντες ἐπιὸεί- 
ἕασθαι τὴν δύναμιν τῆς σοφίας. 
Cap. LV. Εἶπον οὖν ἐγώ, Ὦ, Εὐθύδημε καὶ Διονυ- 
’ 3 
σόδωρε, πάνυ μὲν οὖν παντὶ τρόπῳ Kal τούτοις χαρί- 
θ ee ra er bd ὃ , Ν Ν κε, Ἄ - 
σασθον καὶ ἐμοῦ ἕνεκα ἐπιδείξατον. τὰ μὲν οὖν πλεῖστα 
ἐν péow... Socrates had τούτους δὴ. ‘ Now it was these 
Clinias on his right, and Euthy- whom I pointed to when I said 
demus was on the right of Cli- that all were ready to learn.” 


nias; Dionysodorus, the other καὶ ἐμοῦ ἕνεκα ἐπιδ. Socrates 
Sophist, being on Socrates’ left. φραΐβ himself in the lowest place. 
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~ Ἂ ~ ! Φ 
δῆλον ὅτι οὐκ ὀλίγον ἔργον ἐπιδεῖξαι, τόδε δέ μοι εἴπετον 
>] ~ ’ὔ 
πότερον πεπεισμένον ἤδη, ὡς χρὴ παρ᾽ ὑμῶν μανθάνειν, 
, 2. K > ‘ ~ ” ὃ ’ὔ N Ἄν, SF ~ 
δύναισθ᾽ ἂν ἀγαθὸν ποιῆσαι ἄνδρα μόνον, ἢ καὶ ἐκεῖνον 
τὸν μήπω πεπεισμένον διὰ τὸ μὴ οἴεσθαι ὅλως τὸ πρᾶγμα, 
Α > , θ A iy Ἅ A ἊΝ - ») - ὃ ὃ 
τὴν ἀρετήν, μαθητὸν εἶναι ἢ μὴ σφὼ εἶναι αὐτῆς διδα- 
σκάλω; φέρε, καὶ τὸν οὕτως ἔχοντα τῆς αὐτῆς τέχνης 
ἔργον πεῖσαι, ὡς καὶ διδακτὸν ἡ ἀρετὴ καὶ οὗτοι ὑμεῖς 
ΟῚ , 9 ἱ Bat ἀλλ , a atk 4Q Ἃ ἄλλ Ἐ 
ἐστέ, παρ᾽ ὧν ἂν κάλλιστά τις αὐτὸ μάθοι, ἢ ἄλλης; 
Ταύτης μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, τῆς αὐτῆς, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὃ Διονυ- 
’ Re - yi > 29 ’ὔ “ὃ - - 
σόδωρος. Ὑμεῖς ἄρα, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, Διονυσόδωρε, τῶν νῦν 
ἀνθρώπων κάλλιστ᾽ ἂν προτρέψαιτε εἰς φιλοσοφίαν καὶ 
> ~ 5 7 ' ~ 
ἀρετῆς ἐπιμέλειαν; Οἰόμεθά ye δή, ὦ Σώκρατες. Τῶν 
Ν , ἄλλ Ν 3 [ὃ ξ- ὦ 7 b) 00 
μὲν τοίνυν ἄλλων τὴν ἐπίδειξιν ἡμῖν, ἔφην, εἰσαῦθις 
2 eat ~ Ἢ eh, ee , P N \ 
ἀπόθεσθον, τοῦτο © αὐτὸ ἐπιδείξασθον " τουτονὶ τὸν 
νεανίσκον πείσατον, ὡς χρὴ φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ ἀρετῆς ἐπι- 
μελεῖσθαι, καὶ χαριεῖσθον ἐμοί τε καὶ τουτοισὶ πᾶσι. 
συμβέβηκε γάρ τι τοιοῦτον τῷ μειρακίῳ τούτῳ ἐγώ τε 
Ν to , 7 5 9 - ς aN 
Kal olde πάντες τυγχάνομεν ἐπιθυμοῦντες we βέλτιστον 
7% , θ 7 δὲ cs ? ? N eX - 
αὐτὸν γενέσθαι. ἔστι δὲ οὗτος ᾿Αξιόχου μὲν υἱὸς τοῦ 
᾿Αλκιβιάδοὺ τοῦ παλαιοῦ, αὐτανεψιὸς δὲ τοῦ νῦν ὄντος 
᾿Αλκιβιάδου" ὄνομα δ᾽ αὐτῷ Κλεινίας. ἔστι δὲ νέος " 


“Favour the company, and add 
a demonstration on my account.” 
He calls himself the dunce of 
Euthydemus’ class. 

φέρε Kai TOY... τὸν οὕτως 
ἔχοντα is the object of πεῖσαι : 
and the words τῆς αὐτῆς τέχνης 
ἔργον are to be taken together: 
**Is it the business of the same 
art to persuade ?” &c. 

Οἰόμ. ye On, “‘ That is exactly 
what we think.” δὴ sometimes 
has reference to a thing laid 
down as a fact, or to a preceding 


point which it recalls to the no- 
tice of the person addressed. νυ. 8. 
lil. fin, τούτους δὴ ἐγὼ δεικ) ὺὑς 
ἔλεγον : “1 was these persons, 
vhom I mentioned, that I was 
pointing out, when I said,” and 
so frequently. 

τοῦ παλαιοῦ. ‘To call the fa- 
mous Alcibiades ὁ παλαιὸς would 
intimate that this dialogue was 
written considerably aitter his 
death, which took place 404 B.c. 
et. 44, 
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φο[δούμεθα δὴ περὶ αὐτῷ, οἷον εἰκὸς περὶ νέῳ, μή τις 
An εχ 5; 3 uA 3 as , ’ ~ Q ἊΝ ᾽ὔ 

φθῃ ἡμᾶς ἐπ᾽ ἄλλο τι ἐπιτήδευμα τρέψας αὐτοῦ τὴν διά- 

νοίαν καὶ διαφθαρῇ. σφὼ οὖν ἥκετον εἰς κάλλιστον. 
b | ~ -“ ~ 

ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μή τι διαφέρει ὑμῖν, λάβετον πεῖραν τοῦ μειρακίου 

Q ὃ λέ θ ς , ς ~ Ei la Sg 5 - 
καὶ διαλέχθητον ἐναντίον ἡμῶν. Εἰπόντος οὖν ἐμοῦ 

δά o amen ~ ς > TS) ¢ > , Ν 
σχεδόν τι αὐτὰ ταῦτα ὃ Εὐθύδημος ἅμα ἀνδρείως τε καὶ 

pie 3 “" 
θαρῥαλέως, ᾿Αλλ’ οὐδὲν διαφέρει, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφη, ἐὰν 
μόνον ἐθέλῃ ἀποκρίνεσθαι ὃ νεανίσκος. ᾿Αλλὰ μὲν δή, 
" WF ~ +? ζ τ A Akt tae > =~ ad. 
ἔφην ἐγώ, τοῦτό γε καὶ εἴθισται" θαμὰ γὰρ αὐτῷ οἵδε 

’ διὰ ᾿ “ τν iN ὃ λό ¢ 
προσιόντες πολλὰ ἐρωτῶσί τε καὶ διαλέγονται, ὥστε 
ἐπιεικῶς θαῤῥεῖ τὸ ἀποκρίνασθαι. 

Cap. V. Τὰ δὴ μετὰ ταῦτα, ὦ Κρίτων, πῶς ἂν καλῶς 
σοι διηγησαίμην; οὐ γὰρ σμικρὸν τὸ ἔργον, δύνασθαι 
4 Ἃ = 8 » ὔ Sau “ ad ‘> γ} 
ἀναλαβεῖν διεξιόντα σοφίαν ἀμήχανον ὅσην᾽ WoT ἔγωγε, 
καθάπερ οἱ ποιηταί, δέομαι ἀρχόμενος τῆς διηγήσεως 
Μούσας τε καὶ Μνημοσύνην ἐπικαλεῖσθαι. ἤρξατο δ᾽ οὖν 
ἐνθένδε ποθὲν ὁ Εὐθύδημος, ὡς ἐγῴμαι" Ὦ Κλεινία, 
ι ’ὔ P2239 ~ 3 θ V4 ς θά ς " Ἃ ς 
πότεροί εἰσι τῶν ἀνθρώπων οἱ μανθάνοντες, οἱ σοφοὶ ἢ οἱ 
ἀμαθεῖς ; Καὶ τὸ μειράκιον, ἅτε μεγάλου ὄντος τοῦ ἐρω- 


διαφθαρῇ. Notice the change οὐ yap, ἕο, Socrates here en- 


of subject, a not unusual feature 
in Greek writing, for which the 
reader should always be pre- 
pared. Cf. Hom. 1]. 1, 218. ὅς 
κε θεοῖς ἐπιπείθηται, μάλα τ᾽ ἐκ- 
λυον αὐτοῦ. 

εἰς κάλλιστον. χρόνον, 80. 

διαλέχθητον. Socrates, itshould 
be observed, uses this word ad- 
visedly. ‘The lesson is to be as 
usual, by question and answer, 
not a lecture. 

τοῦτό ye καὶ εἰθ. That this is 
acc. cogn. is shewn by the full 
expression, ἔθη ἄττα,. .. ἃ ἐιθί- 
σθησαν περὶ θεούς. Lege. 681. B. 


ters upon a mock-heroic strain, 
designed at the same time really 
to inspire Crito with temporary 
interest and admiration for these 
teachers of virtue; so that the 
lesson of their confusion may be 
the better appreciated in the rest 
of the dialogue. 

ἐνθένδε ποθὲν, “ somewhere at 
this point,” “some time after 
this:” v.s. ch. i., ‘from some spot 
or other,” ἐντεῦθεν ποθεν. 

Μνημοσ. For this divinity cf. 
Thezt. 191. D. τῆς τῶν Μουσῶν 
μητρὸς Μνημοσύνης. 

μεγάλου,Ἀ.6.χαλεποῦ, Heindorf. 


MAATQNOS ΕΥ̓ΘΥΔΗΜΟΣ. 1] 


9 ! > 5] VA 
τήματος, ἠρυθρίασέ τε Kal ἀπορήσας ἔβλεψεν εἰς ἐμέ. 
ας, Φ ‘ Ν δ as θ 7 ἦν δ. τς > δ᾽ 9 , 
καὶ ἐγὼ γνοὺς αὐτὸν τεθορυβημένον, Θάῤῥει, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
5 , . 2? ? tere ὃ , ς ’ὕὔ ? 7 a 
ὦ Κλεινία, καὶ ἀπόκριναι ἀνδρείως, ὁπότερά σοι φαίνεται 
” 7 2 - Ν , vd aN nha f 
ἴσως yao τοι ὠφελεῖ τὴν μεγίστην ὠφέλειαν. Kai Ἐν 
τούτῳ 6 Διονυσόδωρος προσκύψας μοι σμικρὸν πρὸς τὸ 
“- lA 7 ; ~ ’ Ν ᾽ " , xy 
οὖς, πάνυ μειδιάσας τῷ προσώπῳ, Καὶ μήν, ἔφη; σοί, ὦ 
> 
Σώκρατες, προλέγω, ὅτι ὁπότερ ἂν ἀποκρίνηται τὸ 
7 2 7 Ν > ~ \ ~ λέ 
μειράκιον, ἐξελεγχθήσεται. Kat αὑτοῦ μεταξὺ ταῦτα Aé- 
γοντος ὁ Κλεινίας ἔτυχεν ἀποκρινάμενος, ὥστε οὐδὲ 
παρακελεύσασθαί μοι ἐξεγένετο εὐλαβηθῆναι τῷ μειρα- 
, ἀλλ᾽ > 7 ¢ ς xe ς θά ᾿ 
κίῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπεκρίνατο, ὅτι οἱ σοφοὶ εἶεν οἱ μανθάνοντες. 
“ ! 4 
Kat 6 Εὐθύδημος, Καλεῖς δέ τινας, ἔφη, διδασκάλους, 
ἢ οὔ; “Ὡμολόγει. Οὐκοῦν τῶν μανθανόντων οἱ διδάσ- 
λ διδά ἣν Χο er ; ς aA Ν Ve 
καλοι διδάσκαλοί εἰσιν, ὥσπερ ὃ κιθαριστὴς καὶ ὃ γραμ- 
x , 7 ~ ~ 4 - » 
ματιστὴς διδάσκαλοι δήπου ἦσαν σοῦ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
παίδων, ἡμεῖς δὲ μαθηταί ; Συνέφη. ᾿Αλλο τι οὖν, ἡνίκα 
> ,ὔ ” ) , θ - Qe θά > 
ἐμανθάνετε, οὔπω ἠπίστασθε ταῦτα, a ἐμανθάνετε; Οὐκ 
7 εἰ ? τὸ oe ἰὴ ~ 3 Dt Ὁ > 
ἔφη. “Ao οὖν σοφοὶ ἦτε, ὅτε ταῦτα οὐκ ἠπίστασθε; Ov 


is the full construction of ἄλλο 
τι οὖν ἢ : the ἢ is colloquially 


᾿ πάνυ pe. τῶ 7., aS might be 
said, “ smiling all over his face.” 


μειδιάω is naturally expressive of 
a slight smile, and requires πάνυ 
to pieture the self-complacent 
grin of Dionysodorus, 

Καλεῖς dc. The first pair of 
ἔλεγχοι or catches in which Cli- 
nias is caught turns upon the 
two meanings of the word σοφὸς. 
Euthydemus first uses it in the 
sense of those who are learned; 
and since Clinias has answered 
that σοφοὶ μανθάνουσι, he is evi- 
dently incorrect, if we give σοφοὶ 
the above meaning. 

ἄλλο τι οὖν... “Is the fact 
any other, then, than this, viz. 
that you did not know?” This 


omitted, cf. Euthyph. ch. xii. 1), 
ἄλλο τι φιλεῖται ὑπο Θεῶν. . 05 
where τὸ ὅσιον is nom. to φιλεῖται. 
We may transl. “ Surely...” 

οὔπω ἠπίστασθε. Here lies the 
fallacy or catch. A learner, of 
course, cannot be σοφὸς in regard 
of that which he is learning, if 
σοφὸς means “ learned.” Clinias 
meant “clever” or “ quick- 
witted” by σοφὸς, if he thought 
at all before answering, which is 
improbable. Kuthydemus sees 
which sense is implied,and works 
out the other meaning, to effect 
the contradiction. 
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πὸ ~ > ~ ’, 
Β δῆτα, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς. Οὐκοῦν εἰ μὴ σοφοί, ἀμαθεῖς ; Πάνυ γε. 
a ~ 5} θρ , ras ’ δ A θ ? θ ~ +S 
μεῖς apa μανθάνοντες ἃ οὐκ ἠπίστασθε, ἀμαθεῖς ὄντες 
5 Ad ? , Ν 4 €- 29 θ - 5 
ἐμανθάνετε. Emévevoe τὸ μειράκιον. Ol αμαθεῖς apa 
σοφοὶ μανθάνουσιν, ὦ Κλεινία, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἱ σοφοί, ὡς 
A aes? nae PES 3 PEN 5 ~ e eee ὃ aN 
σὺ οἴει. Ταῦτ᾽ οὖν εἰπόντος αὐτοῦ, ὥσπερ ὑπὸ διδασκάλου 
χορὸς ἀποσημήναντος, ἅμα ἀνεθορύβησάν τε καὶ ἐγέ- 
λασαν οἱ ἑπόμενοι ἐκεῖνοι μετὰ τοῦ Διονυσοδώρου τε καὶ 
~ ~ ϑ 9 
C Εὐθυδήμου. Kat πρὶν ἀναπνεῦσαι καλώς τε καὶ εὖ τὸ 
μειράκιον ἐκδεξάμενος ὃ Διονυσόδωρος, Τί δέ, ὦ Κλεινία, 
ἔφη, ὁπότε ἀποστοματίζοι ὑμῖν ὁ γραμματιστῆς, πότεροι 
ἐμάνθανον τῶν παίδων τὰ ἀποστοματιζόμενα, οἱ σοφοὶ. 
ἢ οἱ ἀμαθεῖς ; Οἱ σοφοί, ἔφη ὁ Κλεινίας. Οἱ σοφοὶ ἄρα 
’ ἀλλ᾽ ’ Cao G - Ν > > AG 7 
μανθάνουσιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἱ ἀμαθεῖς, καὶ οὐκ ὀρθῶς ἄρτι 
a) 
Εὐθυδήμῳ ἀπεκρίνω. 
Cap. VI. ᾿Ενταῦθα δὴ καὶ πάνυ μέγα ἐγέλασάν τε 
. ,ὕ © . ie ES Pe ’ , Ξ 
D καὶ ἐθορύβησαν οἱ ἐρασταὶ τοῖν ἀνδροῖν, ἀγασθέντες τῆς 
, > we ew » CoS > , > 
σοφίας αὐτοῖν ᾿ οἱ δ᾽ ἄλλοι ἡμεῖς ἐκπεπληγμένοι ἐσιω- 
πῶμεν. Γνοὺς δὲ ἡμᾶς ὁ Εὐθύδημος, ἐκπεπληγμένους, 
Πα ἈΝ) αλλ θ ’ > ’ bd > , A ’ 
ἵν᾽ tre μᾶλλον θαυμάζοιμεν αὐτόν, οὐκ ἀνίει τὸ μειρά- 
ἀλλ᾽ NOG ΝΟ ΕΣ θοὶ ἃ ί. ὃ λῶ 
κιον, ἀλλ᾽ ἠρώτα, καὶ ὥσπερ οἱ ἀγαθοὶ ὀρχησταί, διπλᾶ 


σοφοὶ μανθάνουσιν. σοφοὶ here 
is proleptic: ‘learn to be wise,” 
i.e. they are not so already. As 
Stallb. says, the word is intro- 
duced here by Euthydemus, 
“mais etiam perturbaturus ju- 
venem.” 

οἱ σοφοὶ... Dionysodorus 
takes up the boy with the other 
sense of σοφὸς, ‘‘ clever,” which 
agreed with Clinias’ first state- 
ment, but not with the conclu- 
sion which has just been worked 
out by Euthydemus, according 
to the meaning “ learned.” 

ἐκδεξάμενος, 1.6. τὸν λόγον. So 


Ficinus, which seems better than 
Stallb.’s τὸ μειράκιον ἐκδεξάμενος. 
Cf. vi. B.: τὸν λόγον ὥσπερ ofai- 
ραν ἐκδεξάμενος. 

διπλᾶ ἔστ., “ brought his ques- 
tions back over the same ground,” 
lit. ‘*doubled them back.” A 
metaphorical use of the primary 
meaning of διπλόος, “ folded 
over,” or “double.” L. and Se. 
give an illustration, τὴν ἐπωμίδα 
πτυἕας διπλὴν, Apoll. Car. in 
Mein. fr. 4, 440, which brings out 
fully the exact sense, but with a 
physical import. 


ΠΛΑΤΩ͂ΝΟΣ EYOYAHMOS. 


y¥ ee ’ Q ~ 3 - xo i l4 
ἔστρεφε τὰ ἐρωτήματα περὶ TOU αὑτοῦ, Kal ἔφη  ἸΙότερον 
Ν e » - Cn , ἉἋ ἃ A 
yao of μανθάνοντες μανθάνουσιν ἃ ἐπίστανται ἢ ἃ μὴ 
>» . . ¢ zn af ‘ , 
ἐπίστανται ; Καὶ ὁ Διονυσόδωρος πάλιν μικρὸν πρός με 
, \ ed 34 Ψ 3 ’ e ~ 
ψιθυρίσας, Kat τοῦτ᾽, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἕτερον τοιοῦτον, 
τ Ἁ , aS ey) ey oa \ ΣΝ ? 
οἷον τὸ πρότερον. Q Zev, epnv eyw, ἦ μὴν καὶ TO πρό- 
’ λὲ ς.ω 5 v3 ae ’ ’ὔ’ bee τ 
τερόν γε καλὸν ὑμῖν ἐφάνη τὸ ἐρώτημα. Ilavt, ἔφη, ὦ 
Σώκρατες, τοιαῦτα ἡμεῖς ἐρωτῶμεν ἄφυκτα. Τοιγάρτοι, 
τ δ᾽ Φ| ὃ -»,ἢ 0 ~ Ν - θ - ? 
ἦν ὁ ἐγώ, δοκεῖτέ μοι εὐδοκιμεῖν Tapa τοῖς μαθηταῖς. Ev 
δὲ τούτῳ ὁ μὲν Καὶ λεινίας τῷ Εὐθυδήμῳ ἀπεκρίνατο, ὅτι 
, \ 
μανθάνοιεν οἱ μανθάνοντες ἃ οὐκ ἐπίσταιντο᾽ ὁ δὲ ἤρετο 


» ὦ 


Oc, 
5 >] , A 4 x , of b ~ e 
οὐκ ἐπίστασαι σὺ γράμματα; Nat, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν ἅπαντα: 


αὐτὸν διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν ὧνπερ τὸ πρότερον. Τί δέ; ἦ ὃ 


‘ ¢ 3 b) 
Ὡμολόγει. Ὅταν οὖν τις ἀποστοματίζῃ ὁτιουν, οὐ 
, > , 2 6 ᾿ λό > ~ “- A 
γράμματα ἀποστοματίζει ; ὡμολόγει. Οὐκοῦν ὧν τι σὺ 
f b] ! 
ἐπίστασαι, ἔφη, ἀτιοστοματίζει εἴπερ πάντα ἐπίστασαι ; 
Κ Ν “Ὁ ς λό Τί Be S δ᾽ “ ” \ > 
ai τοῦτο ὡμολόγει. Ti ovv; ἦ ὁ ὅς, apa σὺ οὐ μαν- 
θά e > KN > ,ὔ ς δὲ cae, , 
avec ἅττ᾽ av ἀποστοματίζῃ Tic, ὃ δὲ μὴ ἐπιστάμενος 
’ὔ / 2 > 
γράμματα μανθάνει; Οὔκ, add’, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, μανθάνω. Οὐκ- 
~ ΠΑ , 
ovv ἃ ἐπίστασαι, ἔφη, μανθάνεις, εἴπερ γε ἅπαντα τὰ 


Πάντα, ἔφη... ‘All οὐ ἀθγθποο ἱπίο account. He says: 


13 


questions of the kind are un- 
answerable.” ἄφυκτα, properly 
“unavoidable:” a metaphor 
drawn from the unerring flight 
of a missile. 

Totyapro. This particle im- 
plies that the statement it intro- 
duces follows from the last: 
“Yes, it seems that you have a 
good reputation therefrom.” 

Οὐκοῦν ὧν τι... The fallacy 
οἵ Euthydemus’ argument is that 
he uses the word “ understand” 
first of the letters, and then of 
their combinations, viz. words 
and sentences without taking the 


“If you know letters, and all 
your letters, you know every- 
thing expressed by letters,” a 
manifestly false inference. 

apa σὺ ov μανθάνεις. This is 
thrownin to fix the confession ,way- 
βάνω, “Lama learner,” in Clinias’ 
mouth. ‘ Then you don’t learn 
what is dictated to you, but the 
learner is one who does not know 
his letters.” ‘ Oh yes! I learn,” 
says Clinias. “Then,” returns 
the Sophist triumphantly, “ You 
learn what you do know, and 
not what you don’t,” as you 
said. 
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Ὡμολόγησεν. Οὐκ ἄρα ὀρθῶς 


> , ~ ~ 
ἀπεκρίνω, ἔφη. Kat οὔπω σφόδρα τι ταῦτα εἴρητο τῷ 


re 
γράμματα ἐπίστασαι. 


~ Ἡ 
Εὐθυδήμῳ, καὶ 6 Διονυσόδωρος ὥσπερ σφαῖραν ἐκδεξά- 
μενος τὸν λόγον πάλιν ἐστοχάζετο τοῦ μειρακίου, καὶ 
εἶπεν ᾿Εξαπατᾷ σε EvOidnuoc, ὦ Κλεινία. εἰπὲ γάρ 
4 - 2, ’ a 5 Ὺ ’ 4 
μοι, TO μανθάνειν οὐκ ἐπιστήμην ἐστὶ λαμβάνειν τούτου 
~ € 
ov av τιςμανθάνῃ: QnorAdya6 Κλεινίας. Τὸ δ᾽ ἐπίστασθαι, 
iy / 
ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ἄλλο τι ἢ ἔχειν ἐπιστήμην ἤδη ἐστίν; Συνέφη. 
Τὸ ἄρα μὴ ἐπίστασθαι μήπω ἔχειν ἐπιστήμην ἐστίν: 
= z 
Ὡμολόγει αὐτῷ. Πότερον οὖν εἰσὶν οἱ λαμβάνοντες 
ιτ ~ eo 3) ἍἋ A oN y SS \ 
ὁτιοῦν οἱ ἔχοντες ἤδη ἢ Ol ἂν μή ; Ol av μὴ ἔχωσιν. 
Οὐκοῦν ὡμολόγηκας εἶναι τούτων καὶ τοὺς μὴ ἐπιστα- 
? a A ἌΣ , we - 
μένους, τῶν μὴ ἐχόντων; Κατένευσε. Tov λαμβανόντων 
δὴ, Ὅν ΖΔ τς ς 7 > 5) EAS ME ae , 
ao εἰσὶν οἱ μανθάνοντες, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τῶν ἐχόντων; Συνέφη. 
Οἱ μὴ ἐπιστάμενοι ἄρα, ἔφη, ne . ὦ Κλεινία, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ οἱ ἐπιστάμενοι. 
Cap. VII. Ἔτι δὴ ἐπὶ τὸ ) τρίτον καταβαλῶν ¢ ἐνητερ 
πάλαισμα ὥρμα 6 Ἐῤθύδημος τὸν νεανίσκον " καὶ ἐγὼ 


γνοὺς βαπτιζόμενον τὸ μειράκιον, βουλόμενος ἀναπαῦ- 


σφόδρα τι. This word properly 
means “ vehemently ;” here some 
sense such as “ exactly, ” «ὁ defi- 
nitely :” the word καὶ has the 
temporal sense noticed above, 
ch. ii. 

τὸ μανθάνειν οὐκ ἐπ. As be- 
fore, Dionysodorus twists the 
question round to the other and 
more proper sense of ἐπίσταμαι, 
which Clinias had intended, and 
Euthydemus had ignored—the 
sense, viz., of synthetic thought, 
not of mere perception of forms. 
“ς Learning,” he says, “ is surely 
the act of acquiring by thought 


what we learn; and if we did not 
know before we learnt, we must 
acquire by the process of learn- 
ing.” 

οἱ ἔχοντες ἤδη, NOM. : οἱ Aap- 
βάνοντες, predicate. 

Οὐκοῦν ὧμ. “ But did you not 
grant that it was just (καὶ) those 
who do not know who belong to 
that class, viz.: that which does 
not possess knowledge ?” For καὶ 
v. infr. ch, xxix. and note on 
Kai TO Κτησιππῴ. 

Ἔτι δὴ, &e. ὥσπερ πάλαισμα 
goes with τρίτον, and νεανίσκον 
with καταβαλῶν. 


ΠΛΑΤΩΝΟΣ ΕὙΘΥΔΗΜΟΣ. Brey ἢ», 


eg συ se, .2 ὃ λ M4 θ ’ 3 e 
σαι αὐτό, μὴ ἡμῖν ἀποδειλιάσειε, παραμυθούμενος εἶπον 
Ξ 3 . 
Ω, Κλεινία, μὴ θαύμαζε, εἴ σοι φαίνονται ἀήθεις οἱ λόγοι 
» - 
ἴσως γὰρ οὐκ αἰσθάνει, οἷον ποιεῖτον τὼ ξένω περὶ σέ. 

o ΄-- > ’ 6 G4 ~ r ~ ~ , 
ποιεῖτον δὲ ταὐτόν, ὅπερ οἱ ἐν TH τελετῇ τῶν Κορυβάν- 
- ~ Joe 
των, ὅταν τὴν Opdvwow ποιῶσι περὶ τοῦτον, ὃν ἂν 

Err » - Ν \ > re , Zi N ὃ lA 
μέλλωσι τελεῖν. καὶ yao ἐκεῖ χορηγία τίς ἐστι καὶ παιδιά, 

ἂν ἘΝ iN EX. i X ~ , noe AAA > ’ 
εἰ ἄρα καὶ τετέλεσαι " καὶ νῦν τούτω οὐδὲν ἀλλο ἢ χορεύ- 
TOV περὶ "σὲ καὶ οἷον ὀρχεῖσθον παίζοντε, ὡς μετὰ τοῦτο 
τελοῦντε. νῦν οὖν νόμισον τὰ πρῶτα Τῶν ἱερῶν ἀκούειν 

τ πὶ ca »Ἅ ε / Lan Ν 
τῶν σοφιστικῶν. πρῶτον γάρ, WC φησι Πρόδικος, περὶ 


ὀνομάτων ὀρθότητος μαθεῖν δεῖ ᾿ ὃ δὴ καὶ ἐνδείκνυσθόν 


ἡμῖν, Dativus Incommodi. For 
the converse see Ar. Ran. 1134. 
Ἐγὼ σιωπῶ τῷδε : “must I hold 
my tongue to please this fellow?” 

Κορυβάντων.  Lobeck’s 80- 
count of the Corybantic mys- 
teries is worth transcription. He 
says: “The Eleusinian and 
Corybantic mysteries were as 
different as possible: the former 
were celebrated with public coun- 
tenance, the latter as privately 
as possible. Over the one pre- 
sided the magistrates and priests 
of Athens; over the other the 
low characters and dregs of the 
people.” The priests of the 
mysteries used to place the neo- 
phyte on a throne, before which 
dancers passed round him, and 
afterwards as well. To judge 
from the context, there must 
have been a certain amount of 
buffoonery. 

εἰ ἄρα καὶ... Understand 
“(as you know) if you have been 
initiated.” We might put the stop 
at παιδιά, and make εἰ doa, &c., 
the apodosis to καὶ νῦν τούτω, &e. 


τὰ πρῶτα τῶν ἱερῶν, cf. Her. 
6, 100. Αἰσχίνης ὁ Νόθωνος, 
ἐὼν τῶν ᾿Ἐῤετρίεων τὰ πρῶτα. 
We may compare the expression 
τὰ τελῆ and the use of the word 
honor in Latin. Sed quum sum- 
mus honor finito computet anno. 
Juv. Sat. 1, 117. The expla- 
nation seems to be that there is 
an identification of the person 
with his office: the office and 
position being always the same, 
whilst the personnel may vary. 

Πρόδικος, of Ceos In the 
Protagoras, 314. C. he is coupled 
with the subject of that dialogue, 
and with Hippias of Elis, 314. 
C.; and again, in the beginning 
of the Hipp. Ma., the same three 
are quoted as examples of lite- 
rary and rhetorical teachers who 
also took part in public business, 
especially that of foreign nego- 
tiation. V. Introd. And for the 
ὀρθότης ὀνομάτων, v. Cratyl. 384, 


-B.: τὸ περὶ τῶν ὀνομάτων οὐ σμικ- 


ρὸν τυγχάνει ὃν μάθημα. εἰ μὲν 
οὖν ἐγὼ ἤδη ἀκηκόη παρὰ Προδί- 
κου, &c. 
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ιν 9 Ων ν : “ 
σοι τὼ ξένω, ὅτι οὐκ ἤδησθα, τὸ μανθάνειν, ὅτι οἱ ἄν- 
θρωποι καλοῦσι μὲν ἐπὶ τῷ τοιῷδε, ὅταν τις ἐξ ἀρχῆς 
! ’ 
μηδεμίαν ἔχων ἐπιστήμην περὶ πράγματός τινος ἔπειτα 
ivf ; > ~ χ βά 4 5 , λ ~ ay: 
ὕστερον αὐτοῦ λαμβάνῃ τὴν ἐπιστήμην, καλοῦσι δὲ 
4 me ol \ oo» ” ae , ’ : 
ταὐτὸ Touro καὶ ἐπειδὰν ἔχων ἤδη τὴν ἐπιστήμην ταύτῃ 
~ 9 , : \ ~ ~ > ~ A , 
τῇ ἐπιστήμῃ ταὐτὸν τοῦτο πρᾶγμα ἐπισκοπῇ ἢ πραττό- 
KN λ , αλλ BN ope , λ ~ 
μενον ἢ λεγόμενον. μᾶλλον μὲν αὐτὸ ξυνιέναι καλοῦσιν 
Ἅ θά " 3” er Ν Ad Ν δὲ ~ ¢ 
ἢ μανθάνειν, ἔστι δ᾽ ὅτε καὶ μανθάνειν. σὲ δὲ τοῦτο, ὡς 
τε ἐνδεί διαλέλῃθ ΕΒ ae ἐπ᾽ ἀνθοώ 
οὗτοι ἐνὸείκνυνται, ὀιαλέληθε, ταὐτὸ ὄνομα ἐπ᾽ ἀνθρώ- 
- 
ποις ἐναντίως ἔχουσι κείμενον, ἐπὶ τῷ τε εἰδότι καὶ ἐπὶ 
) μή πλήσιον δὲ τούτῳ καὶ τὸ ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ ἐρω- 
τῷ μή. παραπλήσ é τούτῳ καὶ τὸ ἐν τῷ δευτέρῳ ἐρω 
- ’ / 
τήματι, ἐν ᾧ ἠρώτων σε, πότερα μανθάνουσιν οἱ ἄνθρω- 
: \ Ἃ Ν - ~ 
ποι ἃ ἐπίστανται, ἢ ἃ μή. ταῦτα δὴ τῶν μαθημάτων 
a) : 8 δ , ree 6 / , 
παιδιά ἐστι" διὸ καί φημι Eyw σοι τούτους προσπαίζειν. 
ὃ \ δὲ λέ ὃ Ν - [νὴ ? Ν λλά Ἃ \ 
παιδιὰν δὲ λέγω διὰ ταῦτα, ὅτι, εἰ καὶ πολλά τις ἢ Kal 
~ , - 
πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα μάθοι, τὰ μὲν πράγματα οὐδὲν ἂν 
aAX io , Soa , δὲ - IN ~ 
μᾶλλον εἰδείη πῃ EXEL, προσπαίζειν δὲ οἷος T ἂν εἴη τοῖς 


Ore οὐκ ἤδησθα, &c. “ Because 
you did not know the double 


it only consists after all in the 
confusion of two different mean- 


meaning of ‘ to learn,’ viz., &c.” 
Notice καλοῦσι μὲν and καλοῦσι 
δὲ, the two balancing clauses 
which explain the equivoque in 
the word μανθάγειν 3 ἐπὶ τῷ τοιῴδε, 
“in the following case.” αὐτοῦ 
to be joined with ἐπιστήμην. 
καλοῦσι δὲ ταὐτὸ τοῦτο, “and they 
give it exactly the same name.” 
ταύτῃ τῇ ἐπιστήμῃ belongs to 
ἐπισκοπῇ as dativus Instrumenti. 
It is worth remembering what 
gall and wormwood all this ex- 
planation of Socrates must be to 
the Sophists: for notice what he 
is doing. He is laying bare all 
the machinery of their apparent 
cleverness, and pointing out that 


ings, which, by carelessness of 
general language, one word hap- 
pens to bear. 

παιδιά ἐστι. Similarly in the 
Meno. 80 fin. ὁρᾶς τοῦτον we 
ἐριστικὸν λόγον κατάγεις: .. . 
ὡς οὐκ ἄρα ἔστι ζητξιν ἀνθρώπῳ 
οὔτε ὅ οἶδεν οὔτε ὃ μὴ οἶδεν. οὔτε 
γὰρ ἂν 6 γε οἶδε ζητοῖ᾽ olde γάρ. 
οὔτε ὃ μὴ οἶδεν " οὐδὲ γὰρ οἶδεν ὃ 
τι ζητήσει. This is a similar fal- 
lacy to that which Socrates calls 
παιδιά in the text: which was 
that a man cannot learn what he 
knows, for he knows it already, 
playing upon the two senses of 
μανθάγειν. | : 
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3 θ he ὃ δ ἢ 4: 9 »» ὃ 4 6 
ανθοωποις, Ola τὴν των ονομάτων διαφοραν ὑποσκε- 
Nt . ee , e Cas cK λύθ - r 
ίζων καὶ ἀνατρέπων, ὥσπερ οἱ τὰ σκολύθρια τῶν μελ- 
λόντων καθιζήσεσθαι ὑποσπῶντες χαίρουσι καὶ γελῶσιν, 
ἐπειδὰν ἴδωσιν ὕπτιον ἀνατετραμμένον. ταῦτα μὲν οὖν 
σοι παρὰ τούτων νόμιζε παιδιὰν γεγονέναι " τὰ δὲ μετὰ 
~ Ἂμ Ὁ »} ’ἤ ᾽ Ν \ ~ 5 ’ 
ταῦτα δῆλον, ὅτι τούτω γέ σοι αὐτὼ τὰ σπουδαῖα ἐνδεί- 
=< θ ς 3 ee ’ > ~ e Gi 6 lA 
ἕεσθον. καὶ ἐγὼ ὑφηγήσομαι αὐτοῖν, iva μοι ὃ ὑπέσχοντο 
5 - ees Ν 2 ὃ , > Ν 
ἀποδῶσιν. ἐφάτην γὰρ ἐπιδείξασθαι τὴν προτρεπτικὴν 
, - - , ~ V4 δεῖ > Of, oo 
σοφίαν " νῦν δέ, μοι δοκεῖ, πρότερον δεῖν ῴηθήτην παῖσαι 
- “- . 
πρὸς σέ. Ταῦτα μὲν οὖν, ὦ Εῤθύδημέ τε καὶ Διονυσό- 
, ςυ.ο a 9 ς - 5 re Q δὲ δὴ 
δωρε, πεπαίσθω τε ὑμῖν καὶ ἴσως ἱκανῶς ἔχει". τὸ δὲ δὴ 
τὸ GS 
μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπιδείξατον προτρέποντε TO μειράκιον, ὅπως 
χρὴ σοφίας τε καὶ ἀρετῆς ἐπιμεληθῆναι. ΠΡ τερον δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
σφῷν ἐνδείξομαι, οἷον αὐτὸ ὑπολαμβάνω καὶ οἵου αὐτοῦ 
ἐπιθυμῶ ἀκοῦσαι. ἐὰν οὖν δόξω ὑμῖν ἰδιωτικῶς τε καὶ 
γελοίως αὐτὸ ποιεῖν, μή μον καταγελᾶτε " ὑπὸ προθὺυ- 
μίας γὰρ τοῦ ἀκοῦσαι τῆς ὑμετέρας σοφίας τολμήσω 
- 9 - Ε 
αὐτοσχεδιάσαι ἐναντίον ὑμῶν. ἀνάσχεσθον οὖν ἀγελαστὶ 
2 ’ > , Ν ς θ είς ΑΝ δος \ δέ 
ἀκούοντες αὐτοί τε καὶ οἱ μαθηταὶ ὑμῶν. Σὺ ὁέ μοι, ὦ 
παῖ ᾿Αξιόχου, ἀπόκριναι. 


ὑποσκελίζων, Lat. supplantare, 


ἰδιωτικῶς, “in an unprofes- 
“ἐ το pull a man’s feet from under 


sional manner.” (dwryc is a 


him.” 

ὕπτιον: for the singular Stallb. 
compares Gorg. 478. C. ΣΩ. 
χαίρουσιν οἱ ἰατρευόμενυις TIQA, 
οὐκ ἐμοί γε δοκεῖ. ΣΏ. μεγάλου 
γὰρ κακοῦ παλλάττεται, | le. ‘for 
it relieves aman.’ 

τούτω ye: “these, if any 
others.” A subtly ironical tri- 
bute to the Sophists’ wisdom. 

ἴσως ix. ἔχει. “1 should think 
it is sufficient : so τὸ μὲν κατα- 
γελασθῆναι ἴσως οὐδὲν πρᾶγμα. 
-Euthyphr. ch. iii. 


private citizen without trade or 
profession. ‘There is of course 
a reference to the superior skill 
of the Sophists in such matters, 
who were men professing ἀρετὴν 
παραδοῦναι κάλλιστα, ch. ii. fin. 
αὐτοσχεδιάζειν here bears its 
primary sense of sketching out 
or knocking up for light pur- 
poses, and this without prepara- 
tion: in EKuthyphr. 5, it means 
“inventing” or “ romancing.” 7 
τολμήσω . . . ἐναντίον ὑμῶν. 
Still deprecating his daring in 


C 
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3 a ’ , ; »" 

Cap. VIII. “Apa γε πάντες ἄνθρωποι βουλόμεθα 
% , PSY. ~ eben he - ~ \ 2 , 
εὖ πράττειν; ἢ τοῦτο μὲν ἐρώτημα ὧν νῦν δὴ ἐφοβού- 
μην ἕν τῶν καταγελάστων; ἀνόητον γὰρ δήπου καὶ τὸ 
> ~ Ν ~ “ 7. \ τ ’ > ’ > 
ἐρωτᾶν Ta τοιαῦτα" τίς yap ov βούλεται ἀνθρώπων εὖ 
πράττειν: Οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὔκ, ἔφη ὁ Κλεινίας. Εἶεν, ἦν δ᾽ 
b) , Ν δὴ NX ~ 2 δὴ r V4 Q s es 
ἐγώ, TO δὴ μετὰ τοῦτο, ἐπειδὴ βουλόμεθα εὖ πράττειν, 
πῶς ἂν εὖ πράττοιμεν ; ap’ ἂν εἰ ἡμῖν πολλὰ κἀγαθὰ 
9} NX ~ 5 , 5» Ἅ θέ és ὃδλ , Q 
εἴη; ἢ τοῦτο ἐκείνου ἔτι εὐηθέστερον; δῆλον γάρ που Kat 
τοῦτο ὅτι οὕτως ἔχει. Συνέφη. Φέρε δή, ἀγαθὰ δὲ ποῖα 


intimating-to the masters of the 
art the lines on which he wishes 
them to work, Socrates makes 
this diversion or interlude in the 
performance of the Sophists, 
principally because he thinks the 
experiment has gone far enough 
on the corpus vile of Clinias. It 
is probable from Ctesippus’ pug- 
nacious attitude later on (ch. xii.) 
that a little more of this brow- 
beating would have led to 
unpleasantness between the fol- 
lowers of the Sophists and the 
ἔρασται of Clinias. Socrates in 
the next place is anxious to set 
a real discussion on foot, or to 
shew up the Sophists’ pretences 
in their true light; and he takes 
the field against them in his usual 
method, pretending that he is 
anxious to be instructed by those 


whom he is going to confound. 


— Ch. VIII. The main questionin 
this diversion is: ‘‘ Can wisdom 
be taught?” as inch. iv. init. So- 
crates tries to raise the question 
with the two Sophists: ‘Can 
virtue be taught ?” v. inf. ch. x. 
fin. πότερον ἢ οὐ διδακτὸν ἡ 
σοφία: Socrates starts with the 


premise that all men desire to be 
successful and happy; and by . 
argument he finds that this end. 
is obtained through the right use 
of our faculties and means to- 
wards a right object. After this 
he proves σοφία, or skill in any 
pursuit, mental or physical, to 
be only a matter of ἐπιστήμη 
or acquired science, v. inf. ch. 
ix.; and if this ἐπιστήμη can be 
taught his point is proved. For 
Socrates’ first premise that all 
men desire happiness, comp. 
Arist. Eth. 1, 7,5. τοιοῦτον δ᾽ 
(sc. τὸ καθ᾽ αὑτὸν αἱρετόν ἀεὶ) ἡ 
εὐδαιμονία μάλιστ᾽ εἶναι δοκεῖ. 
For the second, viz. that action, 
i.e. employment of our faculties, 
is the way to be happy, v. ibid, 
§ 15. τὸ ἀνθρώπινον ἀγαθὸν 
ψυχῆς ἐνέργεια γίνεται κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν. 
"Soa γε. ‘The ye intimates that 
the tone is apologetical ; and this 
tone appears in the next words, 
ap’ ἂν... εὖ mpdrromer, subaud., 
ayaja δὲ ποῖα, &e. ‘And 
what kind, then, of things exist- 
ing are our good things ?” ἀγαθὰ 
is predicate, and goes with ὄντα 
τυγχάνει: ποῖα with τῶν ὄντων. 
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» “Ὁ σὺ "δ... . , ἘΠ ὦ ὦ» τὰ Ὁ 5 λ 4 ὑδὲ 
apa τῶν ὄντων τυγχάνει ἡμῖν ὄντα; ἢ οὐ χαλεπὸν οὐδὲ 
σεμνοῦ ἀνδρὸς πάνυ τι οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἔοικεν εἶναι εὑρεῖν ; 
- x Nv ς» by [τὴ Ν λ τὰ > 46 κ᾿ ΄ . 
πᾶς yao ἂν ἡμῖν εἴποι, ὅτι τὸ πλουτεῖν ἀγαθόν. ἦ γάρ; 
Πάνυ γ᾽, ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὸ ὑγιαίνειν καὶ τὸ καλὸν 
Ἦν ΨΗ ἐὴ 
- Ν ~ ~ 
εἶναι kal τἄλλα κατὰ TO σῶμα ἱκανῶς παρεσκευάσθαι ; 
Y \ 
Συνεδόκει. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν εὐγένειαί τε καὶ δυνάμεις καὶ τιμαὶ 
- ~ — \ ἡ 
ἐν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ δῆλά ἐστιν ἀγαθὰ ὄντα. Ὡμολόγει. Τί οὖν, 
γ᾽ 5 ς ὦ λ , = > Aw a y jules a * \ 
ἔφην, ἔτι ἡμῖν λείπεται τῶν ἀγαθῶν; τί apa ἐστὶ τὸ 
σώφρονά τε εἶναι καὶ δίκαιον καὶ ἀνδρεῖον ; πότερον 
Ν , εὐ λ ’ ς - ’ ΔΝ ~ θῶ ς 
πρὸς Διός, ὦ Κλεινία, ἡγεῖ σὺ, cay ταῦτα τιθῶμεν ὡς 
> θά. 6080 @ es A) δον 90 N SME i Ν > 
ἀγαθά, ὀρθὼς ἡμᾶς θήσειν, ἢ ἐαν μή ; ἴσως yao av τις 
ἡμῖν ἀμφισβητήσειε" σοὶ δὲ πώς δοκεῖ; ᾿Αγαθά, ἔφη 6 
Κλεινίας. Eiev, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. τὴν δὲ σοφίαν ποῦ χοροῦ 
᾽ὔ >] ~ > ~ XN Cy , 9 - 
τάξομεν; ἐν τοῖς ἀγαθοῖς, ἢ πώς λέγεις; Ἔν τοῖς 
ἰγαθοῖς. ᾿Ενθυμοῦ δή, μή λείπ DY a 
ἀγαθοῖς. νθυμοῦ δή. mh τι παραλείπωμεν τῶὧν ἀγα- 
θών, 6 τι καὶ ἄξιον λόγου. ᾿Αλλά μοι δοκοῦμεν, ἔφη, 
οὐδέν, ὁ Κλεινίας. Καὶ ἐγὼ ἀναμνησθεὶς εἶπον, ὅτι 
4 ~ ~ 
Nat μὰ Δία κινδυνεύομέν ye τὸ μέγιστον τῶν ἀγαθῶν 
Τί τοῦτο: ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. 
Κλει ia’ ὃ πάντες φασί, καὶ of πάνυ φαῦλοι, μέγιστον 


᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις, ἔφη. 


παραλιπεῖν. Τὴν εὐτυχίαν, ὦ 


τῶν ἀγαθὼν εἶναι. Καὶ ἐγὼ αὖ 


δικαιοσύνη includes the other 
three, which are the perfection 


ἢ ov χαλεπὸν, &c. The order 
. n 


> 4 ~ » - ᾽ 
is ἢ οὐδὲ τοῦτο ἔοικεν εἶναι οὐ 


χαλεπὸν εὑμεῖν οὐδὲ πάνυ τι σεμ- 
vou ἄνδρος : ‘Or does not this 
even seem,” &c. There is a re- 
dundance of negatives, 

ἐν τῇ ἑαυτ. Intell. γῇ, Stallb. 

χύρου. This metaphor has been 
employed before in ch. v. fin., 
ὥσπερ ὑπὸ διδασκάλου χόρος ἀπο- 
σημήναντος. 

σοφίαν. σωφροσύνη, δικαιοσύνη, 
ἀνδρεία, and σοφία are the four 
cardinal virtues of the Republic. 


of the three different components 
of the mind of man, the λογισ- 
τικὸν, θυμοειδὲς, and ἐπιθυμητι- 
κόν. 

ὅ τι καὶ ἄξιον λόγου : ‘‘ which 
is nevertheless (καὶ) worthy of 
remark.” καὶ as often merely 
emphasizes the word it precedes. 
In the next lines καὶ ot πάγυ φ. : 
it means “‘even;” and v. infr. 
κἂν παῖς γνοίη : cry very child 
would know this.” 
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πάλιν μετανοήσας εἷπον, ὅτι ᾽Ολίγου καταγέλαστοι ἐγε- 
νόμεθα ὑπὸ τών ξένων ἐγώ τε καὶ σύ, ὦ παῖ ᾿Αξιόχου. 
Τί δή, ἔφη, τοῦτο; Ὅτι εὐτυχίαν ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν 
Τί οὖν 
δὴ τοῦτο; Καταγέλαστον δήπου, ὃ πάλαι πρόκειται, 


θέμενοι νῦν δὴ αὖθις περὶ τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἐλέ 
μένοι νῦν OXF) AUULC πέρι TOV AUTOV ἐλέγομεν. 


τοῦτο πάλιν προτιθέναι καὶ δὶς ταὐτὰ λέγειν. Πώς, ἔφη, 
τοῦτο λέγεις : Ἢ σοφία δήπου, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, εὐτυχία ἐστί" 
- δὲ Pal ~ , x a 24 ’ὔ 4 6 Ν᾽ 
τοῦτο Of κἂν παῖς γνοίη. Καὶ ὃς ἐθαύμασεν" οὕτως ἔτι 
Καγὼ γνοὺς αὐτὸν θαυμά- 
9g g ct bes 
Covta, Ao’ οὐκ οἶσθα, ἔφην, ὦ Κλεινία, ὅτι περὶ αὐλη- 


, \ > Al] 5 , 
VEOC TE καὶ ενηὔὕης ἔστι. 


, 3 , ς DA cee , (ae) * 7 
μάτων εὐπραγίαν οἱ αὐληταὶ εὐτυ χέστατοί εἰσι ; ΣΣυνέφη. 
Οὐκοῦν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ περὶ γραμμάτων γραφῆς τε καὶ 
Τί δέ; πρὸς 


Ἁ ~ lA , ~ ” 5 , 
τους THC θαλάττης κινδύνους μων οἰιει EUTU χεστεέρους 


ἀναγνώσεως οἱ γραμματισταί ; Πάνυ γε. 


τινὰς εἶναι τῶν σοφῶν κυβερνητῶν, ὡς ἐπὶ πᾶν εἰπεῖν : 
3 ~ , , , \ la Ἃ 
Οὐ δῆτα. Τί δέ; στρατευόμενος μετὰ ποτέρου ἂν ἥδιον 
~ ~ \ ~ 
τοῦ κινδύνου TE Kal τῆς τύχης μετέχοις, μετὰ σοφοῦ 
~ ~ \ ~ 
στρατηγοῦ ἢ μετ᾽ ἀμαθοῦς ; Mera σοφοῦ. Τί δέ; ἀσθε- 
~ Ν “Ἃ “Ὁ 
νῶν μετὰ ποτέρου ἂν ἡδέως κινδυνεύοις, μετὰ σοφοῦ 
\ ~ εἰ 3 sz 9 
Mera σοφοῦ. ἾΑρ᾽ οὖν, ἦν ὃ 
5) ὦ 3 ,ὕ ἍἋ 5} » \ a ’ 
ἐγώ, ὅτι εὐτυχέστερον ἂν οἴει πράττειν μετὰ σοφου πράτ- 


᾽ ~ oA Oe τ 
ἰατρου ἢ μετα ἀμαθοὺς: 


N Nie ~ I , 
των ἢ μετα ἀμαθοῦς ; βιυνεέχωρῤρει. 


εὐτυχίαν ἐν τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν. So- 
crates introduces by the way a 
fresh thought, which he sows in 
the mind of Clinias—the thought, 
viz., that the wise man is in @ 
manner the controller of fortune. 
Zeno, the founder of the Stoic 
philosophy, brought on this pre- 
cept by recommending the virtue 
of action; and the doctrine was 
pushed to absurdity by his fol- 
lowers, whom Horace ridicules ; 


Sat. 1, 3, 124:—“Si dives qui 
sapiens est, Et sutor bonus et 
solus formosus et est rex, Cur 
optas quod habes?” where the 
wise man is even a king, and jack 
of all trades besides. V. inf, 
ch, xx. 

we ἐπὶ πᾶν εἰπεῖν : “to speak 
as for every instance,” i.e. “to 
speak in general terms.” ἐπὶ 
means ‘extending over;” ἐπὶ 
πᾶν, therefore, “to the whole 
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’ - 24 ~ os 

Cap. IX. ‘H σοφία apa πανταχοῦ εὐτυχεῖν ποιεῖ 

\ 2 ’ ~ > \ , ig lA 3 59} , 

τοὺς ἀνθρώποῦς. οὐ γὰρ δήπου ἁμαρτάνοι γ᾽ av ποτέ 
’ ἢ >> ὦ ’ ~ ,ὕ . , 

τις σοφίᾳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἀνάγκη ὀρθῶς πράττειν καὶ τυγχάνειν. 


’ 
ἦ γὰρ ἄν οὐκέτι σοφία εἴη. Συνωμολογησάμεθα τελευ- 
- - f ~ ! = 
τῶντες οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως ἐν κεφαλαίῳ οὕτω τοῦτο ἔχειν 


σοφίας παρούσης, ᾧ ἂν παρῇ. μηδὲν προσδεῖσθαι εὐτυ-ς 


’, 5 4 Qa ~ λ Ἕ θ 1X > 
χίας. ἐπειδὴ δὲ τοῦτο συνωμολογησάμεθα, πάλιν ἔπυν- 
θανόμην αὐτοῦ τὰ πρότερον ὡμολογημένα πῶς ἂν ἡμῖν 

~ > 
ἔχοι. “ΩὩμολογήσαμεν yap, ἔφην, εἰ ἡμῖν ἀγαθὰ πολλὰ 
Συνέφη. ἾΑρ᾽ 

“- ὑὃ - Ἃ ὃ Ν Ν , 2 θά b) δὲ 
οὖν εὐδαιμονοῖμεν ἂν dia τὰ παρόντα ayala, εἰ μηδὲν 
ἡμᾶς ὠφελοῖ ἢ εἰ ὠφελοῖ ; Εἰ ὠφελοῖ, ἔφη. ἾΑρ᾽ οὖν 
» 9 r , > 9, ’ ς ὦ ’ θ o 9 ~ ? 
αν TL ὠφελοίη: εἰ ELN μόνον ἡμῖν, χρῳμεῦα ὁ aUTOLE UN; 


- Nw 9s ’ὔ’ 
παρείη, εὐδαιμονεῖν ἂν καὶ εὖ πράττειν. 
ΕῚ 


οἷον σιτία εἰ ἡμῖν εἴη πολλά, ἐσθίοιμεν δὲ μή, ἢ ποτόν, 
πίνοιμεν δὲ μή, ἔσθ᾽ ὅ τι ὠφελοίμεθ᾽ ἄν ; Οὐ δῆτα, ἔφη. 
Τί δέ; οἱ δημιουργοὶ πάντες, εἰ αὐτοῖς εἴη πάντα τὰ 
ἐπιτήδεια παρεσκευασμένα ἑκάστῳ εἰς τὸ ἑαυτοῦ ἔργον, 


extent.” Cf. infra, ch. xvii. 
οὐδεμία τῆς θηρευτικῆς αὐτῆς ἐπὶ 
πλέον ἐστὶν ἢ ὕσον θηρεῦσαι καὶ 
χειρώσασθαι. | 

ἡ σοφία apa... There is 
really a slight play upon words 
in this induction. Εὐτυχιά is 
not, in its ordinary sense, ‘ well 
being,” as dependent upon study 
and exertion, which is the sense 
Socrates has gradually worked 


round to here, but that kind of | 


mere ‘‘ good fortune” which made 
the poet exclaim τοῖς εὐτυχοῦσι 
Kai τρίμηνα παιδία : 1.6. Miracu- 
lous good fortune. 

πῶς ἂν ἡμῖν ἔχοι. ‘ How the 
former conclusions might be 
turning out for us now.” “ How 


the premises were affected by 
our discovery of the goods of this 
life.” The particle ἂν with op- 
tative must imply some degree 
of futurity or potentiality, how- 
ever small. 

εἰ εἴη μόνον ἡμῖν : “if we only 
had it.” μόνον with εἴη. 

ὠφελοίη. Notice collateral form 
of ὠφελοῖ, an Atticism. So infr. 
ayavaxroiny, ch. xx. E. ἀμφισ- 
Bnroiny, ch. xxiii. init. 

χρῴμεθα δ᾽. Here the doctrine 
that there is virtue in action and 
employment enters: possession 
is useless by itself, although 
better than bad use. V. inf. 
πλέον γάρ που, ἐάν τις χρῆται 
μὴ ὀρθῶς ἢ ἐὰν ἐᾷ. 
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' ~ > ᾽ ~ TWN: ἈΞ ἂν “- τ , Εν Α 4 
XOWVTO avuTOLC ΜΉ" αρ αν OUTOL EV TOATTOLEV ta τὴν 


~ v4 7 Ly ’ Δ o ~ Ν 
κτῆσιν, ὅτι κεκτημένοι εἶεν πάντα ἃ δεῖ κεκτῆσθαι τὸν 
Ν 3 Ἷ 
δημιουργόν; οἷον τέκτων, εἰ παρεσκευασμένος εἴη τά τε 
» Ὁ N nr ς VA , δὲ ,» a ? 
ὄργανα ἅπαντα καὶ ξύλα ἱκανά, τεκταίνοιτο δὲ μή, ἔσθ 
e¢ 2 ἀρ δ, Ὁ 2 ΕΞ 5 “ὦ 
ὅ τι ὠφελοῖτ᾽ ἂν ἀπὸ τῆς κτήσεως; Οὐδαμῶς, ἔφη. Τί 


! - ἉὋΔδ ~ 
adé; εἴ τις κεκτημένος εἴη πλοῦτόν TE Kal ἃ νῦν δὴ ἐλέ- 


’ὔ Ν > 2 ~ Q » - , BY D7 R 
yousv πάντα τὰ ἀγαθά, χρῷτο δὲ αὐτοῖς μή, ap av 
at ~ ~ > ~ 
εὐδαιμονοῖ διὰ τὴν τούτων κτῆσιν τῶν ἀγαθῶν; Οὐ 
- Sg , ~ 3) 5» ς " Ἂς ’ 
δῆτα, ὦ Σώκρατες. Δεῖν ἄρα, ἔφην, ὡς ἔοικε, μὴ μόνον 
~ N ~ > \ Q , bp] , 
κεκτῆσθαι τὰ τοιαῦτα ἀγαθὰ τὸν μέλλοντα εὐδαίμονα 
\ ‘ ~ -ω 
ἔσεσθαι, ἀλλὰ καὶ χρῆσθαι αὐτοῖς ὡς οὐδὲν ὄφελος 
- - gs εἰ 
τῆς κτήσεως γίγνεται. ᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις. ἾΑρ᾽ οὖν, ὦ Κλει- 
νία, ἤδη τοῦτο ἱκανὸν πρὸς τὸ εὐδαίμονα ποιῆσαί τινα, 
, Pe > \ NY Ν - 2 “ 2) 
τό τε κεκτῆσθαι τἀγαθὰ καὶ τὸ χρῆσθαι αὐτοῖς ; "Εμοιγε 
~ ’ 5 yar | , > «ἢ 93 - ~ , A 
δοκεῖ. Πότερον, ἦν ὃ ἔγω; eav ὀρθῶς χρῆταί τις ἢ 
XN x ~ ~ ΟῚ 
καὶ ἐὰν μή; ᾿Εὰν ὀρθῶς. Καλῶς γε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, λέγεις. 
πλέον γάρ που, οἶμαι, θάτερόν ἐστιν, ἐάν τις χρῆται 
~ ~ τν \ ~ \ 
ὁτῳοῦν μὴ ὀρθῶς πράγματι ἢ ἐὰν ἐᾷ. TO μὲν γὰρ κακόν, 
Q ὃ by Q v7 2 ’ Ἅ 3 “ , 
τὸ δὲ οὔτε κακὸν οὔτε ἀγαθόν. ἢ οὐχ οὕτω φαμέν: 
Ξιυνεχώρει. Τί οὖν; ἐν τῇ ἐργασίᾳ τε καὶ χρήσει τῇ 
4 \ ar ~ ἄλλ ,? aga , > θῶ 
περὶ τὰ ξύλα μῶν ἄλλο τί ἐστι τὸ ἀπεργαζόμενον ὀρθῶς 


ἄρ᾽ ἂν. Notice the position πλέον yap που, &e. πλέον here 


of ἂν, brought to the beginning 
of the clause to intimate that it 
is hypothetical, belonging in con- 
struction to πράττοιεν. 

Πότερον ... This question 
brings in a further requisite for 
the definition of happiness, viz., 
the right use of good things. By 
putting the question as an alter- 
native, Socrates involves Clinias 
in the necessity of accepting the 
dogma that is implied. There 
is a fallacy of the two questions, 


bears a bad sense, apparently in 
opposition to its ordinary use, 
which is rather “superior,” 
‘‘ pre-eminent,” than as_ here, 
“worse.” But we have a kin- 
dred use of μέγα in the Homeric 
phrases μέγα ἔργον in the sense 
of a crime, Od. 3, 261, 275; 
μέγα εἰπεῖν, to brag, Od. 3, 227 ; 
and a similar phrase, ch. xxiii. 
fin., where y. note. 

μῶν ἄλλο τι. . . τὸ with 
χρῆσθαι, ἀπεργ. is accusative of 
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~ δι - ! YY 4 
χρῆσθαι ἢ ἐπιστήμη ἡ τεκτονική; Οὐ δῆτα, ἔφη. Αλλὰ 
- ~ , 
μήν που καὶ ἐν τῇ περὶ τὰ σκεύη ἐργασίᾳ τὸ ὀρθῶς ἐπι- 
στήμη ἐστὶν ἡ ἀπεργαζομένη. Συνέφη. “Ap οὖν, ἦν 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ περὶ τὴν χρείαν ὧν ἐλέγομεν τὸ πρῶτον τῶν 
> ~ , Rn ὑπ , NY ἀλλ ee A ~ 
ἀγειθών, πλούτου τε καὶ ὑγιείας καὶ κάλλους, TO ὀρθὼώς 
πᾶσι τοῖς τοιούτοις χρῆσθαι ἐπιστήμη ἦν ἡγουμένη καὶ 
: ~ Ν - Ἃ ἀλλ ἌΣ ’ὔ Ὕ δ᾽ ἢ 
κατορθοῦσα τὴν πρᾶξιν, ἢ αλλο τι; Ἐπιστήμη, ἢ ὃ oc. 
\ 
Ov μόνον ἄρα εὐτυχίαν, ἀλλὰ καὶ εὐπραγίαν, we ἔοικεν, 
ἡ ἐπιστήμη παρέχει τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐν πάσῃ κτήσει τε 
ς Ξ Ξ- Ὡ ᾽ 
καὶ πράξει. Ὡμολόγει. ἾΑρ᾽ οὖν, ὦ πρὸς Διός, ἦν ὃ 
> , » , ~ » ἤ 7 7 
EYW; ὄφελός τι τών ἄλλων κτημάτων ἄνευ φρονήσεως 
“A , Ἔα ἢ Ψ , ὃς » θ ΧΩ x 
καὶ σοφίας : apa ye ὀνίναιτ᾽ av ἀνθρωπος πολλὰ κεκτη- 
, Ν aA \ 7 ~ Sy ae ae 
μένος καὶ πολλα πράττων νοῦν μὴ ἔχων; ἢ μᾶλλον 
γἋ2 ΄΄΄» DO δὲ ’ ᾿ 9 no ,ὕ 
ὀλίγα νοῦν ἔχων ; ὧδε δὲ σκόπει" οὐκ ἐλάττω πράττων 
thd vn >] , ἐλά δὲ ¢ ’ὔ ~ ΕΝ 
ἐλάττω ἂν ἐξαμαρτάνοι, ἐλάττω δὲ ἁμαρτάνων ἧττον av 
ῳ 7 ~ ~ \ 
κακῶς πράττοι, ἧττον δὲ κακῶς πράττων ἄθλιος ἧττον ἂν 
J : / seaming Nn = 
ein; Πάνυ γ᾽; ἔφη. Πότερον οὖν ἂν μᾶλλον ἐλάττω τις 
Ἅ / 
πράττοι πένης ὧν ἢ πλούσιος ; Πένης, ἔφη. Πότερον δὲ 
> θ Δ ὦ Se: Ασθ ΄ Πό δὲξ Ἂν" 
ἀσθενὴς ἢ ἰσχυρός. ᾿Ασθενής. Πότερον δὲ ἔντιμος ἢ ἄτι- 
Υ̓ > ~ 
μος; “Armuoc. Πότερον δὲ ἀνδρεῖος ὧν καὶ σώφρων 


the subject, the person who 
works. 
᾿ ἐπιστήμη. This word is impor- 
tant, marking the point where 
Socrates passes to the beginning 
of his conclusion. He has been 
aiming at this all the time—viz., 
that fortune is after all control- 
lable by skill, and skill is a right 
use of material, and a right use 
ef material is knowledge or 
science, ἐπιστήμη. 

τὸ ὀρθῶς. “The right 
use of material was the scientific 
knowledge that produces (results) 


from it.” Understand χρῆσθαι 
with ὀρθῶς. 

ἢ μᾶλλον ὀλίγα... “ Or would 
he not rather profit himself by 
few actions and few acquirements 
plus intelligence ? ” 

πότερον οὖν... ‘Would a 
poor manor a rich man be more 
likely to perform fewer actions.” 
The juxtaposition of μᾶλλον 
ἐλάττω is awkward: if we omit 
μᾶλλον in rendering, nothing is 
lost, and the meaning. gains in 
clearness. 
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Οὐκοῦν καὶ 
ἀργὸς μᾶλλον ἢ ἐργάτης ; Συνεχώρει. Καὶ βραδὺς 
RAN. Ἃ a ὶ auBrAd 600 Se ’ αλλ 
μᾶλλον ἢ ταχύς; καὶ ἀμβλύ ὁρῶν καὶ ἀκούων μᾶλλον 
ἢ ὀξύ; Πάντα τὰ τοιαῦτα ξυνεχωροῦμεν ἀλλήλοις. Ἔν 
κεφαλαίῳ δ᾽, ἔφην, ὦ Κλεινία, κινδυνεύει σύμπαντα, ἃ 


ἐλάττω ἄν πράττοι ἢ δειλός; Δειλός. 


οἷ Ὁ 5) > \ “- ’ ΝΑ Id Φ ,’ 
τὸ πρῶτον ἔφαμεν ἀγαθὰ εἶναι, οὐ περὶ τούτου ὁ λόγος 
’ Ss 6 9 td b) ς \ , > 7. 
αὐτοῖς εἶναι, ὅπως αὐτά ye καθ᾽ αὑτὰ πέφυκεν ἀγαθά, 
a? we: ἘΝ 5" Ah Ν eee πος > 6; 
ἀλλ᾽ we ἔοικεν, WO EXEL’ ἐὰν μὲν αὐτῶν ἡγῆται ἀμαθία, 
\ κα ~ 
μείζω Kaka εἶναι τῶν ἐναντίων, dow δυνατώτερα ὑπη- 
- = ἌΣ Ν 
ρετεῖν τῷ ἡγουμένῳ κακῷ ὄντι" ἐὰν δὲ φρόνησις τε καὶ 
b) \ 9 \ by ~ 
σοφία, μείζω ἀγαθά" αὐτὰ δὲ καθ᾽ αὑτὰ οὐδέτερα αὐτῶν 
IO Ν 5] “ , ᾽ ς μὴ e Υ 
οὐδενὸς ἄξια εἶναι. Φαίνεται, ἔφη, ὡς ἔοικεν, οὕτως, 
Τί οὖν ἡμῖν συμ[δαίνει ἐκ τῶν εἰῤῥημέ- 
/ nN Lo / 3 Vv 2 A, 
νων; ἄλλο τι ἢ τῶν μὲν ἄλλων οὐδὲν ὃν οὔτε ἀγαθὸν 


ὡς σὺ λέγεις. 


yy , ’, δὲ ὃ ~ ” ς δ , > 
οὔτε κακόν, τούτοιν δὲ ὀυοῖν ὄντοιν ἡ μὲν σοφία aya- 
θόν. ἡ δὲ ἀμαθία κακόν; “Ὡμολόγει. 
Cap. X. Ἔτι τοίνυν, ἔφην, τὸ λοιπὸν ἐπισκεψώμεθα. 
5 Ν 5 , Ν “ ’ A > ’ 
ἐπειδὴ εὐδαίμονες μὲν εἶναι προθυμούμεθα πάντες, ἐφά- 
νημεν δὲ τοιοῦτοι γιγνόμενοι ἐκ τοῦ χρῆσθαί τε τοῖς 


καὶ βραδὺς μᾶλλον . .. 1. 6. 
ἐλάττω, as before. ‘‘ The slow 
would do less than the fast.” 

Ἔν κεφ. ‘¢ On the whole, our 
account of these things was 
wrong: we called them good 
things per se, but they are only 
good per mentem. Intelligence 
then is the important factor of 
well-doing and well-being, the 
others, such as riches, wealth, 
courage, &c., are but the raw 
material.” 

For the construction of this 
sentence, with the accusativus 
pendens v. Soph. El. 1364. 

τοὺς yap ἐν μέσῳ λόγους 
πολλαὶ κυκλοῦνται νύκτες ἡμέραι 
τ᾽ ἴσαι 


ai ταῦτά σοι δείξουσιν, ᾿Ηλέκτρα, 
σαφῆ. 

περὶ τούτου refers to what 
follows, viz. ὅπως αὐτά ye, &e. 
ὁ λόγος αὐτοῖς οὐ περὶ τούτου 
εἶναι. “The account we gave 
of them was wrong (ov« εἶναι) in 
this respect (περὶ τούτου). 

τῶν ἐναντίων, their contraries: 
e.g. poverty, stupidity, sloth. 

ὑπηρετεῖν. To supplement, 
back up, assist. 

μείζω ἀγαθά, sc. τῶν ἔναν- 
Τιων. 

ὃν. Supply τυγχάνει from 
συμβαίνει. 

ἐκ τοῦ χρῆσθαι, &e. ““Νοη ἔδη- 
tum ex rerum usu, sed ex recto 
usu.”— Stallb, To use them 
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’ 7. a 9 AG ~ A A δὲ ᾽ AG 4 5 
ποάγμασι καὶ ὀρθῶς χρῆσθαι, τὴν δὲ ὀρθότητα καὶ εὐτυ- 
~ ! 
χίαν ἐπιστήμη ἡ παρέχουσα, δεῖ δή, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐκ παν- 
τὸς τρόπου ἅπαντα ἄνδρα τοῦτο παρασκευάζεσθαι, ὅπως 
e , ff “ nn ” , Ρ' Ν Ν γ 
ὡς σοφώτατος ἔσται. ἢ οὐ; Ναΐ, ἔφη. Καὶ παρὰ πατρός 
δή ~ ade ὃ - λ ’ λὺ 
ye δήπου τοῦτο οἰόμενον δεῖν παραλαμβάνειν πολὺ 
αλλ XN , Q 3.9 , ᾿ ir ead 
μᾶλλον ἢ χρήματα, kai παρ᾽ ἐπιτρόπων καὶ φίλων τῶν 
” ᾿ - ’ ' 5 τ s Sia, 
τε ἄλλων καὶ τῶν φασκόντων ἐραστῶν εἶναι, Kal ξένων 
Ν ~ ’ es ld ’ ὃ δό 
καὶ πολιτῶν, δεόμενον καὶ ἱκετεύοντα σοφίας μεταδιδό- 
δας ? Ὁ Ξ , δὲ aN ey 
val, οὐδὲν αἰσχρόν, ὦ Κλεινία, οὐδὲ νεμεσητὸν ἕνεκα 
τούτου ὑπηρετεῖν καὶ δουλεύειν καὶ ἐραστῇ καὶ παντὶ 
> ~ - » ~ 
ἀνθρώπῳ, ὁτιοῦν ἐθέλοντα ὑπηρετεῖν τῶν καλῶν ὑπη- 
ρετημάτων, προθυμούμενον σοφὺν γενέσθαι. ἢ οὐ δοκεῖ 
” > , e la ‘ % s ~ ᾽ 
σοι, ἔφην ἐγώ, οὕτως; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν εὖ μοι δοκεῖς λέ- 
“- “- “ 
γειν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. Εἰ ἔστι γε, ὦ Κλεινία, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἡ σοφία 
> ~ 
διδακτόν, ἀλλὰ μὴ ἀπὸ ταὐτομάτου παραγίγνεται τοῖς 
~ ~ , / 
ἀνθρώποις. τοῦτο γὰρ ἡμῖν ἔτι σκεπτέον καὶ οὔπω διω- 
᾿] “ 
μολογημένον ἐμοί τε καὶ σοί. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔμοιγε, ἔφη, ὦ 
- ἂν τῆς ᾿ a 
Σώκρατες, διδακτὸν εἶναι δοκεῖ. Καὶ ἐγὼ ἡσθεὶς εἶπον" 
εἰ ~ 3 / 3 ~ 
Η καλῶς λέγεις, ὦ ἄριστε ἀνδρῶν, καὶ εὖ ἐποίησας 
5 ~ “Ὁ 
ἀπαλλάξας με σκέψεως πολλῆς περὶ τούτου αὐτοῦ, πό- 
Ν Ea > ὃ ὃ Q ς ’ὔ - “" > AN 
τερον διδακτὸν ἢ OV διδακτὸν ἡ σοφία. νῦν οὖν ἐπειδὴ 
: ἈΝ ἈΝ ὃ ὃ Q ὃ - ἈΝ ’ - ” ᾿ , 
σοὶ Kal διδακτὸν δοκεῖ Kai μόνον τῶν ὄντων εὐδαίμονα 
“ > ~ ~ Q bY θ 7 N , A - 
καὶ εὐτυχῆ ποιεῖν τὸν ἄνθρωπον, ἄλλο τι ἢ φαίης av 


rightly is as indispensable as it 
is to use them at all, 

Kai παρὰ πατρός γε... Hein- 
dorf expresses the order thus :— 
οὐδὲν αἰσχρὸν οὐδὲ νεμεσητὸν... 
ὑπηρετεῖν , . . οἰόμενον δεῖν. 
“It is not wrong for ἃ man to 
undergoany honourable exertion, 
if he thinks (οἰόμενον) that he 
ought to get this gift above all 
others,” Routh compares Sympos, 


184, C. νενόμισται yap δὴ ἡμῖν, 
ἐάν τις ἐθέλῃ τινὰ θεραπεύειν, 
ἡγούμενος δί᾽ ἐκεῖνον ἀμείνων 
ἔσεσϑαι ἢ κατὰ ἄλλο ὁτιοῦν μέρος 
ἀρετῆς, αὕτη αὖ ἡ ἐθελοδουλεία 
οὐκ αἰσχρὸν εἶναι οὐδὲ κολακεία, 
ἄλλοτι ἢ. V. S. ch. v.3 notice 
the different tenses in the follow- 
ing words :—‘ You will say, and 
you are actually contemplating 
it, 
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3 . : ρῳ 9S r ~ Q 7 & 9 ~ ν᾽ WS 
ἀναγκαῖον εἶναι φιλοσοφεῖν καὶ αὑτὸς ἐν vy ἔχεις αὐτὸ 
miley hs ᾽ a s ” εὐ ’ ς ae 
ποιεῖν; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, we οἷόν τε 

μάλιστα. 
3 ~ ) 3 
Cap. XI. Kayo ταῦτα ἄσμενος ἀκούσας, Τὸ piv 
! 
ἐμόν, ἔφην, παράδειγμα, ὦ Διονυσόδωρέ τε καὶ Εὐθύ- 
One, οἵων ἐπιθυμῶ τῶν προτρεπτικῶν λόγων εἶναι, 
- io Pp! 9} Q “λ ὃ Ν, ~ r ’ἤ 
τοιοῦτον, ἰδιωτικὸν ἴσως καὶ μόλις διὰ μακρῶν λεγό- 
Ξ ae δὲ e , yA SON ~ , 
μενον᾽ σφῷν δὲ ὁπότερος βούλεται, ταὐτὸν τοῦτο τέχνῃ 
5 ὃ ΤΨ wer b) δὲ ἈΝ ~ yA θ 
πράττων ἐπιδειξάτω ἡμῖν. εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτο βούλεσθον, 
θρ 5 Ν aN {tn b) ὃ , ‘aa , 
ὅθεν ἐγὼ ἀπέλιπον, τὸ ἑξῆς ἐπιδείξατον τῷ μειρακίῳ, 
πότερον πᾶσαν ἐπιστήμην δεῖ αὐτὸν κτᾶσθαι, ἢ ἔστι τις 
, “ΔΝ ὃ - λ 4 Db ὃ ~ Cos θὲ » ὃ 
μία, ἣν δεῖ λαβόντα εὐδαιμονεῖν τε καὶ ἀγαθὸν. ἄνδρα 
εἶναι, καὶ τίς αὕτη. ὥσπερ γὰρ ἔλεγον ἀρχόμενος, περὶ 
ΧΑ ~ ς « , N V4 ὃ Ν , V4 
πολλοῦ ἡμῖν τυγχάνει Ov τόνὸε TOV νεανίσκον σοφόν 


τε kat ἀγαθὸν γενέσθαι. 


? τ Sy “- ~ 3 9 , e ~ Q Ν 
Εγὼ μὲν οὖν ταῦτα εἶπον, ὦ Κρίτων" τῷ δὲ μετὰ 


οἵων ἐπιθυμῶ. .. the words 


τῶν προτρεπτικῶν λόγων belong 


to παραδεῖγμα, and οἵων should 
be taken with εἶναι. ‘My 
sketch of suggestive argument, 
as I wish it to be, is of this kind,” 
We have had the προτρεπτικὸς 
λόγος above ch. vii. ad fin. ἐφάτην 
γὰρ ἐπιδείξασΞαι τὴν προτρεπτικὴν 
σοφίαν, and below, in this pas- 
sage, παρακελευστικὸς ὁ λόγος. 
« Suggestive” is perhaps the 
nearest equivalent in English ; 
‘** inductive” would be the exact 
equivalent if its services were not 
retained too strictly by the lan- 
guave of logic. The word im- 
plies the true principle of all 
education, moral, intellectual, or 
physical, viz. not to state alone 
directions for action, but to ac- 
custom and direct the mind “88 


well to such habits of thought as 
may enable it of itself to recog- 
nize and pursue right objects of 
action. 

ἰδιωτικὸν, ν. 8. not. ad cap. vii. 
It is to be taken in contrast to 
τέχνῃ πράττων in the next sen- 
tence; and to illustrate the 
point, viz. of Socrates sketching 
out his plan, and asking the pro- 
fessional men to work upon it, we 
may think of an architect who, 
according to his _ professional 
knowledge, carries out the rough 
plan which his employer supplies. 

ὕξεν ἐγὼ . . . these words 
follow τὸ ἑξῆς in construction ; in 
oSey the ablative case is attracted 
into the relative sentence. ‘ Be- 
gin from that point where I left 
on,” 

ἣν δεῖ λαβόντα edd. δεῖ be- 
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τοῦτο ἐσομένῳ πάνυ σφόδρα προσεῖχον τὸν νοῦν, καὶ 
ἐπεσκόπουν, τίνα ποτὲ τρόπον ἅψοιντο τοῦ λόγου καὶ 
ὁπόθεν ἄρξοιντο παρακελευόμενοι τῷ νεανίσκῳ σοφίαν 
τε καὶ ἀρετὴν ἀσκεῖν. ὁ οὖν πρεσβύτερος αὐτῷν, ὁ 
Διονυσόδωρος, πρότερος ἤρχετο τοῦ λό͵ ου, καὶ ἡμεῖς 
πάντες ἐβλέπομεν πρὸς αὐτὸν ὡς αὐτίκα μάλα ἀκουσ- 
duevor θαυμασίους τινὰς λόγους. ὕπερ οὖν καὶ συνέβη 
ἡμῖν" θαυμαστὸν γάρ τινα, ὦ Κρίτων, ἁνὴρ κατῆρχε 
λόγον, οὔ σοὶ ἄξιον ἀκοῦσαι, ὡς παρακελευστικὸς ὃ 


a 


~ > 
λόγος ἦν ἐπ᾽ ἀρετήν. 
~ exe ~ / 
᾿ς Εἰπέ μοι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατές τε καὶ ὑμεῖς of ἄλλοι, 
ad <9 ἔ ~ ’ ὃ Ν , ἈΝ ’ 
οσοι φατε ἐπιθυμεῖν TOVOE τὸν νεανίσκον σοφὸν γενὲεσ- 
θ ’ ’ὔ φῇ ἊΣ Ἃ € 1A θ ~ ») - 
al, πότερον παίζετε Tauta λέγοντες ἢ ὡς αληῦως επι- 
- N a9 ” > Ν ὃ 4ρθ ¢ γ θ΄ 
θυμεῖτε καὶ σπουδάζετε: Kayw LEVONUHY, OTL ῳηθϑητην 
” c » A ’ 7 cap b) x , ὃ 
aoa ἡμας τὸ πρότερον παίζειν, ἡνίκα ἐκελεύομεν ὁεα- 
λεχθῆναι τῷ νεανίσκῳ αὐτώ, καὶ διὰ ταῦτα προσεπαιοσ- 


Jongs to λαβ., governing εὐδαι- 
μονεῖ» only for purpuses of con- 
structive neatness. «dd. might 
be translated ‘‘if he wishes to 
be happy,” just as the parti- 
ciple sometimes requires the con- 
junction “although” (ch. i. note 
on βουλόμενος), sometimes < if,” 
as here, v. ch. xxvili. ἐπιγγνοίης 
ἄν αὐτὴν οἰκείαν γενομένην. 
Κάγῳ διενοήθην... Socrates 
is good enough to say this for 
the Sophists, that he perceives 
they thought he was in jest, 
when he invited them to instruct 
Clinias, and therefore they treated 
the boy in such a paltry manner, 
Probably it did not make any 
difference to their arguments if 
their hearers were in jest or 
earnest ; for their reasoning re- 
mains throughout the dialogue 


alike unproductive and trifling ; 


even alter Socrates’ solemn as- 
surance that they are in earnest 
about Clinias. 

See Dionysodorus’ conclusion 
at the end of this chapter that 
they wish to annihilate Clinias. 
᾿ς φῳηθήτην apa. This particle is 
introduced to hint or express the 
narrator’s opinion upon what. he 
is relating: “they thought, of 
course;” or “they thought, as 
must have been the case.” Comp. 
Euthyphr. xiii. ἴσως ἄν pe ἐπέσ- 
κωπτες, ὡς ἄρα καὶ ἐμοὶ τὰ ἔργα 
ἀποδιδράσκει; and Rep. 375. 1). 
οὐκ ἐνενοήσαμεν ὅτι εἰσὶν apa 
τοιαῦται φύσεις, οἵας ἡμεῖς οὐκ 
φήθημεν : where it is “ after all, 
and we were unaware.” So here 
“they were thinking after all,” 
or “ whilst we did not know that 
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, Q 9 9 ὃ ’ ~ - ὃ ᾿ θ Ὕ 
ἄτην τε καὶ οὐκ ἐσπουὸδασάτην. ταῦτα οὖν ὁιανοηθεὶς 
ἔτι μᾶλλον εἶπον, ὅτι θαυμαστῶς σπονδάζοιμεν. Καὶ 
ὁ Διονυσόδωρος, Σκόπει μήν, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὅπως 
“νυν 9 ἃ ~ λέ 5" > δ᾽ 9 , 
μὴ ἔξαρνος ἔσει a νῦν ἄγεις: Eoxeupat, ἦν 0 ἐγώ 
> Ν , , s Υ Σ Q 
ov yao μή ποτ᾽ ἔξαρνος γένωμαι. Τί οὖν; ἔφη" φατὲ 
βούλεσθαι αὐτὸν σοφὸν γενέσθαι; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. Νῦν 
hs , , 
δέ, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, Κλεινίας πότερον σοφός ἐστιν ἢ OV; Οὔκουν 
9 3 ς ~ 
φησί γέ πω" ἔστι δὲ οὐκ ἀλαζών. Ὑμεῖς δέ, ἔφη, βού- 
ΝΑ 2 ~ a 
λεσθε γενέσθαι αὐτὸν σοφόν, ἀμαθῆ δὲ μὴ εἶναι; “Ὥμολο- 
~ . . ~ ra Q 2 9} ’ Ἷ ΦΡ , 
γοῦμεν. Οὐκοῦν ὃς μὲν οὐκ ἔστι, βούλεσθε αὐτὸν 
, θ A δ᾽ 7 ~ , 9 ὡς. Ὁ Ne ’, 
γενέσθαι, ὃς ὁ ἔστι νῦν, μηκέτι εἶναι. Kai ἐγὼ ἀκούσας 


ἐθορυβήθην. “Ὁ δέ μον θορυβουμένου ὑπολαβὼν, 


"AXAo τι οὖν, ἔφη, ἐπεὶ βούλεσθε αὐτόν, ὃς νῦν ἐστί, 


μηκέτι εἶναι, βούλεσθε αὐτόν, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἀπολωλέναι; 
καίτοι πολλοῦ ἂν ἄξιοι οἱ τοιοῦτοι εἶεν φίλοι τε καὶ 
ἐρασταί, οἵτινες τὰ παιδικὰ’ περὶ παντὸς ἂν ποιήσαιντο 
ἐξολωλέναι. 

Cap. XII. Καὶ 6 Κτήσιππος ἀκούσας ἠγανάκτησέ 
Ὦ ξένε Θούριε, εἰ μὴ 


τε ὑπὲρ τῶν παιδικῶν καὶ εἶπεν" 


? - » “ b>] ~~ 9s Ἅ Q 5 ’ 
ἀγροικότερον; ἔφη; HV εἰπεῖν, εἶπον ἂν, Dol εἰς κεφαλήν, 


they were thinking.” Very 
similar 1 is the following—— 
ὦ τλῆμον ἀρετὴ, λόγος ἄρ᾽ ἦσθ᾽" 
ἐγὼ δὲ σε 
ὡς ἔργον ἤσκουν, σὺ δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐδού- 
λευες τύχῃ. 
πω, placed late to emphasize. 
ὃς μὲν οὐκ ἔστι. ὃς dixit pro 
οἷος. Stallb. The fallacy lies 
in the use of ὃς. Socrates does 
not wish Clinias to become what 
he is not, but such as he is not ; 
wise instead of foolish; not an- 
nihilated instead of existent. 
Κτήσιππος. He is described 


in ch. ἢ, as καλός re κἀγαθὸς, 
τὴν φύσιν ὕσον piv, ὑβριστὴς δὲ 
διὰ τὸ νέος εἶναι. vy. Introd. 

Σοὶ εἰς . εφαλήν, ef. Ar. Plut. 
526. ἐς κεφαλὴν σοι, and id. 650: 
where there is a play on the ex- 
pression. KA. ἐκ τῶν ποδῶν ἐς 
τὴν κεφαλὴν σοι πάντ᾽ ἐρῶ. ΤῪ. 
μὴ δῆτ᾽ ἔμοιγ᾽ ἐς τὴν κεφαλήν ; 
and in Ach. 833. we find it fuller, 
πολυπραγμοσύνη γυν ἐς κεφαλὴν 
τρέποιτ᾽ ἐμοί. 

ἀγροικότερον : “rather rude.” 
The comparative often bears the 
sense of “ rather ;” the real cor- 
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ὅ τι μαθὼν ἐμοῦ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων καταψεύδει τοιοῦτο 

5 = Oe 3 ὑ δ᾽ ω 3 λέ ς ᾿ς τᾷ 

πρᾶγμα, ὃ ἐγὼ οἶμαι ovd ὅσιον εἶναι λέγειν, ὡς ἐγὼ 
/ τ 

τόνδε βουλοίμην ἂν ἐξολωλέναι. Τί δέ, ἔφη, ὦ Κτή- 

σιππε, ὃ Εὐθύδημος, ἦ δοκεῖ σοι οἷόν τ᾽ εἶναι ψεύδεσθαι; 

, ’ > 

Νὴ Δία, ἔφη, εἰ μὴ μαίνομαί ye. Πότερον λέγοντα τὸ 
~ Ν Ὁ ἃ, Φ λ » oN Ν λέ 2 Aé 

πρᾶγμα, περὶ ov ἂν ὃ λόγος ἢ, ἢ μὴ λέγοντα: Λέγοντα, 

ἔφη. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ λέγει αὐτό, οὐκ ἄλλο λέγει τῶν 

ἘΞ - U wv 
ὄντων ἢ ἐκεῖνο, ὅπερ λέγει. Πῶς γὰρ av; ἔφη ὃ Kri- 
a Ν 3 Αἱ ἴον ie Ν τ » Δ λέ 

σιππος. “Ἐν μὴν κακεῖνό y ἐστὶ τῶν ὄντων, ὃ λέγει, 

χωρὶς τῶν ἄλλων. Πάνυ γε. Οὐκοῦν ὃ ἐκεῖνο λέγων 

τὸ ὄν, ἔφη, λέγει; Ναί. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν ὅ γε τὸ ὃν λέγων 

καὶ τὰ ὄντα τἀληθῆ λέγει᾽ ὥστε 6 Διονυσόδωρος, εἴπερ 

λέγει τὰ ὄντα, λέγει τἀληθῆ καὶ οὐδὲν κατὰ σοῦ ψεύδε- 


relative in the comparison being 
the standard, or usual extent of 
the quality, but unexpressed, 
“ruder than usual” or “ ruder 
than is fit.” So we must render 
by “too” sometimes, the analysis 
of which expression will be simi- 
lar. νυ. infr. ch. xv. ἴσως μὲν οὖν 
φορτικώτερόν τι ἐρι,σομαι : “rather 
stupid :᾿ and cf. Euthyph. init. 
Ti νεώτερον ὦ Σώκρατες . . .; and 
so in Latin Virg. En. 7, 557. 
“errare licentius auras.” 

ὅ τι μαθὼν καταψεύδει. Hein- 
dorf compares Apol. Socr. 36. 
B. ri ἄξιός εἰμι παθεῖν ἢ ἀποτῖσαι, 
ὅ τι μαθὼν ἐν τῷ βίῳ οὐχ ἡσυχίαν 
ἦγον; and Stallb. explains the 
phrase “ quod in mentem venerit 
ut hoe feceris,” after the analogy 
of ri παθὼν. That it is a highly 
idiomatic expression is clear 
when we translate literally. 
Hermann wished to alter μαθὼν 
here and in all other passages 
into παθών. The above expla- 


nation is a consistent one; and 
in this passage we must under- 
stand the verb implied in σοὶ εἰς 
κεφαλὴν, thus, ‘‘ May you be con- 
founded for daring to tell such 
a lie as this!” Comp. the Eng- 
lish expression, ‘‘ What could 
you have been thinking about to 
to do such a thing ?” which is 
equivalent to ‘‘ How could you 
do.” Cf. infr. ch. xxv. init. 6 τι 
pa°wy σοφοὺς υἱεῖς οὕτως ἔφυσεν. 

οὐκ ἄλλο λέγει : the fallacy lies 
in λέγει. In λέγοντα the mean- 
ing is “ utter ;” but as the quib- 
ble goes on we see Euthydemus 
means “assert” or “speak of 
as existent” by λέγει. The man 
who tells a lie about a thing 
mentions that thing (λέγει), and 
also if he speaks the truth about 
it ; but if we strain λέγει to mean 
“speak of as possible,” it is 
evident that, although we can 
put any two notions together in 
words, it will not follow that 
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= > Ψ - Ρ ΓΣ ἢ 
ται. Ναί, ἔφη ἀλλ᾽ ὃ ταῦτα λέγων, ἔφη ὃ Κτήσιππος. 
ὦ Εὐθύδημε, οὐ τὰ ὄντα λέγει. Καὶ ὁ Εὐθύδημος, Τὰ 
δὲ μὴ ὄντα, ἔφη, ἄλλο. τι ἢ οὐκ ἔστιν ; Οὐκ ἔστιν. “AXXO 
s ’ ~ , Ν. ww » ’ , IO ~ 
TL οὖν οὐδαμοῦ τὰ γε μὴ ὄντα ὄντα ἐστίν; Ουὸδαμοῦ. 
a % er \ ~ \ \ 9 , ” , 
ἔστιν οὖν ὅπως περὶ ταῦτα Ta μὴ OVTA πράξειεν ἄν τίς 
e 9 > eet 2 , , Ἃ ΄- - Ν 
τι, ὥστ᾽ ἐκεῖνά γε Κλεινίᾳ ποιήσειεν ἂν καὶ ὁστισοῦν, τὰ 
ὃ -Ά» a ’ ν ὃ - wv. ς ’, 
μηδαμοῦ ὄντα; OvKk ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος. 
Tt ae ve x τὰ 6 rg ᾽ - δή ὑδὲ 
ἰ οὖν; οἱ ρήτορες ὅταν λέγωσιν ἐν τῷ δήμῳ; οὐδὲν 
’ὔ 7 Ν - cy er ’ ~ ” 
πράττουσι ; Ilparrover μὲν οὖν; ἦ ὃ ὅς. Οὐκοῦν εἴπερ 
zr x = , A , 7 , 
πράττουσι, καὶ ποιοῦσι; Nai. Τὸ λέγειν ἄρα πράττειν 
᾿ ~ 5 , e ὕ ᾿ 5 4 A 
TE καὶ ποιεῖν ἐστίν; ᾿Ὡμολόγησεν. Οὐκ aoa τὰ yé μὴ 
» ΒΝ , ’ , ~ Ν Ἅ aN Ἀ δὲ ς 
OVT , ἔφη: λέγει οὐδείς. ποιοῖ γὰρ av ἤδη τι, σὺ δὲ ὧμο- 
λόγηκας τὸ μὴ ὃν μὴ οἷόν. τ᾽ εἶναι μηδὲ ποιεῖν" ὥστε 
~ U 
κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον οὐδεὶς ψευδῆ λέγει, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ 


they are borne out by facts. τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, this lie, or mendacious 
circumstance, may exist in the 
mind by the juxtaposition of two 
notions, and may thus be ex- 
pressed in words, though totally 
incompatible with things. So 
Routh, Verba igitur, que lo- 
quens facit, omnino existunt, et 
vere sunt, sed nisi res existant, 
et eundem ad modum, quo verba 
pree se ferunt, ea non sunt vera. 

Nai ἔφη... Ctesippus does 
not give in to this, but replies 
that Dionysodorus said some- 
thing that really had no exist- 
ence (ov τὰ ὄντα λ΄ γει)δ. And 
this is true. For he said that 
there was a desire on the part of 
Socrates and Clinias’ friends to 
annihilate him. ‘That is, he 
enunciated in words that which 
had nothing correlative to it in 
facts. But his wording of the 
reply (οὐ ra ὄντα λέγει) gives 


Euthydemus just the handle he 
wants to bring home the quibble: 
he at once proceeds to prove that 
what has no existence cannot be 
spoken of, done, or considered in 
any way. Here he is wrong. 
We can λέγειν τὰ μὴ ὄντα, we 
can speak in words of impossi- 
bilities and non-existences. But 
he is sufficiently clever at verbal 
fence to drive Ctesippustoallowit. 

ἄλλο τι οὖν ovdapov. . . “* Sure- 
ly, then, things non-existent do 
not exist anywhere.” 

καὶ ὁστισοῦν, “any person 
whatsoever,” καὶ emphat. 

πράττουσι μὲν οὖν. “nay but 
they do act.” Cf. «οι. Cho. 
95. 
ἄγρευμα (ηρὸς, ἢ νεκροῦ ποδέν- 

δυτον | 
δροίτης κατασκίνωμα: 
μὲν οὖν. 

οἷόν τ΄. Supply τινὰ as sub- 

ject : τὸ μὴ ὃν is object. 


δίκτυον 
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> ~ 

λέγει Διονυσόδωρος, τἀληθῆ τε καὶ τὰ ὄντα λέγει. Νὴ 
, μὲ ς , 3 0608 ὰ ἀλλὰ \ oo N 

Δία, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος, ὦ Εὐυθύδημε" ἀλλα τὰ ὄντα μὲν 

’ Ν λέ ? 4 [) Υ lla λέ 

τρόπον τινὰ λέγει, οὐ μέντοι ὡς γε ἔχει. ὥς λέγεις, 

ἔφη ὃ Διονυσόδωρος, ὦ Κτήσιππε; εἰσὶ γάρ τινες, οἱ 

λέ Ν » ς 7 x 5. ὡς , Υ ς λ , 
éyouvo Ta πράγματα we ἔχει; Εἰσὶ μέντοι, Ep, οἱ καλοί 

~ + 

τε κἀγαθοὶ καὶ of τἀληθῆ λέγοντες. Τί οὖν; ἦ δ᾽ ὅς" 
τ: ” ΝΣ \ se , 

τἀγαθὰ οὐκ εὖ, ἔφη, ἔχει, τὰ δὲ κακα κακῶς ; Συνεχώρει. 

Τοὺς δὲ καλούς τε κἀγαθοὺς ὁμολογεῖς λέγειν ὡς ἔχει 
\ , eye λ - - / 9 χέ 

τὰ πράγματα; Ομολογώ. Κακώς apa, ἔφη, λέγουσιν, 
- ἃ e » θ rN \ ’ὔ 95) ς BY λέ ; 

ὦ Κτήσιππε, οἱ ἀγαθοὶ τὰ κακά, εἴπερ ὡς ἔχει λέγουσι. 

A τ ~ 

Nat μὰ Δία, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, σφόδρα ye, τοὺς γοῦν κακοὺς av- 

θ id δὰ fe ’, ΟΝ A (0 A , 5 ψ 
ρώπους" ὧν σύ, ἐάν μοι πείθῃ, εὖ αβήσει εἶναι, ἵνα 
᾽ὔ τς θ Q ᾿Ξ λέ ͵ ξ s of θ᾽ ω ~ 

μή σε οἱ ἀγαθοὶ κακώς λέγωσιν. ὡς εὖ ἰσθ᾽ ὅτι κακῶς 

λέγουσιν οἱ ἀγαθοὶ τοὺς κακούς. Ἦ καὶ τοὺς μεγάλους, 

Q 
ἔφη 6 Εὐθύδημος, μεγάλως λέγουσι καὶ τοὺς θερμοὺς 
- 4 δή 5 ς ; ἐ \ ~ 
θερμῶς; Μάλιστα δήπου, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος" τοὺς γοῦν 
ψυχροὺς ψυχρῶς λέγουσί τε καὶ φασὶ διαλέγεσθαι. Σὺ 


οἱ καλοὶ re κἀγαθοὺ. .. A 
sarcasm directed against the 
little-minded and quibbling so- 
phists, as below Ctesippus says : 
τοὺς γοῦν ψυχροὺς ψυχρῶς δια- 
λέγεσθαι. 

ὡς ἔχει τὰ πράγματα. Diony- 
sodorus has caught at Ctesippus’ 
expression, οὐ μέντοι ὥς γε ἔχει. 
By this Ctesippus meant “ in 
their actual relation or situation 
with regard to things.” Diony- 
sodorus applies this qualifying 
clause to the word λέγω, and 
uses it of the speaker ; as below 
he says κακῶς λέγουσιν οἱ ἀγαθοὶ 
τὰ κακὰ, εἴπερ ὡς ἔχει λέγουσιν, 
i.e. “In an evil way do good 
men speak of evil things,” a 
construction quite foreign to 


Ctesippus’ intention when he 
used the phrase we ἔχει. Ctesippus, 
by a play upon the expression 
κακῶς λέγειν, to abuse or con- 
demn, gains a point upon the 
sophist when he replies that good 
men certainly condemn (κακῶς 
λέγουσιν) the bad. 

ψυχροὺς. Nuvtice the play with 
the word θερμοὺς, which is pro- 
bably used by the sophist merely 
as a general example of aquality, 
although it may contain a hit at 
Ctesippus’ irascible temper. If 
so, the reply of Ctesippus is a 
good repartee; and, whether 
Euthydemus intends anything or 
not, has reference to the frigid 
dialectic of the sophists. 

λέγουσί τε καὶ φασί. The latter 
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’ ! ς ’ “ 
μέν, ἔφη ὁ Διονυσόδωρος, λοιδορεῖ, ὦ Κτήσιππε, λοι- 
~ \ ᾽ ᾿] > 
dope. Ma Δί᾽ οὐκ ἔγωγε, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, 
ἐπεὶ φιλώ ἰλλὰ θετώ σ᾽ we Era ὶ 7 
ei φιλώ σε, ἀλλα νουθετώ σ᾽ ὡς ἑταῖρον, καὶ πειρώ- 
μαι πείθειν μηδέποτε ἐναντίον ἐμοῦ οὕτως ἀγροίκως 
λέγειν, ὅτι ἐγὼ τούτους βούλομαι ἐξολωλέναι, οὺς περὶ 
πλείστου ποιοῦμαι. 
ἯΙ s 
Cap. XIII. Ἐγὼ οὖν, ἐπειδή μοι ἐδόκουν ἀγρι- 
ωτέ A a t\X aN bl , , Os 
ἔρως πρὸς ἀλλήλους ἔχειν, προσέπαιζόν τε τὸν 
᾽ ΝΣ er “3 ’ 4 X \ ~ 
Κτήσιππον καὶ εἶπον, ὅτι Ὦ Κτήσιππε, ἐμοὶ μὲν δοκεῖ 
~ ¢ “ Ν - ξέ δέ θ ὰ λέ δ ἢ 
χρῆναι ἡμᾶς παρὰ τῶν ξένων ὁὀέχεσθαι ἃ λέγουσιν, ἐὰν 
ἐθέλωσι διδόναι, καὶ μὴ ὀνόματι διαφέρεσθαι. εἰ γὰρ 
ιν 6 44 NAD 2 θ ’ὔ e 4 Ὁ 
ἐπίστανται οὕτως ἐξολλύναι ἀνθρώπους, ὥστ᾽ ἐκ πονη- 
~ ’ ~ 
pwv τε καὶ ἀφρόνων χρηστούς τε καὶ ἔμφρονας ποιεῖν. 
καὶ τοῦτο εἴτε αὐτὼ εὑρήκατον εἴτε καὶ παρ᾽ ἄλλου του 
ἐμαθέτην φθόρον τινὰ καὶ ὄλεθρον τοιοῦτον, ὥστε ἀπολέ- 
σαντες πονηρὸν ὄντα χρηστὸν πάλιν ἀποφῆναι.---εἰ 
τοῦτο ἐπίστασθον (δῆλον δέ, ὅτι ἐπίστασθον" ἐφάτην 
γοῦν τὴν τέχνην σφών εἶναι τὴν νεωστὶ εὑρημένην ἀγα- 
- Ψ : ἡ ΒΞ ΄ 
θοὺς ποιεῖν τοὺς ἀνθρώπους ἐκ πονηρῶν) συγχωρή- 


verb is merely put in to empha- 
size the reply. λέγουσι has been 
employed all along the chain of 
the argument ; it has assumed a 
stereotyped character along with 
the other expressions. So 
Ctesippus: “Αἱ any rate they 
speak of, nay! assert that, the 
insipid converse in an insipid 


manner.” 


ὀνόματι, better than Heindorf’s 
conjecture ὀνόμασι, referring, no 
doubt, to the word employed at 


first by Euthydemus, ἀπολωλέγαι, © 


ch, xi. fin., to which Ctesippus 
took exception. Socrates, too, 
shows what he refers to by his 


next remark, playing upon the 
sense of ἀπόλλυμι, to destroy 
physically, and the secondary 
sense of removing a defect from 
a person ; and he draws out this 
notion by a reference to the old 
tale of Medea, who pretended to 
restore Pelias to youth by boiling 
him in a caldron. For ὀνόματι 
compare ch. XXX., οὑτωσὶ γάρ 
πως καὶ εἶπε τοῖς ὀνόμασι. 

συγχ. οὖν. ‘ Why let us con- 
cede that to them.” οὖν marks 
the apodosis, which requires 
some distinctive particle after: 
such a long suspension. 
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~ ὃ 2 ’ ~ 4 , 
σωμεν οὖν αὐτοῖν αὐτό" ἀπολεσάντων ἡμῖν TO μειράκιον 
! Ψ € »“ A 
Kal φρόνιμον ποιησάντων, Kal ἅπαντάς γε ἡμᾶς τοὺς 
ἄλλους. εἰ δὲ ὑμεῖς οἱ νέοι φοβεῖσθε, ὥσπερ ἐν Καρὶ ἐν 
45 i, «ὦ δ , ὃ a ς 5 Ν > δὴ Ny , 
ἐμοὶ ἔστω ὃ κίνδυνος" we ἐγὼ, ἐπειδὴ Kal πρεσβύτης 
A 
ἕτοιμος Kal παραδίδωμι ἐμαυτὸν 
΄, ’ ε - , ~ , P 
Διονυσοδώρῳ τούτῳ ὡσπερ TH Μηδείᾳ ΤΉ Κόλχῳ 
> > 
ἀπολλύτω με, καὶ εἰ μὲν βούλεται, ἑψέτω, εἰ δ᾽, 6 τι 
r~ Tee - >) 
βούλεται, τοῦτο ποιείτω" μόνον χρηστὸν ἀποφηνάτω. 
Καὶ ὃ Κτήσιππος, ᾿Εγὼ μέν, ἔφη, καὶ αὐτός, ὦ Σώ- 
κρατες, ἕτοιμός εἰμι παρέχειν ἐμαυτὸν τοῖς ξένοις, καὶ 


> ἃ ld 
Ell, παρακινδυνεύειν 


ἐὰν βούλωνται δέρειν ἔτι μάλλον ἢ νῦν δέρουσιν, εἴ μοι 
¢€ XN ον δι > \ ’ὔ e € (od - 
ἡ δορὰ μὴ εἰς ἀσκὸν τελευτήσει ὥσπερ ἡ τοῦ Μαρσίου. 
ἰλλ᾽ ᾽ > ia ae 5} “ὃ ς N 
a εἰς ἀρετὴν. καίτοι με οἰεται Διονυσόδωρος ουτοσὶ 
χαλεπαίνειν αὐτῷ ἐγὼ δὲ οὐ χαλεπαίνω, ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιλέγω 
Ν - e ὃ - ld Ν r ~ λέ 3 LA Ν 
πρὸς ταῦτα a μοι δοκεῖ πρός με μὴ καλῶς λέγειν. ἀλλὰ 
» ἂν 2 , 7 3 ~ ’ Ν aN 
σὺ τὸ ἀντιλέγειν, ἔφη. ὦ γενναῖε Διονυσόδωρε, μὴ κάλει 


λοιδορεῖσθαι" ἕτερον γάρ τί ἐστι τὸ λοιδορεῖσθαι. 


ἀπολ. ἡμῖν τὸ pep. “Let 
them annihilate our youth.” For 
ἡμῖν, the ethic dative as it is 
called, v. 5. ch. vii. init. : τὸ μειρά- 
KLOV . . . μὴ ἡμῖν ἀποδειλιάσειε. 
The Dativus Incommodi, to 
which it is there referred, is 
a species of ethic dative, and 
might, with advantage, be in- 
cluded together with it under 
some wider term, such as dative 
of reference, v. infr. ri σοι ἐννοεῖ 
τοῦτο TO ῥῆμα, ch. Xvi. 

ὥσπερ ἐν Kapi .. . Compare 
Eur. Cycl. 511. δράσω τάδ᾽" ἐν 
τῷ Kapi κινδυνέυσομεν, 1.6. we 
will form the forlorn hope. 
Carian mercenaries were selected 
to bear the brunt of an engage- 
ment, 


Kody. Steph. asks the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Κόλχων ?” but there is 
apparently no authority of any 
kind for the change. We must 
suppose that, the form Κολχὶς 
being reserved for the meaning 
“ Colchian woman,” Κολχὸς has 
become stereotyped in the mascu- 
line, and admits of no feminine 
terminations, 

τελευτήσει, “turn out;” Lat. 
evaserit. 

Μαρσύου, who contended with 
Apollo in music, and was flayed 
alive, as a punishment for his 
presumption. His blood was 
supposed to give rise to the river 
which bore hisname. Xenophon, 
Anab. 1, 2, 8, speaks of ai πηγαὶ 
τοῦ ποτάμου Mapovov. 

D 
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ς 

Cap. XIV. Καὶ ὃ Διονυσόδωρος, Ὥς ὄντος, ἔφη, 

ΘΝ, λέ 5 , - Ν bP ᾿ , 
τοῦ ἀντιλέγειν, ὦ Κτήσιππε, ποιεῖ τοὺς λόγους; Πάν- 
τως δήπου, ἔφη, καὶ σφόδρα γε. ἢ σύ, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, 

b) >? " ᾽ , » ’ὔ 3 Sf ΕΣ > 
οὐκ οἴει εἶναι ἀντιλέγειν; Οὔκουν σύ γ᾽ av, ἔφη, ἀπο- 

7 7 > ᾽ὔ vO Ὺ > λέ ec νἙψ 
δείξαις πώποτε ἀκούσας οὐδενὸς ἀντιλέγοντος ἑτέρου 

3 - > > ~ 

ἑτέρῳ. ᾿Αληθῆ λέγεις, ἔφη. ἀλλὰ ἀκούωμεν νῦν, εἴ σοι 
ἀποδείκ ἱντιλέ Κτησί Δ δώ 

ποδείκνυμι, ἀντιλέγοντος Κτησίππου Διονυσοὸδώρῳ. 
Ἢ καὶ ὑπόσχοις ἂν τούτου λόγον; Πάνυ, ἔφη. Τί 

OA oa 5 δ᾽ πες 3. ak Cree = ” λό ’ 
οὖν; ἢ ὅς εἰσὶν ἑκάστῳ τὼν ὄντων Λόγοι; Ilavu 


γϑἕ- 


oY 
ἐστιν. 


~ t ¢ N ς ᾿ ἐφ 
Οὐκοῦν we ἔστιν ἕκαστον ἢ ὡς οὐκ ἔστιν; Ὥς 
ΤΡ X ΤΕΣ 2 3 Κ ,ὕ hg 
L yap μέμνησαι, edn, ὦ Ἀτησιππε, καὶ ἄρτι 


! 
ἐπεδείξαμεν μηδένα λέγοντα ὡς οὐκ ἔστι" τὸ γὰρ μὴ ὃν 


οὐδεὶς ἐφάνη λέγων. 


Κ we. A “- ’ ? λέ LA S δ 
THOLTTOC WTTOV τι AVTLAEVYOMSY EYW TE και συ: 


ὡς ὄντος, “as though it 
existed.” 

οὐκοῦν σύ γ᾽ av... ἀποδεί- 
Zac. ‘* You could not shew that 
you had ever heard.” The exact 
sense, according to grammar, is 
sacrificed to the desire of keeping 
the person before the hearer. In 
Latin it would have been cast in 
the accusative, “te unquam 
audiisse.” Jelf remarks, on this 
construction, that the participle 
completes the verbal notion ; and 
hence we find it used frequently 
where the principal verb ex- 
presses some feeling of the sub- 
ject which the participle explains 
or specializes, as πρὸς ἀνδρὸς 
goer’ ἠδικημένη, Eur. Med. 26 ; 
τιμώμενοι χαίρουσιν, la. Hipp. 8 ; 
and Xen. Anab. vi. 1, 26, ἥδομαι 
τιμώμενος. So here the state- 
ment and the hearing are referred 
both to the same person, and are 
looked upon as two stages of the 


Ti οὖν δὴ τοῦτο: 


ἢ δ᾽ ὃς 6 


‘4 


same process, the giving off of 
information acquired. In the 
expression above, ch. x. fin., εὖ 
ἐποίησας ἀπαλλάξας pe σκέψεως 
πολλῆς, the two expressions refer 
to the same act; so that the 
grammatical connection is closer 
and more regular than the 
present one. 3 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀκούωμεν νῦν. Ctesippus 
grants Dionysodorus’ statement 
for the purpose of giving point 
to his reply, that at any rate con- 
tradiction is found when men 
have to do with a Sophist. 
ὑπόσχοις ἂν τούτου λόγον. 
Stallb. compares Gorg. 465. A. 
τούτων δὲ πέρι ἐθέλω ὑποσχεῖν 
λόγον" ““ὙΥ1Μ] vou undertake to 
prove it?” Inthe next sentence 
λόγος is used in a slightly dif- 
ferent sense, and means the true 
account of anything. The puzzle 
with which he at last confounds 
Ctesippus rests upon his former 
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: 3 ~ ~~ 
Πότερον οὖν, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ἀντιλέγοιμεν ἂν τοῦ αὐτοῦ πράγ- 
χὰ 5) , λέ ave Oh s Ἃ δή 
ματος λόγον ἀμφότεροι λέγοντε:. ἢ οὕτω μὲν ἂν δήπου 
ταὐτὰ λέγοιμεν; Συνεχώρει. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὅταν μηδέτερος, 
” Q ~ ’ὔ ’ , ’ > , 
ἔφη, TOV τοῦ πράγματος λόγον λέγῃ, τότε ἀντιλέγοιμεν 
, - 
ἄν; ἢ οὕτω γε τὸ παράπαν οὐδ᾽ ἂν μεμνημένος εἴη τοῦ 
πράγματος οὐδέτερος ἡμῶν; Καὶ τοῦτο συνωμολόγει. 
> > «of 7 5 Ν Ν \ ~ z » 
Αλλ᾽ ἄρα, ἔφη, ὅταν ἐγὼ μὲν τὸν τοῦ πράγματος λόγον 
λέ Ν δὲ ἀλλ » io , > δ Ὁ: γοῦν, 5 Ν 
éyw, σὺ δὲ ἀλλου τινός, apa τότε ἀντι eYOHEY n ἐγὼ 
λέγω μὲ τὸ πρᾶγμα, σὺ δὲ οὐδὲ λέγεις τὸ παράπαν; ὃ 
δὲ μὴ λέγων τῷ λέγοντι πῶς ἀντιλέγοι: 
Cap. XV. Καὶ 6 μὲν Κτήσιππος ἐσίγησεν" ἐγὼ δὲ 
θαυμάσας τὸν λόγον, Πῶς, ἔφην, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, λέ- 
7 5 ? ἀλλὰ - v4 Α λό oes ἢ 
γεις; οὐ γάρ τοι ἀλλὰ τοῦτόν γε τὸν λόγον πολλῶν 
δὴ καὶ πολλάκις ἀκηκοὼς ἀεὶ θαυμάζω. καὶ γὰρ οἱ ἀμφὶ 


position, that a man cannot say 
the non-existent; whilst in this 
place he qualifies his weak point, 
viz. the expression “ say” (λεγει): 
substituting for it the term ‘‘ λό- 
γον διδόναι : give an account 
of.” By so doing he really ad- 
vances towards a true position 
that there can be no real con- 
tradiction in facts, only in words ; 
but he does not attain to it, and 
the argument remains only a 
quibble. 

ἢ οὕτω piv... The latter of 
two questions is generally the 
one intended to be adopted in 
Platonic dialogue. See Rep. i 
ch. xiii. : πότερον δὲ ἀναμάρτητοί 
εἰσιν οἱ ἄρχοντες ἐν ταῖς πόλεσιν 
ἑκάστα ς ἢ οἷοί τε καὶ ἁμαρτεῖν ; 
et passim. 

οὐ yap τοι adda... Cf. Xen. 
Cyr. i, 4,:8,:.0 ἵππος «ον μικροῦ 
ἐξετραχήλισεν ἐκεῖνον" οὐ μὴν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπέμεινεν ὁ Κῦρος, 886. Ar. 


Ran. 498 : φέρε δὴ ταχέως αὔτ᾽" 
οὐ γὰρ ἀλλὰ πειστέον. The ex- 
pression is elliptic. “Οἔ also Ax: 
Nub. 232: οὐκ ἄν ποτ εὗρον " 
οὐ γὰρ ἀλλ᾽ ἥ γῆ βίᾳ ἕλκει πρὸς 
αὑτὴν τὴν ἱκμάδα τῆς φροντίδος. 
οἱ ἀμφὶ Πρωταγόραν. In 
Theatet, 170. ὦ, Socrates pro- 
tests against anyone holding this 
extreme opinion, “that error is 
impossible because we cannot 
state the non-existent,” whether 
he be Protagorean.or not: σκόπει 
yap, ὦ Bedsinpe, εἰ ἐθέλοι τις ἂν 
τῶν ἀμφὶ Πρωταγόραν ἢ σὺ αὐτὸς 
διαμάχεσ αι, ὡς οὐδεὶς ἡγεῖται 
ἕτερος ἕτερον ἀμαθὴ τε εἶναι καὶ 
ψευδῆ δοξάζειν. In Soph. 260. 
the question is more fully dis- 
cussed, and the conclusion is: 
τὸν σοφιστὴν ἕξαρνον γεγονέναι 
τὸ παράπαν μηδ᾽ εἶναι ψεῦδος " 
τὸ γὰρ μὴ ὃν οὔτε διανοεῖσθαί τινα 
οὔτε λέγειν. The practical way 
of disproving such an assertion 
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Πρωταγόραν σφόδρα ἐχρῶντο αὐτῷ καὶ οἱ ἔτι παλαιότε- 
pot’ ἐμοὶ δὲ ἀεὶ θαυμαστός τις δοκεῖ εἶναι καὶ τούς τε 
5, > , x 3 Α 6 » 3 Q b] ~ A 
ἄλλους ἀνατρέπων καὶ αὐτὸς αὑτόν. οἶμαι δὲ αὐτοῦ THY 
ἀλήθειαν παρὰ σοῦ κάλλιστα πεύσεσθαι. ἄλλο τι ψευδῆ 
“- ως 
ii γάρ; 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ λέγοντ᾽ ἀληθῆ λέγειν ἢ μὴ λέγειν; Συνεχώρει. 
Πότερον οὖν ψευδῆ λέγειν μὲν οὐκ ἔστι, δοξάζειν μέν- 
τοι ἔστιν; Οὐδὲ δοξάζειν, ἔφη. Οὐδ᾽ ἄρα ψευδής, ἦν 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, δόξα ἔστι τὸ παράπαν. Οὐκ ἔφη. Οὐδ᾽ ἄρα. 
ὅ A ἠδ 3 θ ~ 5) θ NK 5 σὸς 9) δ, x 3 
ἀμαθία οὐδ᾽ ἀμαθεῖς ἄνθρωποι. ἢ οὐ τοῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη ἀμα- 


λέ 5 5" - Ν. δύ ς λό é 
εἐγείν Ουκ ἐστι: TOUTO yap vvaTal O 0γος 


, "5} 95) Ss , ἴα "Δ ’ 
θία, εἴπερ εἴη, τὸ ψεύδεσθαι τῶν πραγμάτων; Πάνυ γε, 
Οὐκ ἔφη. 
Λόγου ἕνεκα, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, λέγεις τὸν λόγον, ἵνα 
δὴ » , ἊΝ τ τὸ aN θῶ BS ~ yO 4 3 

ἢ ἄτοπον λέγῃς, ἢ ὡς ἀληθῶς δοκεῖ σοι οὐδεὶς εἶναι 


ἔφη. ᾿Αλλὰ τοῦτο οὐκ ἔστιν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. 


is by pointing to the existence of 
deceit, falsehood, and fraud. Pro- 
tagoras’ own text was πάντων 
μέτρον ἄνθρωπος: that is, in 
other words, “all truth is sen- 
sation ;” so that in this sense the 
possibility of error could not 
exist, each man being a law to 
himself, 

οἱ ἕτι παλαιότεροι. By these 
Socrates cannot mean either the 
Eleatics or Heraclitus, for each 
school maintained the untrust- 
worthiness of the senses; the 
Eleatics as giving an apparent 
fluctuation to that which is really 
fixed, and Heraclitus as giving 
an apparent stability to the 
really fluctuating: doctrines 
diametrically opposed to that of 
Protagoras in their conclusions, 
Socrates probably refers to the 
Atomists, Leucippus and De- 
mocritus, and their school, who 


held that the universe was com- 
posed of aggregations of atoms 
having different kinds of effects 
upon a sentient object, and that 
these effects were produced by 
the quantity, not the quality, of 
the aggregations of atoms. The 
word ἔτι is not very emphatic, 
because such a theory could not 
have been held by the first Greek 
philosophers, such as Thales, 
Anaximander, &c., who were 
rather physicists than philoso- 
phers, and had not left phy- 
sical inquiry for psychical ana- 
lysis. 

ἄλλο τι with οὐκ ἔστιν. 
not, ch. v. 

τοῦτο yap δύναται ὁ λόγος. Vv. 
Crat. 429. C. ἄρα ore ψευδῆ λέγειν 
τὸ παράπαν οὐκ ἐστιν, ἄρα τοῦτό 
σοι δύναται ὁ λόγος 3 δύναται, the 
gist or value of the words, 


Υ.8. 
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ἀμαθὴς ἀνθρώπων; ᾿Αλλὰ σύ, ἔφη, ἔλεγξον. Ἦ καὶ 
ἔστι τοῦτο κατὰ τὸν σὸν λόγον, ἐξελέγξαι, μηδενὸς 
ψευδομένου; Οὐκ ἔστιν, ἔφη ὁ Εὐθύδημος. Οὐδ᾽ ἄρα 
ἐκέλευον, ἔφη, ἐγὼ νῦν δή, ὁ Διονυσόδωρος, ἐξελέγξαι" 
τὸ γὰρ μὴ ὃν πῶς av τις κελεύσαι; Ὦ Εὐθύδημε, ἦν 0 
ἐγώ, τὰ σοφὰ ταῦτα καὶ τὰ εὖ ἔχοντα οὐ πάνυ τι μαν- 
“θάνω, ἀλλὰ παχέως πως ἐννοῶ. ἴσως μὲν οὖν φορτι- 
κώτερόν τι ἐρήσομαι᾽ ἀλλὰ συγγίγνωσκε. ὅρα δέ. εἰ 
γὰρ μήτε ψεύδεσθαι ἔστι μήτε ψευδῆ δοξάζειν μήτε ἀμαθῆ 
εἶναι, ἄλλο τι οὐδ᾽ ἐξαμαρτάνειν ἔστιν, ὅταν τίς τι 
πράττῃ; πράττοντα γὰρ οὐκ ἔστιν ἁμαρτάνειν τούτου ὃ 
πράττει. οὐχ οὕτω λέγετε; Πάνυ γ᾽, ἔφη. Τοῦτό ἐστιν 
ἤδη, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, τὸ φορτικὸν ἐρώτημα. εἰ γὰρ μὴ ἁμαρ- 
τάνομεν μήτε πράττοντες μήτε λέγοντες μήτε διανοού- 
μενοι, ὑμεῖς, ὦ πρὸς Διός, εἰ ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχει, τίνος 
διδάσκαλοι ἥκετε; ἢ οὐκ ἄρτι ἔφατε ἀρετὴν κάλλιστ᾽ ἂν 
παραδοῦναι ἀνθρώπων τῷ ἐθέλοντι μανθάνειν: 


Cap. XVI. Εἶτ᾽, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὃ Διονυσόδωρος 


᾿Αλλὰ σὺ, ἔφη, ἔλεγξον. The 
text of the inferior Sophists : 
* Disprove, or destroy, a posi- 
tion;” they did not attempt to 
construct; their attitude was en- 
tirely critical, or hardly worthy 
of the term critical, and better 
described as carping. 


ἐξελέγξαι : epexegetical of 
TOUTO. 
οὐδ᾽ ἄρα, &c. Literally this 


runs: “I did not even tell you 
just now,” said Dionysodorus, 


“to show that I was wrong,” i.e. | 


for we allowed that no one can 
be wrong. Dionysodorus sees 
Socrates beginning to close in 
upon him, and takes refuge in 
repudiating his own words—giv- 


ing them a construction which is 
manifestly an after-thought. 

μανθάνω: “understand,” or 
“take in.” Cf. Rep. 596. A. 
εἶδος γάρ πού τι ἕν ἕκαστον εἰώ- 
θαμεν τίθεσθαι περὶ ἕκαστα τὰ 
πολλὰ, ἢ οὐ μανθάνεις : Μανθάνω. 
Notice the long and circumlocu- 
tory lead up to tke final point, 
τίνος διδάσκαλοι ἥκετε, a question 
which descends with irresistible 
force upon the Sophist. For 
μανθάνω in this dialogue, v. infr, 
ch. xxxi., ἤδη μανθάνω : “Now 
I understand.” 

Ch. XVI. With the opening 
words of this chapter there is a 
close and in fact a family resem- 
blance in Rep. 1. ch. xvi., where 
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ς ’ ¢ 9 \ ~ 
ὑπολαβών, οὕτως εἶ Κρόνος, ὥστε ἃ TO πρῶτον εἴπομεν, 
- > 9s ~ 
νῦν αναμιμνήσκει, καὶ εἰ τι πέρυσιν εἶπον, νῦν ἀναμνησ- 
θ΄ - δ᾽ b) ~ , a / ’ e ¢r 
ἥσει, τοῖς δ΄ ἐν τῷ παρόντι λεγομένοις οὐχ ἕξεις ὅ τι 
~. K x N »} 941 2 λ Pie 29 , © ἘΣ ΤᾺ . 
xen; Kat yap, ἔφην ἐγώ, χαλεποί εἰσι πάνυ" εἰκότως 
\ ~ ἐπ 
παρὰ σοφῶν γὰρ λέγονται. ἐπεὶ καὶ τούτῳ τῷ τελευ- 
, - 
ταίῳ παγχάλεπον χρήσασθαί ἐστιν, ᾧ λέγεις. τὸ γὰρ 


3 


2 5] ¢/ a er , XZ “ὃ 4 
OUK EX W O Tl χρῶμαι O Tt TOTE EVELC, ὦ Διονυσό WPE, 
Ἂ δὴλ e/ b) » ἐξ λέ E ee ea σὰ Ἂς > ey 4 
ἢ ONnAOV OTL, ὡς οὐκ EXW ἐξελέγξαι αὑτὸν : ETE εἰπέ, 

, by X: 5 - - Ν ζω Ἂς > 5 Ὁ 
Tt σοι an O éVVOEL TOUTO TO ρῆμα. TO OUK ἐχω O τι 
χρήσομαι τοῖς λόγοις ; ᾿Αλλ᾽ ὃ σὺ λέγεις, ἔφη: τοῦτο 

N ͵΄ N ~ eee) Nae 4 copes Ν 
Τὴ TAVU χαλεπὸν χρῆσθαι ἕτῖει ατοκριναι. ᾿ Πρὶν σε 
5 , θ Ψ ὃ b) Ν 9 ὃ > Ὁ) 
ἀποκρίνασθαι, ἣν ἐγὼ ὦ Διονυσόδωρε: Οὐκ αἀπο- 


a Sophist, Thrasymachus, having 
been roughly handled by Socrates 
inargument,takesrefugeinabuse, 
and in his first moment of anger 
asks: Εἰπέ μοι, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
τιτθὴ σοι ἔστιν 3 ὅτι κορυζῶντα 
περιορᾷ. Κρόνος, the ordinary 
term for anything antiquated or 
out of fashion, v. Ar. Nub. 926, 
where the Unjust Argument ap- 
plies the term to the Just. AIK. 
ὦμοι μανίας THC σῆς, πόλεως θ᾽ 
iy τις σε τρέφει λυμαινόμενον τοῖς 
μειρακί wc. ΑΔ. οὐχὶ διδάξεις 
τοῦτον Κρόνος ὦν. 

παρὰ σοφῶν. The irony of 
this epithet is rendered the more 
exquisite by its proximity to the 
absurd position of the Sophists, 
that ignorance and error do not 
exist, and also by the fact of 
Socrates just having raised a 
laugh at their expense. The 
word χαλεποὶ has reference to 
λόγοι, Subaud. For an example 
of the converse, changing from 
λόγους to ταῦτα: ν.8. not. ad cap. 
ix. ἐν κεφαλαίῳ. 


χρήσασξαι. Socrates uses 
Dionysodorus’ word (ὅτι χρῇ). 
We might translate: “ And you 
cannot make anything of what 
Isay now.” Socr. ‘ Your words 
are so hard; this last word, 
“make anything of,” for in- 
stance.” 

ὅ τί ποτε λέγεις. ὅ τί pro τι. 
v.s. ch. i. not. on ὁπότερον. 

τί σοι. σοί to be taken with 
ῥῆμα : “ What does this word of 
yours mean?” Notice the verb 
ἐννοεῖ, for upon this loose ex- 
pression of Socrates Dionyso- 
dorus builds his next structure 
of quibbling argument. 

᾿Αλλ᾽ ὃ, Sc. ἔστιν 0. Socrates 
is probably forming his next re- 
ply to the Sophist’s puzzle, while 
he thus plays with the word. 

ἐπεὶ ἀπόκριναι. This conelu- 
sive use of ἐπεὶ with the impera- 


tive is common. See Soph. El. 
352. ἐπεὶ δίδαξον, ἢ pad’ ἐξ 
ἐμοῦ. We have also just above 


ἐπεὶ εἰπέ, where the conclusive 
sense of the conjunctionis clearer, 
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κρίνει; ἔφη. Ἦ καὶ δίκαιον ; Δίκαιον μέντοι, ἔφη. Κατὰ 
ay hé nae 2 ὃ lo) ae ΔΝ ω Ν ΄ ἃ “ 
τίνα λόγον; ἦν ὁ΄ ἐγώ" ἢ ὁῆλον, ὅτι κατὰ τόνδε, ὅτι 
a - v4 ’ ς = ᾽ - oy λ , Ν 
σὺ vuy Tavoogog τις ημῖν ἀφῖξαι περὶ λόγους, καὶ 
ἴσθ᾽ ¢ δεῖ a , A νι Ὁ ΔῸΣ Ν ~ 10° a 
οἶσθ᾽ ὅτε δεῖ ἀποκρίνασθαι καὶ ὅτε μή ; καὶ νῦν οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
ς [πε > , ¢ ’ iW > ὃ -ς Ἃ - 
ὁτιοῦν ἀποκρίνει, ATE γιγνώσκων ὅτι οὐ δεῖ; Λαλεῖς, 
ἔφη, ἀμελήσας ἀποκρίνασθαι. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ ᾿γαθέ, πείθου 
ar , 9 Ν oe ~ Q - 
καὶ αποκρίνου. ἐπειδὴ καὶ ὁμολογεῖς με σοφὸν εἰναι. 
Π , , 5 ὃ᾽ δι. SF Woe Ζ -- » ὲ \ 
εἰστέον τοίνυν, ἦν O ἐγώ, καὶ ἀνάγκη, ὡς EOLKE’ σὺ 
οἷ 57 ΑΚ > , 14 “- Ν ” 
yap ἄρχεις. a ἐρώτα. Ildrepov οὖν ψυχὴν ἔχοντα 
- Ν - Ἃ Ν Ce SE \ Ν Υ 
νοεῖ τὰ νοοῦντα, ἢ καὶ τὰ ἄψυχα: Ta ψυχὴν ἔχοντα. 
- τ sCims ! \ 9 » 
Οἶσθα οὖν 71, ἔφη, ῥῆμα ψυχὴν ἔχον; Ma Δί᾽ οὐκ ἔγωγε. 
- ἘΝ δῶν 
Τί οὖν ἄρτι ἤρου, ὅ τί μοι νοοῖ τὸ ρῆμα; Τί ἄλλο γε, 


bringing the doubt expresse! in 
the former sentences to an issue 
with the question: ‘Tell me 
what you mean,” as though the 
thought were: ‘ Tell me, since 
I am compelled to ‘demand.” 
The explanation of the latter 
ἐπεὶ will be found to agree with 
that of the other on the whole. 
We may say that the impatience 
of Dionysodorus is brought to a 
point at which he passes to the 
direct imperative, and this point 
is marked by ἐπεί. See infr. ch. 
XXxii., where Socrates, about to 
give an explanation of a state- 
ment, begins his inductive argu- 
ment with this word ἐπεὶ. 

καὶ ὅτε μή. A hit at Diony- 
sodorus’ discomfiture by Socrates’ 
own question: τίνος ἥκετε διδά- 
σκαλοι, and implying that Diony- 
sodorus had no answer to that 
searching question. 

λαλεῖς, “* You are talking non- 
sense.” Cf. the proverb, λαλεῖν 
ἄριστος, ἀδυνατώτατος λέγειν. In 
the expression οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὁτιοῦν 


ἀποκρ. Stallb. points out that 
ay cannot be taken with the 
verb, but has its place in any 
subordinate part of the sentence 
where the notion of indefiniteness 
is found. 

πότερον ody... “© When any- 
thing knows, is it one of those 
things which have a soul, or do 
things devoid of soul know ?” 
This is the literal rendering of 
the Greek, which is cast in this 
form to bring out, by means of 
a participle (ἔχοντα), in agree- 
ment with the subject, the con- 
nected view of the thinking pro- 
cess. The participle (v. not. cap. 
xiv.) completes the verbal no- 
tion; when the whole notion 
belongs to one subject, the par- 
ticiple is used in the case of the 
subject. Therefore, here, in order 
to show that the possession of a 
soul is the cause and the means 
of thinking, we find ἔχοντα in 
direct agreement with νοοῦντα. 

τί ἄλλο ye. Socrates readily 
allows that he made use of an 
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\ 

ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἢ ἐξήμαρτον διὰ τὴν βλακείαν; ἢ οὐκ ἐξή- 

~ ~ iy “- Ἃ 
μαρτον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῦτο ὀρθῶς εἶπον, εἰπὼν ὅτι νοεῖ τὰ 
Ὁ A 
βήματα; πότερα φὴς ἐξαμαρτάνειν με ἢ οὔ; εἰ yap μὴ 
ἐξήμαρτον, οὐδὲ σὺ ἐξελέγξεις, καίπερ σοφὸς ὦν, οὐδ᾽ 
44 ¢ ὧν - Ns bs 5) δ᾽ bad ὑδ᾽ e 
ἔχεις 6 τι χρῇ τῷ λόγφῳ᾽ εἰ δ᾽ ἐξήμαρτον, οὐδ᾽ οὕτως 
ὀρθῶς λέγεις, φάσκων οὐκ εἶναι ἐξαμαρτάνειν. καὶ ταῦτα 

\ 

οὐ πρὸς ἃ πέρυσιν ἔλεγες λέγω. ἀλλὰ ἔοικεν, ἔφην Ἐγώ, 
᾿ Ἃ i < 
ὦ Διονυσόδωρέ τε kat Εὐθύδημε, οὗτος piv ὃ λόγος 
> 2 ~ , \ of ¢ \ Χ Q Ne 
ἐν ταὐτῷ μένειν, καὶ ἔτι ὥσπερ τὸ παλαιὸν καταβαλὼν 
πίπτειν, καὶ ὥστε τοῦτο μὴ πάσχειν, οὐδ᾽ ὑπὸ τῆς ὑμετέ- 
ρας που τέχνης ἐξευρῆσθαι, καὶ ταῦτα οὑτωσὶ θαυμαστῆς 
οὔσης εἰς ἀκρίβειαν λόγων. 
μάσιά γε λέγετ᾽, ἔφη; ὦ ἄνδρες Θούριοι εἴτε Χῖοι εἴθ᾽ 


Καὶ ὁ Κτήσιππος, Θαυ- 


expression open to question, as 
though he were discussing a 
serious subject with a serious 
antagonist ; but recollecting how 
Dionysodorus has cut the ground 
from under his own feet by de- 
nying the possibility of error, he 
replies on second thoughts that 
he did not make a mistake. 

οὐδ᾽ ἔχεις 0 τι χρῇ. Socrates 
reiterates his rallying of the 
Sophist over this unlucky expres- 
sion, showing that he will be in 
the same plight as he asserted 
Socrates to be. 

οὐ πρὸς ἃ πέρυσιν. v.s. this 
chapterinit. καὶ εἴ τι πέρυσιν εἶπον. 

ὁ λόγος ἐν ταὐτῷ μένειν. Cf, 
Euthyphr. xix. ὅτι ὁ λόγος ἡμῖν 
περιελθὼν πάλιν εἰς ταὐτὸν ἥκει, 
and id, xiii. περιέρχεται γάρ πως 
ἡμῖν ἀεὶ ὃ ἂν προθώμεθα. 

τὸ πάλαιον. Heindorf. i.e. τὸ 
πάλαι : but if we understand such 
a word as ῥηθὲν or ῥῆμα with the 
adjective, and construe “as the 
proverb goes,” we shall not find 


the expression unsupported ; thus 
infr. ch. xix. fin. ἀλλ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς τὸ 
λεγόμενον ὁ Διὸς Κόρινθος yiyve- 
ται. And again Gorg. 447. A. 
"ANN 7, TO λεγόμενον, κατόπιν 
ἑορτῆς ἥκομεν καὶ ὑστεροῦμεν, aNd 
similarly in Symp. 217. E., εἰ μὴ 
πρῶτον μὲν, TO λεγόμενον, οἶνος 
ἄνευ τε παίδων καὶ μετὰ παίδων 
ἀληθὴς ἦν. And in this dialogue 
again, ch. Xx. τὸ yap λεγόμενον, 
καλὰ δὴ warayeic, and ch. xxiv. 
TO λεγόμενον, οὐ λίνον λίνῳ Evy- 
ἀπτεις: 

Καὶ ταῦτα. Cf. Soph. did. Tyr. 
819. καὶ τάδ᾽ οὔτις ἄλλος ἦν ἢ 
᾿γὼ π᾿ ἐμαυτῷ τάσδ᾽ ἄρας ὁ προ- 
στιθείς. In this example Camp- 
bell calls rade an accusativus 
pendens; in the text ταῦτα is 
almost adverbial. Cf. also Xen. 
Anab. 2, 4, 15: Μένωνα δὲ οὐκ 
ἐζήτει, καὶ ταῦτα παρ᾽ *Apaiov 
wy τοῦ Μένωγος ξένου, and in 
this dialogue, infr. ch. xxv. καὶ 
ταῦτα γε πολύ. 

Θούριοι εἴτε Χῖοι, V.s. not. ch. 1. 
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ξ ? soso , 5 , is ¢ ὑδὲ Ping” 
ὁπόθεν καὶ ὅπῃ χαίρετον ὀνομαζόμενοι᾽ ὡς οὐδὲν ὑμῖν 
μέλει τοῦ παραληρεῖν. Καὶ ἐγὼ φοβηθείς, μὴ λοιδορία 
, : V4 fe \ 7 ς ἡ Ἂς ἢ 
γένηται, πάλιν κατεπράῦνον τὸν ἀτήσιππον καὶ εἰπον᾽ Q 
= ~ \ 
Κτήσιππε, καὶ νῦν δὴ ἃ πρὸς Κλεινίαν ἔλεγον, καὶ πρὸς 
σὲ ταὐτὰ ταῦτα λέγω, ὅτι οὐ γιγνώσκεις τῶν ξένων τὴν 
σοφίαν, ὅτι θαυμασία ἐστίν᾽ ἀλλ’ οὐκ ἐθέλετον ἡμῖν 
Cc \ ‘a 
ἐπιδείξασθαι σπουδάζοντε, ἀλλὰ τὸν Πρωτέα μιμεῖσθον 
τὸν Αἰγύπτιον σοφιστὴν γοητεύοντε ἡμᾶς. ἡμεῖς οὖν 
τὸν Μενέλαον μιμώμεθα, καὶ μὴ ἀφιώμεθα τοῖν ἀνδροῖν, 
e Ἃ ς» > ~ δὰ ἢ τ 3 ἈΝ if 3 
ἕως av ἡμῖν ἐκφανῆτον ἐφ᾽ ᾧ αὐτὼ σπουδάζετον᾽" οἶμαι 
γάρ τι αὐτοῖν πάγκαλον φανεῖσθαι, ἐπειδὰν ἄρξωνται 
σπουδάζειν. ἀλλὰ δεώμεθα καὶ παραμυθώμεθα καὶ προσ- 
ευὐχώμεθα αὐτοῖν ἐκφανῆναι. ἐγὼ οὖν μοι δοκῶ καὶ 


ἐντεῦθέν ποῦέν εἰσιν ἐκ Χίου, 
ἀπῴκησαν δὲ ἐς Θουρίους. The 
tone is disparaging, and implies 
that the Sophists were obliged to 
move from place to place. Stallb. 
compares Pheedr, 273 C. ὁ Τισίας 
ἢ ἄλλος ὅστις δήπου ὧν τυγχάνει 
καὶ ὕποθεν χαίρει ὀνομαζόμενος. 
παραληρεῖν. The torce of παρὰ 
in compounds is equivalent to 
the English particle mis- in mis- 
take, misrepresent, &c. παρά- 
σημος αἴνῳ. isch. Ag. 780. 
ἐς wrongly stamped with praise.” 
v. inf. ch. xxvi. fin. παρακηκόει 5 
παραπαίειν, “‘ to strike wrongly,” 
and afterwards intransitively 
“to go out of one’s mind.” This 
sense comes from the idea of 
doing anything “beside” the 
right one, 1.6. not coinciding with 
it, and so wrong. Cf. the ex- 
pression “ beside oneself.” 
γένηται. To give greater reality 
to the scene is the object of this 
use of the primary conjunctive, 


equiv. to pres. subj. in Latin; 
it may be paralleled by a refe- 
rence to Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 17. 
eloyet αὐτοὺς ὕπως ἂν Kai ἔχοντές 
τι οἴκαδε ἀφίκωνται, where the 
principal verb is historic, whilst 
in id, 2. 4. 4. we find the exact 
converse of the present construc- 
tion, ἴσως δὲ που ἢ ἀποσκάπτει 
τι ἢ ἀποτειχίζει, ὡς ἄπορος εἴη ἡ 
ὁδός. : 

Πρωτέα . . . σοφιστὴν. Cf. 
Euthyphr. 15. D. οὐκ ἀφετέος 
εἶ, ὥσπερ ὁ Πρωτεὺς, πρὶν ἂν 
εἴπῃς. Jowett renders cog. by 
* wizard.” 

αὐτοῖν. Winckelmann con- 
nects with φαν., Stallb. with re, 
better; unless we attribute to the 
genitive its full and original sense 
of derivation from. 

δοκῶ. The same sense belongs 
to the personal as to the imper- 
sonal use of this verb, visum est. 
Zisch, Ag. 16. ὅταν δ᾽ ἀείδειν ἢ 
μινύρεσθαι δοκῶ. Stallb. 
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a AN ς , θ ¢ ’ 3 
αὑτὸς πάλιν ὑφηγήσασθαι, οἵω προσεύχομαι avTw 
~ \ ~ 
φανῆναί μοι. ὅθεν yap τὸ πρότερον ἀπέλιπον, τὸ ἑξῆς 
[A 7 ev nN A ~ edie ας 
τούτοις πειράσομαι, ὅπως av δύνωμαι, διελθεῖν, ἐάν 
πως ἐκκαλέσωμαι καὶ ἐλεήσαντέ με καὶ οἰκτείραντε συντε- 
ταμένον καὶ σπουδάζοντα καὶ αὐτὼ σπουδάσητον. 
Cap. XVII. Σὺ δέ, ὦ Κλεινία, ἔφην, ἀνάμνησόν 
4 L205: 2 Nt ς Ν “Ξ 5 9 > , 
με, πόθεν τότ᾽ ἀπελίπομεν. ὡς μὲν οὖν ἐγῴμαι, ἐνθένδε 
θέ λ é υμολογή λευτῶ ἦ 
ποθέν. φιλοσοφητέον ὡμολογήσαμεν τελευτῶντες. ἦ 
iy ς ~ 
yap; Nat, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς. Ἢ δέ ye φιλοσοφία κτῆσις ἐπιστή- 
μης. οὐχ οὕτως ; ἔφην. Nail, ἔφη. Τίνα ποτ᾽ οὖν ἂν 
κτησάμενοι ἐπιστήμην ὀρθῶς κτησαίμεθα; ap’ οὐ τοῦτο 
το ie - ῳ , “ ΕἾΕΝ οἷ; ae ’ 
μὲν ἁπλοῦν, ὅτι ταύτην, ἥτις ἡμᾶς ὀνήσει ; Πάνυ γ᾽, 
ἔφη. 
νώσκειν περιϊόντες, ὅπου τῆς γῆς χρυσίον πλεῖστον 
, oak >? ? \XNa A ’ 5 eo 
κατορώρυκται: lowe, ἔφη. AAAa τὸ πρότερον, ἦν 


Ss 9 oy » ¢ «δα ’ , ,4.,,.κ5 , 
Ap OUV AV TL ἡμας OVHOELEV, εἰ ἐπισταίμεθα ὙΥΎΣ 


ὕθεν yap, Υ.5. ch. xi. note. 

ξυντεταμένον. The metaphor 
contained in this use of the word 
is the same that we find in the 
English words “ tense,” ““ atten- 
tion.” 

πόθεν. aS before in ch, xi. the 
point where the argument was 
broken off is looked at as a point 
from which the new departure is 
to be taken, not to which the old 
one came. 

Ἢ ὃς ye φιλ. This was the con- 
clusion of ch. x. viz. that the 
acquisition of wisdom was a 
science, and Clinias had stated 
his belief, governed by the ana- 
logical argument about the 
sciences, that this was d:daxrér, 
to be acquired by study. Now 
the question is, What science ? 
And its definition, as elicited in 
the present chapter, is ‘the 


science not only of acquiring 
material, but of employing it 
rightly.” Then the further ques- 
tion arises, “5 What material does 
this science seek?” Is it sucha 
science as that of lyre-making ? 
No, for the lyre-maker does not 
necessarily play upon the lyre. 
Is it a higher science, such as 
that of the general, war ? No, 
for the general is only the officer 
of the state, and if he takes 
cities he hands them over to the 
home government, and does not 
settle their fate himself. And 
then the discussion, getting a 
little tedious for the reader, is 
broken off with a question from 
Crito, the original interlocutor, 
And a short conversation by the 
way ensues, happily and natu- 
rally inserted, with that art of © 
which Piato is master. | 
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~ Ἄ ΝῊ 
ἐγώ, τοῦτό γε ἐξηλέγξαμεν, ὅτι οὐδὲν πλέον, οὐδ᾽ εἰ 
ἄνευ πραγμάτων καὶ τοῦ ὀρύττειν τὴν γῆν τὸ πᾶν ἡμῖν 
9 / Fox 
χρυσίον yévoiro" ὥστε οὐδ᾽ εἰ τὰς πέτρας χρυσᾶς ἐπισο- 
, 0 ~ ’ ὃ Ν Ἃ 3 (ele Cu FS ’ "} 4 \ 
ταίμεθα ποιεῖν, οὐδενὸς av ἀξία ἡ ἐπιστήμη εἴη. εἰ γὰρ 
ἈΝ ~ Aa > ’ θ - , ὑδὲ ” r 
μὴ κεχρῆσθαι ἐπιστησόομεῦα τῳ χρυσίῳ, οὐὸὲν οφελος 
de SS 5.5 4 » > > Ἅ elie ld > , 7 ? 
αὑτὸ ἐφάνη ὃν. ἢ οὐ μέμνησαι; ἔφην eyw. Ilavu γ᾽; 
” , D) δέ ς 7 ~ AAA b) , 
ἔφη, μέμνημαι. Ovoé γε, ὡς ξοικε; τῆς ἄλλης ἐπιστήμης 
UU a J ~ 
ὄφελος γίγνεται οὐδέν, οὔτε χρηματιστικῆς οὔτε ἰατρικῆς 
- ! ~ ~ 
οὔτε ἄλλης οὐδεμιᾶς, ἥτις ποιεῖν τι ἐπίσταται, χρῆσθαι 
- ! 
δὲ μὴ ᾧ ἂν ποιήσῃ. οὐχ οὕτω; Συνέφη. Οὐδέ γε εἴ τις 
> ἐς ~ 
ἔστιν ἐπιστήμη, ὥστε ἀθανάτους ποιεῖν ἄνευ τοῦ ἐπίσ- 
θ - 9 4 ᾽ ms 9 >) δὲ ’ ν᾽ ” ἢ 
τασθαι τῇ ἀθανασίᾳ χρῆσθαι, οὐδὲ ταύτης ἔοικεν ὄφελος 
οὐδέν, εἴ τι δεῖ τοῖς πρόσθεν ὡμολογημένοις τεκμαίρεσ- 
Pat. 
Cine > ὧν δεῖ - λὲ 4) ὧν o 3 (ees) ay 
ἡμῖν ἐπιστήμης ost, ὦ καλὲ Tal, ἦν δ΄ ἐγώ, ἐν ἢ συμ- 
πέπτωκεν ἅμα τό τε ποιεῖν καὶ τὸ ἐπίστασθαι χρῆσθαι 
~ ! - “ - 
τούτῳ, ὃ ἂν ποιῇ. Φαίνεται, ἔφη. Πολλοῦ ἄρα δεῖ, ὡς 


τ ς ~ Ζ Cad , A 5) 
Συνεδόκει ἡμῖν πάντα ταῦτα. ToltavTne τινὸς apa 


ἐξηλεγξ. “ We discovered this 
by argument,” giving the force 
of ἐξ, 

οὐδὲν πλέον. SC. ἡμῖν εἴη. ‘It 
would be of no further advan- 
tage to us.” 

ric... ἐπιστ: “which teaches 
men to know how to make any- 
thing.” 

@. Notice attraction in case 
to χρῆσθαι: for which v. intr. 
οἱ τοῖς ἰδίοις λόγοις, οἷς αὐτοὶ 
ποιοῦσιν, οὐκ ἐπίστανται χρῆσθαι, 
and in this ch. fin. ἥτις ᾧ ἄν 
κτήσηται ἢ ποιήσασα ἢ θηρευ- 
σαμένη, αὕτη καὶ ἐπιστήσεται 
χρῆσθαι. 

πολλοῦ ἄρα δεῖ... “It is by 
no means the case that, supposing 
us to be good at making lyres, 


we should be therefore masters 
of such a science as we speak 
of.” Heindorf reads δεῖν instead 
of δεινοὺς, which gives the fol- 
lowing sense: “ It does not fol- 
low that we must be good lyre- 
makers and masters of the art 
which they (lyres) imply,” 1.6. 
** It does not follow that because 
we are lyre-makers we must be 
masters of the art of lyre play- 
ing.” ‘The sense of this reading 
is more coherent in the passage, 
but δεῖν following immediately 
upon δεῖ is awkward. Winckel- 
mann’s reason for rejecting Hein- 
dorf’s reading is that if we take 
ἐπιστήμη in the special sense of 
the art of lyre playing, we use 
it differently from its sense in 
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ἔοικεν, ἡμᾶς λυροποιοὺς δεινοὺς εἶναι καὶ τοιαύτης τινὸς 
ἐπιστήμης ἐπηβόλους. ἐνταῦθα γὰρ δὴ χωρὶς μὲν ἡ 
ποιοῦσα τέχνη, χωρὶς δὲ ἡ χρωμένη, διῴρηται δὲ τοῦ 
αὐτοῦ πέρι. ἡ γὰρ λυροποιϊκὴ καὶ ἡ κιθαριστικὴ πολὺ 
διαφέρετον ἀλλήλοιν. οὐχ οὕτω; Συνέφη. Οὐδὲ μὴν 
αὐλοποιϊκῆς γε δῆλον ὅτι δεόμεθα. καὶ γὰρ αὕτη ἑτέρα 
τοιαύτη. Συνεδόκει. ᾿Αλλὰ πρὸς θεῶν, ἔφην ἐγώ, εἰ 
τὴν λογοποιϊκὴν τέχνην μάθοιμεν, ἄρά ἐστιν αὕτη, ἣν 
ἔδει κεκτημένους ἡμᾶς εὐδαίμονας εἶναι; Οὐκ οἶμαι, ἔφη; 
ἐγώ, ὁ Κλεινίας ὑπολαβών. Τίνι τεκμηρίῳ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
χρῇ: Ope, ἔφη, τινὰς λογοποιούς, οἱ τοῖς ἰδίοις λό- 
γοις; οἷς αὐτοὶ ποιοῦσιν, οὐκ ἐπίστανται χρῆσθαι, ὥσπερ 
οἱ λυροποιοὶ ταῖς λύραις, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐνταῦθα ἄλλοι δυ- 
νατοὶ χρῆσθαι οἷς ἐκεῖνοι εἰργάσαντο, οἱ λογοποιεῖν 
αὐτοὶ ἀδύνατοι. δῆλον οὖν, ὅτι καὶ περὶ λόγους χωρὶς 
ἡ τοῦ ποιεῖν τέχνη καὶ ἡ τοῦ χρῆσθαι. ‘Tkavdv μοι 
δοκεῖς, ἔφην ἐγώ, τεκμήριον λέγειν, ὅτι οὐχ αὕτη ἐστὶν 
ἡ τῶν λογοποιῶν τέχνη, ἣν ἂν κτησάμενός τις εὐδαίμων 
εἴη. καίτοι ἐγὼ ᾧμην ἐνταῦθά που φανήσεσθαι τὴν ἐπισ- 
τήμην, ἣν δὴ πάλαι ζητοῦμεν. καὶ γάρ μοι οἵ τε ἄνδρες 
αὐτοὶ οἱ λογοποιοί, ὅταν συγγένωμαι αὐτοῖς, ὑπέρσοφοι, 


the rest of the passage; to which 
argument no doubt weight must 
be attached. 

Suponra δὲ τοῦ αὐτοῦ. “ There 
is a difference between them in 
respect of the same thing.” 

μὴν. This particle, though 
usually introducing a new point, 
is sometimes distinctly adversa- 
tive. isch. Ag. 1178. καὶ μὴν 
ὁ χρησμός οὐκέτ᾽ ἐκ καλυμμάτων 
ἔσται δεδορκώς, and Arist. Nub. 
53. οὐ μὴν ἐρῶ γ᾽ we ἀργὸς ἦν. 

ἣν ἔδει κεκτημ. Υ.8. Ch. Xi. ἣν 


δεῖ λαβόντα εὐδαιμονεῖν τε καὶ 
ἀγαθὸν ἄνδρα εἶναι, and note, 

ὁρῶ, éon... ‘Lhis remark is 
too evidently tinged with So- 
crates’ irony to be put in the 
mouth of a blushing boy such as 
Clinias; the hit at ‘‘ those who 
manufacture words but cannot 
use them ” is too finished for any 
but a master in verbal fence. 

καὶ ἐνταῦθα, * in the sphere of 
word-making too.” | 

καὶ μέντοι, “and after all.” 
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~ ν] »- 

ὦ Κλεινία, δοκοῦσιν εἶναι καὶ αὐτὴ ἡ τέχνη αὐτῶν θεσ- 
, a, Ὁ λή Ν , Ἰδὲ θ Maes + af 
πεσία Tic καὶ ὑψηλή. Kai μέντοι ovdév θαυμαστόν᾽ ἔστι 
γὰρ τῆς τῶν ἐπῳδῶν τέχνης μόριον σμικρῷ τε ἐκείνης 
ὑποδεεστέρα. ἡ μὲν γὰρ τῶν ἐπῳδῶν ἔχεών τε καὶ 

, ‘ ,ὔ ae at 5 whe ἐ: 
φαλαγγίων καὶ σκορπίων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων θηρίων τε καὶ 
» ’ Bon? 6 N ~ a 2? Χ ΕΣ 
νόσων κήλησίς ἐστιν, ἡ δὲ δικαστῶν τε καὶ ἐκκλησιαστῶν 

N ~ 7 5 λ aN , Ν θί 
καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ὄχλων κήλησίς τε καὶ παραμυθία τυγ- 
? Ξ- 5} Υ 5 , ἀλλ ὃ -.- » 
χάνει οὖσα. ἢ σοι, ἔφην ἔγω: ἄλλως πως δοκεῖ; Οὐκ, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὕτω μοι φαίνεται, Eon, we ov λέγεις. Ποῖ οὖν, 
δ > , , θ᾽ Ἃ oY Fe ee N Ζ ’ὔ 9 Ἀ 
ἔφην ἐγώ, τραποίμεῦ av ἔτι; ἐπὶ ποίαν τέχνην: Ἐγὼ 
4 > τ - “᾿ > XV’ - ὃ 5 ᾽ὔ at id 
μὲν οὐκ suTopw, edn. AAA’, ἦν EyYW, EME οἰμαι 
e 
εὑρηκέναι. Τίνα; ἔφη ὃ Κλεινίας. Ἢ στρατηγική μοι 
- - “- “Δ 
δοκεῖ, ἔφην ἔγώω, τέχνη παντὸς μᾶλλον εἶναι, ἣν av τις 
3 ΤΎΡΟΝ ~ - 
Οὐκ ἔμοιγε δοκεῖ. Πῶς: 
τ τὰ > , Θ ” “ὃ 9 , > θ , 
ἦν O ἔγω. Θηρευτική τις NOE γέ ἐστι τέχνη ἀνθρωπων. 
5 , Ἢ = 
Ti δὴ οὖν; ἔφην ἔγω. Οὐδεμία, ἔφη, τῆς θηρευτικῆς 
er eS λέ > ἈΝ PS ὯΝ θ - ὯΝ ’ὔ 
αὐτῆς ἐπὶ πλέον ἐστὶν ἢ ὅσον θηρεῦσαι καὶ χειρώσασθαι. 


’ ! 
κτησάμενος εὐδαίμων εἴη. 


πάντος μᾶλλον, “certainly,” 
“without doubt.” The word 
πάντος has no reference to the 
different cases that have been 
enumerated, but forms with p. a 
single expression, devoid of its 
originally comparative force. 

ἥδε γέ. The particle marks an 
apologetic tone, as of one who is 
a young speaker, and volunteer- 
ing his own theory. 

οὐδεμία... Routh’s explana- 
tion of this curious expression is 
to supply a word like “ part ;” 
thus, “No part of the hunting 
art is concerned with more than,” 
&e. But it is difficult to supply 
such a word, when we have no 
instances of a similar use of the 
feminine numeral. If οὐδεμία is 


to stand, it would be better to 
make οὐδεμία depend for its gen- 
der on ἡ θηρευτικὴ, and translate 
“ς Hunting in no respect is con- 
cerned with more than,” &c, 
For such a partitive use of the 
genitive we may compare an ex- 
pression infr. ch. Xxix. τοῦτο μὲν 
οὖν τοῦ πράγματος, “ Your busi- 
ness in this respect,” literally 
*‘ this (phase or aspect) of your 
business.” To translate literally, 
“Nothing of hunting is con- 
cerned,” &c., and the word ovde- 
pia comes κατὰ ξύγεσιν, or by a 
sort of attraction, into the gender 
of that whole notion, of which it 
expresses a part. 

ἐπὶ πλεον, v.s. note ch. viii, 
fin. “ to a greater extent,” 
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5 δὰ δὲ , ~ a oN θ ’ ? 

ἐπειδὰν δὲ χειρώσωνται τοῦτο, ὃ av θηρεύωνται, οὐ 

δύ ’ ~ θ ΑΛ ς \ , x ς 

ὕνανται τούτῳ χρῆσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ οἱ μὲν κυνηγέται καὶ οἱ 
vA ~ ~ 5 - ὃ δό ς δ᾽ Ω , 

ἁλιεῖς τοῖς ὀψοποιοῖς παραδιδόασιν, οἱ δ᾽ αὖ γεωμέτραι 

3 

καὶ οἱ ἀστρονόμοι καὶ οἱ λογιστικοί ---- θηρευτικοὶ γάρ 

εἰσι καὶ οὗτοι᾽ οὐ γὰρ ποιοῦσι τὰ διαγράμματα ἕκαστοι 

“ ~ 

τούτων, ἀλλὰ τὰ ὄντα ἀνευρίσκουσιν — ἅτε οὖν χρῆ- 

b) ~ > ~ 
σθαι αὐτοῖς οὐκ ἐπιστάμενοι, ἀλλὰ θηρεῦσαι μόνον, Tapa- 
διδόασι δήπου τοῖς διαλεκτικοῖς καταχρῆσθαι αὐτῶν τοῖς 
~ ’ 2 

εὑρήμασιν, ὅσοι γε αὑτῶν μὴ παντάπασιν ἀνόητοί εἰσιν. 

Εἶεν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ κάλλιστε καὶ σοφώτατε Κλεινία" 

τοῦτο οὕτως ἔχει; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. καὶ οἵ γε στρατηγοί, 

>! ¢ Ἀ DN ’ 5 δὰ Ἃ “λ Ἀ 

εφη; οὕτω τὸν αὑτὸν τρόπον; επειδᾶαν ἢ πόλιν τινα 

N) ~ 
θηρεύσωνται ἢ στρατόπεδον, παραδιδόασι τοῖς πολιτι- 
~ 3 / ~ 
κοῖς ἀνδράσιν" αὐτοὶ yap οὐκ ἐπίστανται χρῆσθαι τού- 
τοις, ἃ ἐθήρευσαν᾽ ὥσπερ, οἶμαι, οἱ ὀρτυγοθῆραι τοῖς 


ὀρτυγοτρόφοις παραδιδόασιν. εἰ οὖν, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, δεόμεθα 


οἱ δ᾽ av. The particle αὖ intro- 
duces a new instance, sometimes 
one to the contrary. Cf. the use 
of the word ‘‘ again” in collo- 
quial and provincial English, 
meaning “on the other hand.” 
See Arist. Nub. 50. ὄζων rpvyoc, 
τρασιᾶς, épiwy περιουσίας, ἡ δ᾽ αὖ 
μύρου, κρόκυυ, καταγλωττισμά- 
των. For the first sense v. inf. 
ch, xxii. ad med. passim, and in 
ch. xxiv. ad med. we get the 
combination πάλιν αὖ. 

δήπου qualifies the verb to the 
extent that it may carry a gene- 
ral statement. 

τοῖς διαλεκτικοῖς. The dis- 
coverers would correspond to 
the working astronomers and 
experts placed at observatories 
in the present time, most of 
whose time is taken up with 


acquiring facts, who have no lei- 
sure whilst in active research for 
theorizing on their discoveries ; 
whilst the διαλεκτικοὶ would an- 
swer to those acknowledged 
chiefs of science who communi- 
cate the results of scientific re- 
search to the public at meetings 
of associations, by review articles, 
and special scientifie treatises. 
But the parallel will not bear 
insisting upon, because at this 
period of inquiry the physicists 
and dialecticians pure (i.e. meta- 
physicians) and rhetors (i.e. lit/é- 
ravres or lecturers) did not occupy 
such distinct departments as 
they do now, and real results 
were retarded by this confu- 
sion. 

τοῖς πολιτ. ἄνδ, : “ diplomats.” 


Stallb. 
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> , ~ , e ee , Ἅ ’ Ἅ 
ἐκείνης τῆς τέχνης, ἥτις ᾧ ἂν κτήσηται ἢ ποιήσασα ἢ 
θηρευσαμένη. αὐτὴ καὶ ἐπιστήσεται χρῆσθαι, καὶ ἡ τοιαύτη 
ποιήσει ἡμᾶς μακαρίους, ἄλλην δή τινα, ἔφη; ζητητέον 


ἀντὶ τῆς στρατηγικῆς. 


Cap. XVIII. ΚΡ. Τί λέγεις σύ, ὦ Seed 


ἐκεῖνο τὸ μειράκιον τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐφθέγξατο: 


ΣΩ. Οὐκ οἴει, ὦ Κρίτων: 


5 \ 4 οἱ 9 ’ 3 - 9 
οὐ μέντοι. οἰμαι yap auTov EYW, ει TAVUT 


KP. Ma Δί᾽ 


εἶπεν, οὔτ᾽ Εὐθυδήμου οὔτε ἄλλου οὐδενὸς ἔτ᾽ ἀνθρώ- 


που δεῖσθαι εἰς παιδείαν. 


DQ. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἄρα, ὦ πρὸς Διός, μὴ ὃ Κτήσιππος ἦν ὃ 
ταῦτ᾽ εἰπών, ἐγὼ δὲ οὐ μέμνημαι; 


ΚΡ. Ποῖος Κτήσιππος: 


> 


DQ. ᾿Αλλὰ μὴν τόδε εὖ οἶδα, ὅτι οὔτε Εὐθύδημος 


ει = ? 
οὔτε Διονυσόδωρος ἦν 6 εἰπὼν ταῦτα. add’, ὦ 


ἥτις ᾧ ἂν Kr. ᾧ ἂν Kr. are to be 
taken together and with ἐπιστησ. 
χρῆσθ.. whilst ἥτις is to be joined 
with ποιήσασα ἢ Onpevo., ‘that 
art which, either by working 
upon material acquired or ac- 
quiring that material, will know 
how to use whatever it possesses.” 
For αὐτὴ the Bodl. has αὕτη, 
which is preferable. 

οὐ μέντοι. Cf. the French mais 
non, in a direct negation. 

μὴ ὁ Κτήσιππος ... For μὴ in 
a directly interrogative sentence 
v. Xen. M.S. ἀλλὰ μὴ ἀρχιτέκτων 
βούλει γενέσθαι : 

ποῖος Κτ σιππος: lit. what 
kind of a Ctesippus ἢ i.e. “ what 
kind of a Ctesippus could have 
said such a thing?” Surprise 
and contempt are alike expressed 
by this formula of interrogation. 
Cf. Arist. Ach. 61. οἱ πρέσβεις 


3 


δαιμόνιε 


οἱ παρὰ βασιλέως. ΔΙ. ποίου βασι- 
λέως : Transl. ‘‘ Ctesippus, for- 
sooth!” Jowett paraphrases 
“Ctesippus! nonsense!” We 
must agree with Crito, as was 
remarked before, note on ch. 
Xvil., that these last remarks 
are above the calibre of Clinias’ 
dialectic powers, as shown in 
his first encounter with the two 
Sophists at the beginning of the 
dialogue. ‘That Socrates in his 
reply means more than his words 
actually convey we may be pretty 
certain. Stallb.’s theory is that, 
when he asks Crito if he really 
does not believe these are Clinias’ 
answers, he is speaking sarcas- 
tically, as much as to say, “Is 
it so very wonderful that a boy 
could answer like this ?”—a re- 
mark only disparaging Crito’s 
judgment. This is not Socrates’ 
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Κρίτων, μή τις τῶν κρειττόνων παρὼν αὐτὰ ἐφθέγξατο: 
ὅτι γὰρ ἤκουσά γε ταῦτα, εὖ οἶδα. 

KP. Ναὶ μὰ Δία, ὦ Σώκρατες" τῶν κρειττόνων μέν- 

, Ν ὃ ~ \ λύ "AAG 4 ~ ? 
TOL τις ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, Kat πολύ ye. ἀλλὰ μετὰ τοῦτο ἔτι 
τίνα ἐζητήσατε τέχνην; καὶ εὕρετε ἐκείνην ἢ οὐχ εὕρετε, 
ἧς ἕνεκα ἐζητεῖτε: 
’ ἐς 2) 

ΣΩ. Πόθεν, ὦ μακάριε, εὕρομεν; ἀλλ᾽ ἦμεν πάνυ 

r ~ ¢ Ν δί Ν \ ὃ δ ὃ ’ 3 
γελοῖοι, ὥσπερ τὰ παιδία τὰ τοὺς κορυδοὺς διώκοντα 
3 τς 3 θ Εν ~ 5 ~ ΤῊΝ ὦ Nt θ ς 
ἀεὶ ῳόμεθα ἑκάστην τῶν ἐπιστημῶν αὐτίκα λήψεσθαι, αἱ 

td \ 9g \ 
δ᾽ ἀεὶ ὑπεξέφυγον. τὰ μὲν οὖν πολλὰ τί av σοι λέγοιμι: 
ἐπὶ δὲ δὴ τὴν βασιλικὴν ἐλθόντες τέχνην καὶ διασκοπού- 
μενοι αὐτήν, εἰ αὕτη εἴη ἡ τὴν εὐδαιμονίαν παρέχουσά 
ἡ. , 9 ~ e FD , 
τε καὶ ἀπεργαζομένη, ἐνταῦθα ὥσπερ εἰς λαβύρινθον 
, [ ᾿ 

ἐμπεσόντες, οἰόμενοι ἤδη ἐπὶ τέλει εἶναι, περικάμψαντες 


manner. By such ἃ remark 
he would damp Crito’s interest 
in the story, the very last 
thing he wishes to do. It seems 
more likely that Socrates has 
been led on a little beyond the 
bounds of probability in his 
anxiety to do justice to the argu- 
ment. Finding then that he is 
going beyond his hearer’s faith, 
he adopts his usual tone of mild 
interrogation, “ Don’t you really 
think he said this?” with the 
view of keeping up a continuous 
chain of question and answer,— 
Svucrates’ first object in all his 
dialogue,—and of stimulating his 
hearer to ask questions and ex- 
press an opinion of his own. 

τῶν Kperrovwy.  Heindorf, 
Routh, and Schefer all agree 
that this means the gods; if so, 
Socrates’ remark is a humorous 
piece of exaggeration. In Crito’s 
reply Stallb, sees a reference to 


Socrates himself. Otherwise we 
must take τῶν κρ. as referring to 
certain other skilled dialecticians, 
and then «xp. in the reply must 
refer to their vast (πολύ ye) supe- 
riority to such tiros as Clinias. 

πόθεν, ὦ pak. εὕρ. A similar 
interrogation to ποῖος Κτήσιππος: 
Heindorf parallels the indic. by 
a reference to Rep. 1. 330 A. ὦ 
Κέφαλε, ὧν κέκτησαι τὰ πλείω 
παρέλαβες ἢ ἐπεκτήσω ; KE. ποῖ᾽ 
ἐπεκτησάμην, ὦ Σώκρατες: Transl. 
“Where could we have found 
it?” or “ Where do you think 
we could have found it ?” 

λήψεσθαι, graphic or realistic 
future, v.s. note on γένηται, ch. 
xvi. ad fin. 

kopvd. Ow. For the simile 
compare a metaphorical expres- 
sion in Euthyphr. iv. πετόμενόν 
τινα διώκεις 5 

περικάμψαντες, Υ.8. note on ch. 
xvi., and the expression there 
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ιν ἃ SE aa , » , » 

πάλιν ὥσπερ ἐν ἀρχῇ τῆς ζητήσεως ἀνεφάνημεν ὄντες 
~ ~ ~ 

καὶ Tov ἴσου δεόμενοι, ὕσουπερ OTE TO πρῶτον ἐζητοῦμεν. 


ΚΡ. Πῶς δὴ τοῦτο ὑμῖν συνέβη, ὦ Σώκρατες; 


ΣΩ. ᾿Εγὼ φράσω. ἔδοξε γὰρ δὴ ἡμῖν ἡ πολιτικὴ καὶ 
ἡ βασιλικὴ τέχνη ἡ αὐτὴ εἶναι. 


ΚΡ. Τί οὖν δή; 


ΣΩ. Ταύτῃ τῇ τέχνῃ ἣ τε στρατηγικὴ καὶ αἱ ἄλλαι 

/ ~ > 
παραδιδόναι ἄρχειν τῶν ἔργων, ὧν αὐταὶ δημιουργοί 
εἰσιν, ὡς μόνῃ ἐπισταμένῃ χρῆσθαι. σαφῶς οὖν ἐδόκει 


ς w= ¢ g a 5) ~ \ ς Ἂχ. 9 ~ > ~ 
ἡμῖν αὕτη εἶναι, ἣν ἐζητοῦμεν, καὶ ἡ αἰτία TOU ὀρθῶς D 


compared from Euthyphr. περι- 
éoxeTar... ὃ ἂν προθώμεθα. After 
πάλιν ἀνεφάνημεν should be 
taken, and then ὥσπερ. .. ὄντες. 

τοῦ ἴσου, “16 equal amount,” 
and so “ the same thing.” 

ἡ βασιλικὴ. In Rep. ix. Plato 
works out his triple division of 
the soul as “ writ large” in the 
affairs of men. With the ém- 
θυμητικὸν, or lustful part of man’s 
nature, he compares the τυραν- 
vic; with the θυμοεῖδες, or spi- 
rited, the δημοκρατία ; and with 
the λογιστικὸν, the part where 
reason reigns, the βασιλεία. See 
lib. cit. 580 B. and C. μισθωσώ- 
μεθα οὖν κήρυκα, jv δ᾽ ἐγὼ,ἢ αὐτὸς 
ἀνείπω, ὅτι ὁ ᾿Αρίστωνος υἱὸς τὸν 
ἄριστόν τε καὶ δικαιότατον εὐδαι- 
μονέστατον ἔκρινε, τοῦτον δ᾽ εἶναι 
τὸν βασιλικώτατον καὶ βασι- 
λεύοντα αὑτοῦ, τὸν δὲ κίκιστόν 
τε καὶ ἀδικώτατον ἀθλιώτατον, 
τοῦτον δὲ αὖ τυγχάνειν ὄντα ὃς 


ἄν τυραννικώτατος ὧν ἑαυτοῦ TE, 


ὅ τι μάλιστα τυραννῇ καὶ τῆς 
πόλεως : 

Again in Rep. bk. v. 473, we 
come to the great τρικυμία, that 
there is no hope for a wise and 


peaceful world until kings are 
philosophers and_ philosophers 
kings. ᾿Ἐὰν μὴ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, ἢ οἱ 
φιλόσοφοι βασιλεύσωσιν ἐν ταῖς 
πόλεσιν ἢ οἱ βασιλῆς τε νῦν λε- 
γόμενοι καὶ δυνάσται φιλοσοφή- 
σωσιν γνησίως τε καὶ ἱκανῶς, καὶ 
τοῦτο ἐς ταὐτὸν ξυμπέσῃ, δύναμίς 
τε πολιτικὴ καὶ φιλοσοφία,. .. 
οὔκ ἐστι κακῦν παῦλα, ὦ φίλε 
Γλαύκυν, ταῖς πόλεσι. Com- 
paring the passages in these two 
books of the Republic with that 
before us, we shall see that 
Plato’s argument tends in the 
same direction here. But here, 
instead of working out the men- 
tal side of an analogical argu- 
ment, as he does in Rep. ix., 
where he discovers that a certain 
part of our mind is the best and 
should enjoy the greatest deve- 
lopment, here he carries out to 
the end a political theory, viz. 
that βασιλεία is the best form of 
government, as though it were 
possible thereby to provide an 
ethical rule of life for every unit 
of the state as a political unit. 
He is treating a moral question 
politically; and he naturally 


E 
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πράττειν ἐν τῇ πόλει, Kal ἀτεχνῶς κατὰ TO Αἰσχύλου 
ἰαμβεῖον μόνη ἐν τῇ πρύμνῃ καθῆσθαι τῆς πόλεως, 
πάντα κυβερνῶσα καὶ πάντων ἄρχουσα πάντα χρήσιμα 
ποιεῖν. 

KP. Οὐκοῦν καλῶς ὑμῖν ἐδόκει, ὦ Σώκρατες: 

Cap. XIX. YQ. Σὺ κρινεῖς, ὦ Κρίτων, ἐὰν βούλῃ 
ἀκούειν καὶ τὰ μετὰ ταῦτα συμβάντα ἡμῖν. αὖθις γὰρ 
δὴ πάλιν ἐσκοποῦμεν ὧδέ πως Φέρε, πάντων ἄρχουσα 
ἡ βασιλικὴ τέχνη τι ἡμῖν ἀπεργάζεται ἔργον; ἢ οὐδέν: 
Πάντως δήπου, ἡμεῖς ἔφαμεν πρὸς ἀλλήλους. Οὐ καὶ 
Κρίτων; 


Ω 


NSN -- 4 
σὺ ay TauTa φαίης, ὦ 


ΚΡ. "Eywye. 


2Q. Ti οὖν av φαίης αὐτῆς ἔργον εἶναι; ὥσπερ εἰ 


4 / - 
σὲ ἐγὼ ἐρωτῴην, πάντων ἄρχουσα ἡ ἰατρική, ὧν ἄρχει, 


so , ? AN (ee , 
TL ἐεργον παρέχεται; οὐ THY υγίειαν φαίης: 


ΚΡ. Ἔγωγε. 


ΣΏ. Τί δέ; ἡ ὑμετέρα τέχνη ἡ γεωργία, πάντων 


finds very soon ὁ Διὸς Κόρινθος 
γίγνεται, and that they must 
begin all over again. There can 
be no doubt that Plato knew this 
perfectly well; and that this 
apparent failure of Socrates to 
discover the true rule of life is 
but a blind, to quiet the appre- 
hensions of the Sophists, and per- 
suade them that he was no such 
ereat dialectician after all. It 
is also quite in character with 
his practice to follow implicitly 
the rule which he lays down 
elsewhere, ὅπῃ dy ὁ λόγος ayy 
ταύτῃ ἰτέον, to whatever conclu- 
sion it bring the inquirers ; usu- 
ally he directs the inquiry into a 
fertilizing channel, but in this 
dialogue he plays the part of 


the ignorant, would-be learner 
throughout; v. note, ch. iv. init. 
and ch. xv. fin. ἀλλὰ παχέως 
πως ἐννοῶ. 

κατὰ τὸ Αἰσχύλου tap. ν. 
Sept. contr. Theb. init. Κάδμου 
πολῖται, χρὴ λέγειν τὰ καίρια 
ὕστις φυλάσσει πρᾶγος ἐν πρύμνῳ 
πόλεως οἴακα νωμῶν. 

πάντων ἄρχουσα . . . “ Con- 
trolling all things, and making 
all things bear a useful part.” 
ἄρχειν follows ἐδοκεῖ as εἶναι and 
καθῆσθαι. 

ἔργον, result. 

ὑμετέρα τέχνη. That the fa- 
thers of the rising generation in 
Athens at this period were 
farmers we know from Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds, where see the 
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ἄρχουσα, ὧν ἄρχει, τί ἔργον ἀπεργάζεται: οὐ τὴν τρο- 
φήν ἂν φαίης τὴν ἐκ τῆς γῆς παρέχειν ἡμῖν: 


ΚΡ. Ἔγωγε. 


ΣΩ. Τί δέ; ἡ βασιλικὴ πάντων ἄρχουσα, ὧν ἄρχει, 
τί ἀπεργάζεται; ἴσως οὐ πάνυ γ᾽ εὐπορεῖς. 

ΚΡ. Μὰ τὸν Δία, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

ΣΩ. Οὐδὲ γὰρ ἡμεῖς, ὦ Κρίτων. ἀλλὰ τοσόνδε γε 


! Ν ~ ~ 4 
οἶσθα, ὅτι εἴπερ ἐστὶν αὕτη ἣν ἡμεῖς ζητοῦμεν, ὠφέλιμον 


᾽ A ~ Ss 
αὐτὴν δεῖ εἶναι. 


ΚΡ. Πάνυ γε. 


XQ. Οὐκοῦν ἀγαθόν γέ τι δεῖ ἡμῖν αὐτὴν παραδιδό- 


ναι: 


ΚΡ. ᾿Ανάγκη, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
XQ. ᾿Αγαθὸν δέ γέ που ὡμολογήσαμεν ἀλλήλοις 


“ , 
ἐγώ τε καὶ Κλεινίας οὐδὲν εἶναι ἄλλο ἢ ἐπιστήμην τινά. 


ΚΡ. Ναί, οὕτως ἔλεγες. 


LQ. Οὐκοῦν τὰ μὲν ἄλλα ἔργα, ἃ φαίη ἄν τις πολι- 


τ - Ν “-“.3.» NK , < 
TLKNG εἶναι---πολλὰ δέ που ταῦτ᾽ ἂν εἴη. οἷον πλουσίους 
A Nt , \ ἐλ θέ Q » » 
τους TOALTaAC παρέχειν και ἕλεὺυ ἑρους και αστΤασία- 
~ 5 A ” 5 ΝΡ ’ 5) 
OTOUC—TAaVTA ταῦτα οὔτε KAKA OUTE ἀγαθὰ eparvn, ἔδει 
δὲ Ν - φ 5 , ὃ ὃ ’ 9 y λ 
ε σοφοὺς ποιεῖν καὶ ETLOTHUNC μεταδιδόναι, εἰπερ ἐμελ- 
- id Ψ ~ '- "5 ~ 
ev αὕτη εἰναι ἢ ὠφελοῦσά τε καὶ εὐδαίμονας ποιουσα. 


devoted attachment of Strep- μὴ λαβεῖν ποτ᾽ ἀσπίδα. ΧΟ. μὰ 


siades to the soil, as in vv. 43. 
ἄγροικος ἥδιστος βίος. πα 70, Also 
in the Acharnians throughout, 
e.g. v.33. τὸν δ᾽ ἐμὸν δῆμον ποθῶν, 
&e., the speaker being cooped 
up in the town. 

Maroy Δία. μὰ used generally 
where a negative notion is in- 
tended; 2) is affirmative. For 
pa negative v. infr. ch. xx. init.; 
also vy. Ar. Pax. 438, 9. TP.... 


Δί᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν εἰρήνῃ διάξειν τὸν 
βίον. In id. v. 416 we find vai 
μὰ Δία: but pa affirmative is 
generally preceded by 174, whereas 
it stands by itself, when nega- 
tive, nearly always. 

πολιτικῆς, a good example of 
the partitive genitive, “belong to 
politics.” And so ἐπιστήμης 
below. 
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EYOYAHMOS. 


KP. Ἔστι ταῦτα᾽ τότε γοῦν οὕτως ὑμῖν ὡμολογήθη, 


ς Q 4 ’ > ’ὔ 
ως συ τους λόγους ἀπήγγειλας. 


2Q. "Ap οὖν ἡ βασιλικὴ σοφοὺς ποιεῖ τοὺς ἀνθρώ- 


πους καὶ ἀγαθούς: 


KP. Τί γὰρ κωλύει, ὦ Σώκρατες: 


3 3 3 ~ 
LQ. ᾿Αλλ᾽ apa πάντας καὶ πάντα ἀγαθούς; καὶ πᾶσαν 


5 ᾽ Α / 
ἐπιστήμην, σκυτοτομικὴν TE καὶ τεκτονικὴν καὶ τὰς ἄλ- 


¢ - Ὁ ξ - Ψ, -.59 
λας απᾶσας,. αὐτή ἢ παραδιδοῦσά ἐστιν: 


ΚΡ. Οὐκ οἶμαι ἔγωγε, ὦ Σώκρατες. 
TQ. ᾿Αλλὰ τίνα δὴ ἐπιστήμην: ἡ τί χρησόμεθα: τῶν 
μὲν γὰρ ἔργων οὐδενὸς δεῖ αὐτὴν δημιουργὸν εἶναι τῶν 


MA ~ , > θῶ b) , δὲ διδό 
μητε κακων μὴητε AyYAUWV, ἐπιστημην OF παραοιοόναι 


μηδεμίαν ἄλλην ἢ αὐτὴν ἑαυτήν. λέγωμεν δὴ οὖν, τίς 


! e ie 
ποτε ἔστιν αὕτη, ἡ τί χρησόμεθα: 


- 


βούλει φῶμεν, ὦ 


Κρίτων, ἡ ἄλλους ἀγαθοὺς ποιήσομεν: 


KP. Πάνυ γε. 


Δ PD, € one 2 ΑΝ ᾿ ’ ie ΝΆ 

ΣΩ. Οἱ τί ἔσονται ἡμῖν ἀγαθοὶ καὶ τί χρήσιμοι; ἢ 

ἔτι λέγωμεν, ὅτι ἄλλους ποιήσουσιν, οἱ δὲ ἄλλοι ἐκεῖνοι 

ἄλλους; ὅ τι δέ ποτε ἀγαθοί εἰσιν, οὐδαμοῦ ἡμῖν φαί- 

ν 5) \ π δε 

νονται, ἐπειδήπερ τὰ ἔργα τὰ λεγόμενα εἶναι τῆς πολιτι- 
ε > , > 2h πὰ μ᾿ » ς 4 

κῆς ἠτιμάσαμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἀτεχνῶς τὸ λεγόμενον ὁ Διὸς 

Κό θ ’ Aer er ~ of ἡμῖν ἐνδεῖ 

όρινθος γίγνεται, καὶ ὅπερ ἔλεγον, τοῦ σου ἡμῖν ἐνδεῖ 


ἀλλ’ dpa... “But does it 
make all men good, in every 
respect, too?” In ri γὰρ κωλύει 
Crito’s attitude is neutral. Thus, 
“TI dare say it does, for why 
should it not?” i.e. “1 have no 
objections to suggest ; I will 
leave it to you to make any you 
can.” With Crito’s answer the 
βασιλικὴ τέχνη is finally dropped 
as ποῦ satisfying the conditions 
of the science which is required. 


τί χρησόμεθα. The word ri cor- 
responds to the special arts of 
Socrates’ previous remark, to the 
improvement and illumination of 
which this ἐπιστήμη is to be di- 
rected. And so below, 6 τι ὃ: 
π. τε ἀγαθοί εἰσιν, “ but as to the 
particular pursuits i in which they 
are to be good... 

ὁ Διὸς Κόρινθος : the old . 
story over again.” v. Pind, Nem. 
7. 155. ταὐτὰ δὲ τρὶς τετράκι τ᾽ 
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\ 7 Oe) €, <3 , 
ἢ Ert πλέονος πρὸς τὸ εἰδέναι, τίς ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπιστήμη 
Ν - 7 
ἐκείνη, ἣ ἡμᾶς εὐδαίμονας ποιήσειε: 
z d , > 
KP. Νὴ τὸν Δία, ὦ Σώκρατες, εἰς πολλήν γε ἀπο- 
, ς v 2 , θ 
ρίαν. ὡς ἑοίκεν, αφίκεσῦσε. 
»' z > εἰ 2 . 7s 
LQ. “Eywye οὖν καὶ αὐτός, ὦ Κρίτων, ἐπειδὴ ἐν 
? — 9 , 5) ’ὔ - ayy Ν 4... , 7 
ταύτῃ TH ἀπορίᾳ ἐνεπεπτωκη. πασαν HOH φωνὴν Holey, 
~ ’ 
δεόμενος τοῖν ξένοιν, ὥσπερ Διοσκούρων ἐπικαλούμενος, 
- ~ 4 ~ 
σῶσαι ἡμᾶς, ἐμέ TE Kal TO μειράκιον, EK τῆς τρικυμίας 
- ’ id 
τοῦ λόγου, καὶ παντὶ τρόπῳ σπουδάσαι, Kal σπουδά- 
~ : > ,ῇ ee. ἊΨ» “ , 
σαντας ἐπιδεῖξαι, τίς TOT ἔστιν ἡ ἐπιστήμη, ἧς τυχόντες 


ἂν καλῶς τὸν ἐπίλοιπον iov διέλθοιμεν. 


ἀμπολεῖν ἀπορία τελέθει, τέκνοισιν 
are μαψυλάκας, Διὸς Κόρινθος, on 
which the Scholiast says: μαψυ- 
λάκας, ὁ μάτην φλυαρηθείς. Διὸς 
δὲ Κόρινθυς παροιμία ἐστὶν ἐπὶ τῶν 
τὰ αὐτὰ λεγόντων. ἡ δὲ παροιμία 
ἐντεῦθεν ἕρπει, ᾿Αλήτης περὶ τῆς 
ἐν Κορίνθῳ βασιλείας προσῆλθετῷ 
μαντείῳ τῷ ἐν Δωδώνῃ, 0 ἐστι τοῦ 
Διὸς, καὶ ἔχρησεν αὐτῷ τότε κρα- 
τήσειν, ὅτε τὶς δῷ βῶλον γῆς" 
ἐπιθέσθαι δὲ ἡμέρῳ πολυστεφάνῳ" 
ἐλθὼν οὖν ἐν Κορίνθῳ ἥτει τινὰ 
ἀγροῖκον ἄρτον ὁ ᾿Αλήτης, ὁ δὲ 
λαβὼν βῶλον ἔδωκεν. ἐτελεῖτο δὲ 
καὶ θυσία τοῖς νεκροῖς ἐν Κορίνθῳ, 
δι’ ἣν τῆς πόλεως ἐν μνήμασιν 
οὔσης ἐπέρχεται ὁ ᾿Αλήτης, καὶ 
εὗρε Κρέοντος θυγάτερας περὶ συν- 
θήκας γενομένας, ἔφησε τε εἂν 
κρατήσῳ. ἕξειν τὴν νεωτέραν αὐτῶν 
πρὸς γάμον. καὶ πείθεται ἡ κορὴ 
καὶ προδίδωσι τὴν πόλιν τὰς πύλας 
ἀνοίξασα, καὶ κρατεῖ ὁ ᾿Αλήτης, 
καὶ ὠνόμασεν αὐτὴν Διὸς Κόριν- 
θον ἐπείδη διὰ τῆς μαντείας τοῦ 
Διὸς ἡ ἀρχὴ εἰς αὐτὸν ἦλθεν. 
Pausanias 2. Κορινθ. 1. 1. men- 
tions the fact that Corinth took 


its name from Corinthus, but 
throws doubts upon his genea- 
logy, which he gives in 2. 3. 
10. For τὸ λεγόμενον. v.s. not. 
ad cap. xvi. 

ποιήσειε. Notice that the verb 
has passed into the optative, as 
if the probability of such a dis- 
covery were receding. Hitherto 
the categorical future has been 
used. | 

ὥσπερ Διοσκ. Cf. Hor. Car. 
1. 3. Sic te diva potens Cypri, 
sic fratres Helenz, lucida si- 
dera. Eur. Hel. 1497 5666. 
παῖδες Τυνδάριδαι. . . ναύταις 
εὐαεῖς ἀνέμων πέμποντες Διόθεν 
πνοάς. 

τρικυμίας τοῦ λόγου. For this 
expression v. Rep. 472 A. τὸ 
μέγιστον Kai τὸ χαλεπώτατον τῆς 
τρικυμίας ἐπάγεις, where it ig 
apphed to the proposition of 
Socrates which, he expects, is to 
cause the greatest offence, viz. 
that “to ensure a perfect state 
kings must be philosophers and 
philosophers kings.” 
᾿ καλῶς τὸν ἐπίλοιπον βίον δι. ν. 
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J ~ ~ 
KP. Ti οὖν; ἠθέλησέ τι ὑμῖν ἐπιδεῖξαι 6 Εὐθύδημος: 
~ / 3 ~ 
=Q. Πῶς yap ov; καὶ ἤρξατό γε, ὦ ἑταῖρε, πάνυ 
’ ~ ᾿ς “- . 
μεγαλοφρόνως του λόγου ὧδε 
Ἶ ! - 

Cap. XX. Πότερον δή σε, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ταύτην 
ee oe \ ἃ an ? - 5 oak me 
THY ἐπιστήμην. περὶ ἣν πάλαι ἀπορεῖτε, διδάξω, ἢ ἐπι- 
δείξω ἔχοντα; "Q μακάριε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἔστι δὲ ἐπὶ σοὶ 
τοῦτο; Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφη. ᾿Επίδειξον τοίνυν με νὴ 
! Ξ cw 
A’, ἔφην ἐγώ, Exovta’ πολὺ yap ῥᾷον ἢ μανθάνειν 
λ ae. ὃ 5 ὃ Φέ δή > 4 o og At 
THALKOVOE AVOPA. ἐρε ON μοι απόκριναι, Edy’ ἔστιν 
er ee, 55 = Ila cd δ᾽ 3... ἢ Ν λλά 4 
ὅ τι ἐπίστασαι; Πάνυ γε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ πολλά, σμικρά 
; ~ wey 3 ὃ ~ -2 Q ~ ” 
γε. ᾿Αρκεῖ, ἔφη. ap οὖν δοκεῖς οἷόν τε, TL τῶν ὄντων 

~ rat , 5» 3... ἃς = \ - 3 \ Ἂς 
τοῦτο, ὃ τυγχάνει ὄν, αὐτὸ τοῦτο μὴ εἶναι; ᾿Αλλὰ μὰ 
A? οὐκ ἔγωγε. Οὐκοῦν σὺ ἔφης ἐπίστασθαί τι; "Ἔ γωγε. 
Οὐκοῦν ἐπιστήμων εἶ, εἴπερ ἐπίστασαι:, Πάνυ γε, τούτου 
~ aq 3 Υ 

γε αὐτοῦ. Οὐδὲν διαφέρει. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀνάγκη σε ἔχει 


Euthyphr. fin. καὶ δὴ καὶ τὸν 
ἄλλον βίον Ort ἄμεινον βιωσοί- 


nv. 
Ch. XX. The Sophists now 
have their innings; and, refreshed 
by their silence during Socrates’ 
inquiry, they come pompously and 
confidently into the dialectical 
arena, with a flourish—“ Shall I 
teach it you, or show you that 
you already possess it?” From 
this point to ch. xxii. fin. the 
Sophist Euthydemus is occupied 
in defending and proving true 
(to his own satisfaction) that 
“Imnowledge” is equivalent to 
‘universal knowledge;” that 
there can be no intermediate 
stage. He suffers so severely 
from Socrates in the word-battle 
that he completely loses his tem- 
per; but his skill in quibbling 
remains with him to the last, and 


gives him, apparently, the vic- 
tory, such as it 15. 

τηλικόνδε ἄνδρα. In ch.i. fin. he 
is by nomeans afraid of attacking 
a new subject, although advanced 
in years, and, even tries to get 
other old men to join him. 

καὶ πολλὰ, op. ye. Betrayed 
out of his assumption of com- 
plete ignorance into the bold 
assertion καὶ πολλὰ, Socrates 
hastens to qualify it by the 
saving clause σμικρά ye. His 
knowledge may be extensive, but 
it is superficial. For ye apolo- 
getic, qualificatory, v.s. ch. xvii. 
note οἡ ἡδὲ ye, andimmediately be- 
low inthis passage ruvrov ye avrov. 

τὶ τῶν ὄντων τοῦτο. The de- 
monstrative is merely employed 
to emphasize the indefinite, “‘ any 
particular individual,” 

τούτου γε αὐτοῦ. Socrates is 
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’ὔ " , > , Ἃ » Ν \ » "5 
πάντα ἐπίστασθαι ἐπιστήμονά γε ὄντα; Μὰ Δί, ἔφην 
> J ~ , 
ἐγώ᾽ ἐπεὶ πολλὰ ἄλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι. Οὐκοῦν εἴ τι μὴ 
5 Ψ »] 
ἐπίστασαι, οὐκ ἐπιστήμων εἶ. ᾿Εκείνου γε, ὦ φίλε, ἦν 
δ᾽ ΠῚ , - ε oY] ’ 5 ᾽ an, δὲ 
ἐγώ. ἯΗττον οὖν τι; ἔφη; οὐκ ἐπιστήμων εἶ; ἀρτι δὲ 
> ’ v 3 Ν “ » Ἃ 5. τὰ 
ἐπιστήμων ἔφησθα εἶναι. καὶ οὕτω τυγχάνεις ὧν αὐτὸς 
- \ - Ξ fs > "- Ν. ! 
οὗτος, ὃς εἶ, καὶ αὖ πάλιν οὐκ εἶ, κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἅμα. 
- > , γ2Ω Pay \ , 
Εἶεν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, Εὐθύδημε" τὸ γὰρ λεγόμενον, καλὰ δὴ 
~ - κε 9 \ 
παταγεῖς. πῶς οὖν ἐπίσταμαι ἐκείνην THY ἐπιστήμην, ἣν 
3 ~ ς 4 =~ LOU 4 5 4 ’ \ 3 , 
ἐζητοῦμεν; we δὴ τοῦτο ἀδύνατόν ἐστι TO αὐτὸ εἶναί TE 
. + \ e 3 Β 
καὶ μή᾽ εἴπερ ἕν ἐπίσταμαι, ἅπαντ ἐπίσταμαι᾽ ov γὰρ 
A ” > ae 
av εἴην. ἐπιστήμων τε καὶ ἀνεπιστήμων ἅμα᾽ ἐπεὶ δὲ 
΄ ’ ee ae 
πάντα ἐπίσταμαι, κἀκείνην δὴ τὴν ἐπιστήμην ἔχω᾽ apa 


careful to limit the statement 
which Euthydemus puts in his 
mouth, perceiving that the ex- 
pression ἐπιστήμων, ““ ander- 
standing,” will be used in a uni- 
versal sense, unless he is careful 
to preserve its special applica- 
tion; and so immediately below, 
ἐκείνου γε, ὦ φίλε. 

Μὰ Ad, v.s. note ch. xix. 

ἧττον οὖν... οὐκ ἐπ. εἶ ; “ But 
are you any the less ignorant ?” 
i.e. the term “ ignorant” must 
be applicable to you, whether 
you are ignorant only in special 
points or entirely ignorant. This 
argument is a violent wresting 
of language, and a misuse of 
the general application, or, in 
logical language, of the “‘ exten- 
sion” of anoun. Extension means 
to what number or extent of 
individuals any term applies. 
The word ignorant has a limited 
extension in its sense of ““ not 
well educated,” and does not in 
that sense, therefore, apply to 
Socrates. In its sense of “ not 


knowing,” its extension is over 
all the human race, every mem- 
ber of which is ‘ not knowing ” 
in some points. ‘The fallacy, 
therefore, lies in confusing the 
double extension of the word 
ignorant, which double extension 
is simply due to the word pos- 
sessing two meanings. 

αὐτὸς οὗτος refers to the pre- 
dicate ἐπιστήμων, “that very 
kind of person.” 

τὸ λεγ. V.S. note ch. xvi. 

καλὰ δὴ παταγεῖς. lect. vulg. 
καλὰ δὴ πάντα λέγεις, καλὰ δὴ 
πάντ᾽ ἄγεις. Abresch. and Dind. 
restore this reading from a 
fragment of Aristophanes, 171 
Meineke. | 

ὡς On... Socrates here plays 
his adversary’s game for him 
with great effect. If he knows 
one thing he knows all things; 
but, ergo, he knows this science 
for which they have been con- 
tinually searching. And he has 
his reason for playing it thus, 


2 
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μ ~ 
οὕτω λέγεις, Kal τοῦτό ἐστι TO σοφόν; Αὐτὸς σαυτόν 
γε δὴ ἐξελέγχεις, ἔφη. 


ὦ Ἐῤθύδημε, σὺ οὐ πέπονθας τοῦτο τὸ αὐτὸ πάθος: 


- 


ὦ Σώκρατες. Τί δέ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
ἐγὼ γάρ τοι μετὰ σοῦ ὁτιοῦν av πάσχων καὶ μετὰ 
Διονυσοδώρου τοῦδε, φίλης κεφαλῆς, οὐκ ἂν πάνυ ἀγα- 
νακτοίην. εἰπέ μοι, σφὼ οὐχὶ τὰ μὲν ἐπίστασθον τῶν 
ὄντων, τὰ δὲ οὐκ ἐπίστασθον; “κιστά γε, ἔφη, ὦ Σώ- 


κρατες, ὃ Διονυσόδωρος. 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄρα ἐπίστασθον; Καὶ μάλα, 


Πῶς λέγετον; ἔφην ἐγώ" 


iO ὅς. Πάντ᾽ 


» Υ > 14 5 , 5 Ἄ οὖν os Ψ Ψ 
AOA, EPHV EYW, ἐπίστασθον, ἐπειδήπερ καὶ ὁτιοῦν: ΠΠὰντ΄ 


ν᾽ ἣν »ὔ l4 7 ἧς wed 5 , - 2 
Eon. καὶ σὺ γε προς, εἴπερ καὶ EV ἐπίστασαι; πᾶντα 


ἐπίστασαι. 


αὐτὸς σαυτόν γε δὴ. HKuthy- 
demus has done what he pro- 
mised to do: he has shown So- 
crates that he knows the science 
for which he has been seeking, 
by means of the lame argument 
we have spoken of above. But 
why did Socrates thus accept the 
situation? Because, like a good 
chess-player (and this game of 
question and answer is not un- 
like a game of chess), he saw 
where Euthydemus’ confession 
would place him, viz. under the 
necessity of asserting that he 
knew all things. This train of 
argument strictly followed out 
presses Euthydcemus so hard that, 
hitherto unrufiled, he has to give 
in and lose his temper, as Dicny- 
sodorus had already done with 
Socrates (ch. xvi. in.) and with 
Ctesippus (ch. xii. fin.). 

πέπονθας, πάσχω means to re- 
ceive an impression, physical or 
mental; hence to experience 
anything. In English we should 
say “Is it the case with you?” 


g Co / 
Q Ζεῦ, ἔφην ἐγώ, ὡς θαυμαστὸν λέγεις καὶ 


Thus Adeimantus in Rep. viii. 
describes how in his walks he 
has difficulty in avoiding the 
animals of the fields, when So- 
crates has been speaking of the 
same thing in the δημοκρατία, 
and he says αὐτὸς γὰρ εἰς ἀγρὸν 
πορευόμενος θάμα αὐτὸ πάσχω. 
“It is just my case.” Also v. 
inf. ch. xxiv. ταὐτὰ ταῦτα πέπον- 
θεν. 

ἐπ. καὶ ὁτιοῦν, “If you know 
the merest trifle.” καὶ here, as 
below, ch. xxix. ἐν δὲ τῦις καὶ 
τοῦτο μεγαλοπρεπέστατον, has 
merely an emphasizing or inten- 
sifying force, Cf. also ch. xxx. 
οὑτωσὶ yap πως Kai εἶπε τοῖς 
ὀνόμασι, ““ For so he actually said 
in words,” i.e. whatever his 
meaning might have been. 

we- Cavpaoroy ... ἀγαθόν is 
the subject and θαυμ. and μέγα 
are the attributes. “ What a 
great and wondrous blessing this 
is which you say has been 
brought to light!” 
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~ Uj , 5, 
ἀγαθὸν μέγα πεφάνθαι. μῶν καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι πάντες av- 
b) Ν ’ 7 
θρωποι πάντ᾽ ἐπίστανται, ἢ οὐδέν; Ov yap δήπου, ἔφη. 
> ¢/ 
τὰ μὲν ἐπίστανται, τὰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπίστανται, καὶ εἰσὶν ἅμα 
? ee ee ’ 
ἐπιστήμονές TE Kal ἀνεπιστήμονες. Αλλὰ τί; ἦν ὃ 
b] , 7 > 2 6 , Pe A 5} x, ὦ 
eyw. Tlavrec, ἡ © ὅς, πάντα ἐπίστανται, εἴπερ Kal ἕν. 
5 ~ ~ Εν ἃ » ἂς 
Ω πρὸς τῶν θεῶν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε δῆλοι 
’ὔ 2 An "ὸ e daz Q “λ δ Ve 
γάρ μοί ἐστον ἤδη, ὅτι σπουδάζετον, καὶ μόλις ὑμας 
~ ΄ 
προὐκαλεσάμην σπουδάζειν᾽ αὐτὼ τῷ ὄντι πάντα ἐπί- 
- 5 ἐς 2 / 
στασθον; οἷον τεκτονικὴν καὶ σκυτικήν: Πάνυ y, ἔφη. 
μὰ ’ὔ; \ 
Ἦ καὶ νευροῤῥαφεῖν δυνατώ ἐστον; Καὶ vat μὰ Δία 
> S = 3 
καττύειν, ἔφη. Ἦ καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα, τοὺς ἀστέρας, ὁπόσοι 
ϑι. 4 Ν Ν ” ’, 5 δ᾽ ὅο᾽ εἶτ᾽ 9 XN 9) 
εἰσί, καὶ τὴν ἄμμον; Πάνυ γε, ἦ ὁ ὅς᾽ εἶτ᾽ οὐκ ἂν οἴει 
ὁμολογῆσαι ἡμᾶς: 
ε | ee δ 
Cap. XXI. Καὶ 6 Κτήσιππος ὑπολαβών Πρὸς 
Διός, ἔφη, Διονυσόδωρε, τεκμήριόν τί μοι τούτων ἐπι- 
= > ~ ; 
δείξατον τοιόνδε, ᾧ εἴσομαι, ὅτι ἀληθῆ λέγετον. Ti 
ἐπιδείξω; ἔφη. Οἶσθα Εὐθύδημον, ὁπόσους ὀδόντας 
ἔχει, καὶ ὃ Εὐθύδημος, ὁπόσους ob; Οὐκ ἐξαρκεῖ σοι, 
” > ~ ad ’ὔ 5" , ρ ἢ Μ ὃ - > ὃ᾽ e 
εφη; ἀκουσαι, OTL πάντα ἐπιστάμεῦα: Mnoauwe, ἡ ὃ OC, 
ἀλλ A ~ 5 ς » ’, >! Via ὃ , “ 
ἀλλὰ τοῦτο ἔτι ἡμῖν μόνον εἴπατον καὶ ἐπιδείξατον, ὅτι 
5 ὁ 67; λέ ᾧ ἐν ” ς » ΓΟ, ? 
ἀληθῆ λέγετον. καὶ ἐὰν εἴπητον, ὁπόσους ἑκάτερος ἔχει 


οὐ γὰρ δήπου . .. rejecting as 
an utter absurdity what is really 
the case, viz. that men are partly 
wise, partly ignorant. 

ἀλλὰ τί: sc. What next ?” 
* What follows ?” 

καὶ podic .. . “ And I have 
with difficulty provoked you to 
be in earnest.” προύὺκ. σπουδ. : 
“Caused you by challenging or 
provoking, to be in earnest.” 

πάνυ γ᾽, ν.5. note on the de- 
based form of Stoicism, which en- 
couraged this tenet; here it is 


only a passing phase of the So- 
phists’ argument, ch. viii. fin. 

εἶτ᾽ οὐκ av... “ Why, do you 
think that we were not going to 
agree to that?” dy with ὁμολ. 
Eira is a demonstrative conjunc- 
tion, as the suffix -ra indicates ; 
it points to the clause which it 
introduces as contrasted with the 
preceding clause, not merely 
consequent to it. 

ἔτι, “still,” ie. “as well as 
making your assertion, add to it 
just this proof.” 
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co” Ἢ , 0 la co > θ , 9} 
ὑμῶν, καὶ φαίνησθε γνόντες ἡμῶν ἀριθμησάντων, ἤδη 
, Q Ε΄ ΝΥ AAA € , 3 , 
πεισόμεθα ὑμῖν καὶ τάλλα. ᾿Ηγουμένω οὖν σκώπτεσ- 

θαι οὐκ ἠθελέ 1A’ ὧμολ 1 1 ή 

at οὐκ ἠθελέτην, a ὡμολογησάτην πάντα χρήματα 

/ 

ἐπίστασθαι, καθ᾽ ἕν ἕκαστον ἐρωτώμενοι ὑπὸ Κτησίππου. 

ig \ , - > I > x v4 3 

ὁ γὰρ Κτήσιππος πάνυ ἀπαρακαλύπτως οὐδὲν ὅ τι οὐκ 
’ “Ὁ \ 

ἠρώτα τελευτῶν, Kal Ta αἴσχιστα, εἰ ἐπισταίσθην. τὼ 
> , ~ 

δὲ ἀνδρειότατα ὁμόσε ἤτην τοῖς ἐρωτήμασιν, ὅὁμολο- 

γοῦντες εἰδέναι, ὥσπερ οἱ κάπροι οἱ πρὸς τὴν πληγὴν 

ς , b) θ ld e 9 of Q 5 ’ “ , €.-29 

ὁμόσε ὠθούμενοι. ὥστ᾽ ἔγωγε καὶ αὐτός, ὦ Κρίτων, ὑπ 

᾿ lac ἡ 100 λευτῶν ἐρέσθαι τὸν Εὐθύδ 

ἀπιστίας ἠναγκάσθην τελευτῶν ἐρέσθαι τὸν Εὐθύδημον, 

εἰ καὶ ὀρχεῖσθαι ἐπίσταιτο ὃ Διονυσόδωρος. ὋὉ δέ, 

’ 

Πάνυ, ἔφη. Οὐ δήπου, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ ἐς μαχαίρας γε 

κυβιστᾶν καὶ ἐπὶ τροχοῦ δινεῖσθαι τηλικοῦτος ὥν᾽ οὕτω 
¢ 3 ! 

πόῤῥω σοφίας ἥκει. Οὐδέν, ἔφη, ὅ τι οὔ. Πότερον δέ, 

Ἢ ὃ 3 , , ~ , pen) θ by eae Q 

ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, πάντα νῦν μόνον ἐπίστασθον ἢ καὶ ἀεί; Kai 

59 9 , ¢o OL 5 \ 08 ἢ 

ἀεί, ἔφη. Καὶ ὅτε παιδία ἤστην καὶ εὐθὺς γενόμενοι 


, ’ 
ἠπίστασθε: Πάντα, ἐφάτην 


πεισόμεθα ὑμ. καὶ τάλλ. “ We 
shall believe in you about every- 
thing else.” πείθεσθαι, to be per- 
suaded, hence convinced. 

ὁμόσε, Lat. cominus. ὁμόσε tévat 
τοῖς ἐχθροῖς. ‘Thuc. 2, 62. 

ὀρχεῖσθαι. A piece of genuine 
Socratic humour, Dionysodorus 
being advanced in years: v. inf. 
τηλικοῦτος wy. The sword-dances 
mentioned below were probably 
an imitation of the dances of 
Greek Highlanders, Thessalians, 
/®tolians, &c.; just as in Scot- 
land we have sword-dances. In 
Xen. Anab. 6, we have an elabo- 
rate description of the rustic and 
military dances of the Magne- 
sians; and of a Mysian dance, 
where the performer holds two 


ἅμα ἀμφοτέρω. Καὶ ἡμῖν 


javelins in his hand, and mimics 
a battle. 

οὕτω πόῤῥω aod. ἥκει. ‘So far 
has he progressed on the road 
of wisdom.” A similar phrase 
occurs in Euthyphr. ch. iv. οὐ 
yap οἶμαί ye τοῦ ἐπιτυχόντος εἶναι 
ὀρθῶς αὐτὸ πρᾶξαι, ἀλλὰ πόῤῥω 
που ἤδη σοφίας ἐλαυνόντος. Α 
curious parallel to this construc- 
tion is to be found in the Mid- 
lands, where aman says, “ He is 
a long way of eighty,” when he 
wishes to express that someone 
is nearly eighty. The genitive 
would be best described in gram- 
matical language as partitive. 

εὐθὺς γενόμενοι, From your 
earliest moments.” Cf. Xen. 
Anab. 1, ix. 4: wore εὐθὺς παῖδες 
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εἶναι. Ὁ δ᾽ Εὐθύδημος, 
> 
Πλήν γ᾽ 6 τι, * ἦν * 6 
᾿ ἦν, ἔφη, ἐθελή- 
~ \ 
one μοι ἀποκρίνεσθαι, ἐγὼ ἐπιδείξω καὶ σὲ ταῦτα τὰ 
- 9 , 

θαυμαστὰ ὁμολογοῦντα. ᾿Αλλὰ μήν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἥδιστα 
ταῦτα ἐξελέγχομαι. εἰ γάρ τοι λέληθα ἐμαυτὸν σοφὸς 
᾽} . Qs - 3 ’ ς ’, 5.» 5 aa Be 
ὦν, σὺ δὲ τοῦτο ἐπιδείξεις ὡς πάντα ἐπίσταμαι καὶ ἀεί, 

τί μεῖζον ἕρμαιον αὐτοῦ ἂν εὕροιμι ἐν παντὶ τῷ βίῳ ; 

το ς 
Cap. XXII. ᾿Αποκρίτου δή, ἔφη. Ὡς ἀποκρινου- 
, 5 ᾿ς ε ? 3 5 " , 9 ’ 

μένου ἐρωτα. ‘Ap οὖν; ἔφη. ὦ Σωκρατες, ἐπιστήμων 
του εἶ ἢ Ov; “Eywye. 


\ 5 3 ἊΨ Α of 
μὲν ἄπιστον ἐδόκει TO πρᾶγμα 
"A ic, & ὕ Σώ ; 

TLOTELC, EDN, ὦ BWKPATEC; 
Sand 2 
ἐγώ εἰκὸς ὑμᾶς ἐστὶ σοφοὺς εἶναι. “AA 


’, 3 λ.5 , 3 
Πότερον οὖν ᾧ ἐπιστήμων εἶ, 
“ Lei i ee Ἃ ANA = τῶ 5 ,ὔ Η 
τούτῳ καὶ ἐπίστασαι, ἢ ἄλλῳ τῳ: Qu ἐπιστήμων. οἶμαι 
’ὕ Ἁ Ν λέ N ? ~ λέ Ὁ > 
yap σε τὴν ψυχὴν λέγειν. ἢ OV τοῦτο λέγεις: Οὐκ 

“3 / ’ ΡΣ - 
αἰσχύνει, ἔφη, ὦ Σωκρατες;: ἐρωτωώμενος ἀντερωτᾷς: 
Η - ἤἥς AD ag ἐπ . 
Εἶεν, ἦν 0 ἐγώ" ἀλλὰ πῶς ποιῶ; οὕτω γὰρ ποιήσω, 
¢ Ἂ \ Xr , See \ ae ¢ ? ~ λ Be 
ὕπως av od κελεύῃς. ὅταν μὴ εἰδῶ ὃ τι ἐρωτᾷς, κελεύεις 
ς 
με ὅμως ἀποκρίνεσθαι, ἀλλὰ μὴ ἐπανερέσθαι; Ὕπολαμ- 
βά ἃ δή δ Δ λέ ς Ἢ - δ᾽ b) , 
ἄάνεις yap δήπου TL, Edy, ὁ λέγω: γωγε; ἦν ὃ ἔγω. 


ὄντες μανθάνουσιν ἄρχειν τε καὶ 
ἄρχεσθαι. 

ἫΝ δὲ τοῦτο... ov has been re- 
stored for ov, improving con- 
siderably the point of the passage 
-- 11 myself knew it not, and 
you, on the other hand, demon- 
strate it to me.” For ἕρμαιον, v. 
not. ad cap. iii. init. 

Ch. XXII. The argument is 
begun here to prove that Socrates 
knows eyerything, and has al- 
ways known it; but is broken 
off because Socrates is unwilling 


to answer unless he and his. 


interlocutor fully understand 
each other. This is of course 
repugnant to Euthydemus’ sys- 
tem, as Socrates says below, 


βουλόμενός pe θηρεῦσαι: but So- 
crates defers in the end to Euthy- 
demus as being the more learned. 
οἶμαι yap. Socrates desires to 
understand the question more 
exactly; the word ᾧ being inde- 
finite, and possibly referring to 
any of the stages in the mental 
process, which is a complicated 
one. Euthydemus, on the other 
hand, would rather not particu- 
larize; he is only endeavouring 
to get the words ἀεὶ ἐπίσταμαι, 
or their substance, out of So- 
crates’ mouth; and will lose his 
point if each reply is rigidly 
limited to a precise significance, 
ὑπολαμβάνεις yap... “ Yes, 
for you have some idea of what 
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~ 3 
Πρὸς τοῦτο τοίνυν ἀποκρίνου, ὃ ὑπολαμβάνεις. Τί 
? XN \ Q ANA 5 » ὃ , 9 ἢ Q 
οὖν, ἔφην, av σὺ piv ἄλλῃ ἐρωτᾷς διανοούμενος, ἐγὼ δὲ 
57 ¢ 14 4, \ ~ ’ 7 ΟἹ an 
ἄλλῃ ὑπολάβω, ἔπειτα πρὸς τοῦτο ἀποκρίνωμαι, ἐξαρκεῖ 
5. ἃ δὲ \ >t ? , ” Ὕ > 
σοι, ἐὰν μηδὲν πρὸς ἔπος ἀποκρίνωμαι; "Epovye, ἦ ὃ 
LA me ’ , , ς 5" “ > , \ , 
dc’ ov μέντοι σοί ye, we ἐγῴμαι. Ov τοίνυν pa Ala 
P| ~ 5 > , 
ἀποκρινοῦμαι, ἦν O ἐγώ, πρότερον, πρὶν av πύθωμαι. 
O b>) > ~ 4 A Wi nN 9 ix ς λ ’ὔ’ [ἐς 
UK ἀποκρινεῖ, ἔφη, πρὸς ἃ ἂν ἀεὶ ὑπολαμβάνῃς, ὅτι 
7 λ ~ τ oN > ᾽ὔ S ~ δέ > Q 
ἔχων φλυαρεῖς καὶ ἀρχαιότερος εἶ TOV δέοντος. Kayo 


Iam talking about.” This reply 
is further carried out in Euthy- 
demus’ next reply. These senses 
of vodkapBarw’, viz. “ gaining 
an idea of,” and its kindred sense 
of “supposing,” are metaphors 
from the physical sense of the 
verb ““ to catch hold of partially” 
(cf. ὑπόχλωρος, “* subfuscus,” 
&c.). Andthe sense of grasping, so 
as to keep hold, is the salient fea- 
ture in this secondary meaning ; 
cf. ξυνίημι, ““ comprehendo.” But 
in ch. xxi. init. we have the 
sense “ interrupt,’ where we do 
not insist upon the notion of 
“holding ” but merely of ‘ catch- 
ing at,’ and so “arresting.” It 
is interesting to see in this way 
how a single verbal notion is 
capable of generating two others 
perfectly distinct. 

ἐξαρκεῖ σοι. Socrates puts in 
its most illogical light the pos- 
sible resultsof his complying with 
Euthydemus’ system. And in 
Euthydemus’ answer there is a 
confession of the results of such 
a system, “ That it will satisfy 
the questioner, but not the an- 
swerer, who is desirous of learn- 
ing.” In other words, this system 
of answering merely plays into 


the hands of one party, leaving 
the other unenlightened, 

ov... πρότερον, πρὶν ἂν πύθ. 
Socrates very properly refuses to 
abide by such an unfair arrange- 
ment, viz. that the questioned is 
not to be told the full import of 
the question. 

οὐκ ποκρινεῖ. Notice that 
Euthydemus is repeating So- 
crates’ words, οὐ τ. ἀποκρινοῦμαι. 
The words πρὸς ἃ ἂν, &c., imply 
the fact that ‘ Socrates does put 
some definite construction on all 
(ἀεὶ) Euthydemus’ questions;” 
the inference being that he might 
give coherent answers to them 
all, instead of refusing to answer 
at all. 

ἔχων φλυαρεῖς. So Ar. Nub. 
509: ri κυπτάζεις ἔχων περὶ τὴν 
θύραν. Plato, Gorg. 490 E.: ποῖα 
ὑποδήματα φλυαρεῖς ἔχων ; Jelf 
explains this phrase with ἔχων, 
in the sense of “‘ conducting one- 
self,” by which he seems to mean 
‘being in a certain way.” If 
we take the word thus we may 
recall Aristotle’s word for a habit 
born of a practice, viz. ἕξις, from 
the same verb, which supports 
the view taken above. 

ἀρχαιότερος. V.S. οὕτως Κρόνος 
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b) ,. , 
ἔγνων αὐτὸν, ὅτι μοι χαλεπαίνοι διαστέλλοντι τὰ λεγό- 
~ \ ’ 
μενα, βουλόμενός με θηρεῦσαι τὰ ὀνόματα περιστήσας. 
> 3 ~ 2 -“ 
ἀνεμνήσθην οὖν τοῦ Κόννου, ὅτι μοι κἀκεῖνος χαλεπαί- 
9 ἕν / ’ὔ 
νει ἑκάστοτε, ὅταν αὐτῷ μὴ ὑπείκω, ἔπειτά μον ἧττον 
3 ~ € > ~ » 5 iN Ν “ ly 
ἐπιμελεῖται we ἀμαθοῦς ὄντος. ἐπεὶ δὲ οὖν διενενοήμην 
\ ~ ~ ») os 
καὶ παρὰ τοῦτον φοιτᾶν, ῳήθην δεῖν ὑπείκειν, μή με 


Α ς ’ Ν \ , 9 
σκαιὸν ἡγησάμενος φοιτητὴν μὴ προσδέχοιτο. εἰπὸν. 


εἰ ὲ ? ~ ~ 
οὖν᾽ ᾿Αλλ᾽ εἰ δοκεῖ σοι, Εὐθύδημε, οὕτω ποιεῖν, ποιη- 
, ὃ ἈΝ \ ’ὔ Z yy , 
téov’ σὺ yap πάντως που κάλλιον ἐπίστασαι διαλέ- 
, θ A 9 ’ , 9 ΗΝ , > θ ’ b) ’ 
γέσθαι ἢ ἔγω, τέχνην ἔχων ἰδιώτου ἀνθρώπου. ἐρωτα 
> ~ ? 
οὖν πάλιν ἐξ ἀρχῆς. ᾿Αποκρίνου δή, ἔφη, πάλιν, πότε- 
ae , Nan ὩΣ 0.0. Ἅ wv 7 ? ~ 
pov ἐπίστασαί τῳ a ἐπίστασαι, ἢ οὐ; “Eywye, ἔφην; τῇ 
γε ψυχῃ. Οὗτος αὖ, ἔφη; προσαποκρίνεται τοῖς ἐρωτω- 
, ’ Ἀ ” 9 ep > 9 ».9 , , 
μένοις. ov yap ἔγωγε ἐρωτῶ ὅτῳ, ἀλλ᾽ εἰ ἐπίστασαί τῳ. 
Πλέον αὖ, ἔφην ἐγώ, τοῦ δέοντος ἀπεκρινάμην ὑπὸ 
ἀπαιδευσίας. ἀλλὰ συγγίγνωσκέ ol’ ἀποκρινοῦμαι γὰρ 
Πότε- 


5 ὃ᾽ e/ "se > ~ ’ὔ 9 5. Ὁ N oo \ [τὴ 
pov, ἢ OC, τῳ αὐτῳ TOUTW Y αεῖ; ἢ ἔστι μὲν OTE 


"ὃ “πλῶ [7 δ᾽, τΞ a , 2 See eh, Sp 
707 aT WC, OTL ETLOTAUAL TW aét a ET LOTAUAL. 


’ 7 δὲ “ Θ᾽, Rte , ¢/ ΣΟΥ ὦ cy ὃ᾽ 
TOUTW, ἔστι OF ὁτὲ ἑτέρῳ: Αεί, ὅταν ἐπίστωμαι, ἦν 
πο ἀμ , > a , , 
EYW, TOUTY. Οὐκ av, EPN, TAVGEL παραφθεγγόμενος:; 


ef, ch. xvi. init. and note. For seems directed rather to keep 


the word ἀρχαῖος Stallb. com- 
pares Ar. Nub. 823. ori παιδάριον 
el, Kai φρονεῖς ἀρχαϊκά. 

διαστέλλοντι, «““ distinguish- 
ing” or “ differentiating.” 

χαλεπαίνει. From the tense 
we gather that Socrates is still 
Connus’ pupil. v.s. ch. i, ad 
fin. 

διενενοήμην. It is better not 
to attach much importance to 
this statement. Socrates could 
hardly expect to profit by a re- 
gular attendance at these So- 
phists’ lectures, and his remark 


6é rsd cabin 2) 
. ** practice, 


Crito’s attention than to be meant 
seriously. 

ἰδιώτου, V.S. nott. capp. Vii. ix. 
τέχνη must be rendered by a 
general term, such as “ skill,” 
beeause, properly 
speaking, an ἰδιώτης was defined 
as one without a τέχνη, in the 
special sense. 

προσαποκρ. Notice the force 
of the preposition. 

ἔστι μὲν ore, join, ‘ some- 
times.” 

οὐκ αὖ Tato. παρ. 
joined with παραφθ. 


av to be 
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Lee ad > ~ / 
᾿Αλλ’ ὅπως μή τι ἡμᾶς σφήλῃ τὸ ἀεὶ τοῦτο. Οὔκουν 
~ ? 5. ar > 9 ae ᾿ 
ἡμᾶς γε, ἔφη, ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ, σέ. ἀλλ᾽ ἀποκρίνου" ἦ ἀεὶ 
τούτῳ ἐπίστασαι; Aci, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἐπειδὴ δεῖ ἀφελεῖν τὸ 
ω 3 = Χοᾶς Ν ’ | Ey 4 ead oS ὃ᾽ 5 , 
ὅταν. Οὐκοῦν αεὶ μὲν τούτῳ ἐπίστασαι" αεὶ O ἐπιστα- 
τ 
μενος πότερον τὰ μὲν τούτῳ ἐπίστασαι ᾧ ἐπίστασαι, τὰ 
>» X , , , ” ς ἡ Ὁ 
ἄλλῳ, ἢ τούτῳ πάντα; Τούτῳ, ἔφην ἐγώ, ἅπαντα, a 
24927 ws 9° Ὁ ~ >? . acl A Ἄς. ΟΝ ’ 
γ᾽ ἑἕπίσταμαι. Τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο, tpn’ kel τὸ αὑτὸ Tapag- 
θ 3 AX’ > ~ δ) > , ed 2 ΞΔ 
εγμα. A apaipw, ἔφην tyw, TO a γ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι. 
᾿Αλλὰ μηδὲ Ev, ἔφη, ἀφέλῃς" οὐδὲν γάρ cov δέομαι. 
, ᾽ὕ oo ὸ , Ἃ 4 ed > 
ἀλλά μοι ἀπόκριναι᾽ δύναιο av ἅπαντα ἐπίστασθαι, εἰ 
N , ᾿ς ἦν Σ ow Ν nN Ι.᾽ κα 3” se Ὑ ΪΓ σὰ 
μὴ πάντα ἐπίσταιο; 'έρας yap ἂν εἴη, ἦν 0 ἐγώ. Καὶ 


ἀλλ᾽ ὅπως ph... This remark 
belongs to Socrates, who objects 
to say “I always understand,” 
unless he is allowed to qualify 
the statement with “when I 
understand.” The fallacy, or 
quibble rather, consists in making 
the word ἀεὶ apply to ἐπίσταμαι, 
and ἐπίσταμαι alone, instead of 
allowing it to belong to τούτῳ 
alone. Socrates means “I un- 
derstand by means of this inva- 
riably,” not “I always under- 
stand.” 

οὐκοῦν ἡμᾶς YE... V.S. ἐμοί γε, 
ἦ δ᾽ Oc’ οὐ μέντοι σοίγε; Where, as 
here, γε is sarcastic. 

οὐκοῦν ἀεὶ μὲν. This sentence 
is carefully cast so as to make 
Socrates reply “1 understand all 
things with this,” although it is 
asked apparently to discover 
whether the thinking faculty is 
diverse when applied to diverse 
objects of thought, or not. So- 
crates saves himself from the 
snare by again inserting that 
qualifying clause, ‘‘ Those things, 
at least, which 1 know.” 


τοῦτ᾽ ἐκεῖνο. So οὗτος ἐκεῖνος 
ὃν σὺ ζητεῖς. Her. 1. 32. 

ἀλλὰ μηδὲ ... Euthydemus, 
piqued by Socrates’ obstinate de- 
fence of his position, is obliged 
to try another device, in which 
he is successful, This wretched 
juggle of words is obscure from 
its very paltriness. Euthydemus 
says, “You could not understand 
everything, if you did not under- 
stand everything ;” and Socrates, 
taking the words as they stand, 
replies “Of course not.” But 
Euthydemus means, in the double 
entente, this further sense, ““ You 
could not understand everything, 
unless you understood every- 
thing (as you must do).” δύ- 
vaio refers to Socrates’ capacity 
for acquiring universal know- 
ledge, and if that capacity be 
granted, the clause “‘ unless you 
understood everything” implies 
that Socrates does understand 
everything. ‘This is one way of 
coming to the conclusion, and 
seems to be that intended by 
Euthydemus. He then breaks 
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, ω , . 
ὃς εἶπε᾽ Προστίθει τοίνυν ἤδη ὅ τι BobrAE’ ἅπαντα 
- , t 2 ἌΚΟΣ ’ὔ 
γάρ ὁμολογεῖς ἐπίστασθαι. *Eorka, ἔφην ἐγώ, ἐπειδήπερ 
Ν , Ν, 
γε οὐδεμίαν ἔχει δύναμιν τὸ ἃ ἐπίσταμαι, πάντα δὲ 
pe. ’ ~ Q > 4 € λό φ'ιι θ 
ἐπίσταμαι. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ἀεὶ ὡμολόγηκας ἐπίστασθαι 
lf see κ᾿ 95) [τὴ 3. τ“ ν [τ β yA ἀ 
τούτῳ, ᾧ ἐπίστασαι, εἴτε ὅταν ἐπίστῃ εἴτε ὅπως βούλει 
e (4 ~ 
ἀεὶ yap ὡμολόγηκας ἐπίστασθαι καὶ ἅμα πάντα. δῆλον 
- 9 αν, 
οὖν, ὅτι καὶ παῖς ὧν ἠπίστω, καὶ ὅτ᾽ ἐγίγνου, καὶ ὅτ 
b) Α 
ἐφύου᾽ καὶ πρὶν αὐτὸς γενέσθαι, καὶ πρὶν οὐρανὸν καὶ 
γῆν γενέσθαι, ἠπίστω ἅπαντα, εἴπερ ἀεὶ ἐπίστασαι. καὶ 
Ν \ , 7 Ie δ WK Δ , eee A 
vat μὰ Δία, ἔφη, αὐτὸς ἀεὶ ἐπιστήσει Kal ἅπαντα, av 
ἐγὼ βούλωμαι. 
' ἢ ΧΆ Εν ΟΡ 
Cap. XXIII. ᾿Αλλὰ βουληθείης, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ 
“ / 3 ὺ ~ 3 > 
πολυτίμητε EvObdnue, εἰ δὴ ry ὄντι ἀληθῆ λέγεις. ἀλλ 
οὔ σοι πάνυ πιστεύω ἱκανῷ εἶναι, εἰ μή σοι συμβου- 
p , 
ληθείη 6 ἀδελφός σου οὑτοσὶ Διονυσόδωρος" οὕτω 
5 9 ’ Ἁ x / 
τάχ᾽ av. εἴπετον δέ μοι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ,---τὰ μὲν γὰρ ἄλλα 
~ " ω 
οὐκ ἔχω ὑμῖν πῶς ἀμφισβητοίην, οὕτως εἰς σοφίαν 
’ 
τερατώδεσιν ἀνθρώποις ὅπως οὐ πάντα ἐγὼ ἐπίσταμαι, 


out into an exultant encourage- 
ment to Socrates to make any 
additions or qualifications he 
pleases, since he has made this 
one admission. 

ἐπειδήπερ . . . “ Because my 
qualification of ‘ what I do know’ 
is of no use, but (according to 
you) I know all things.” 

καὶ ἀεὶ. Euthydemus pushes 
to extremity all that Socrates 
has admitted; and now makes 
out his knowledge to be eternal 
as well as universal. 

εἴτε ὕταν .... “ Whether you 
add ‘when I do understand, or 
however you choose to put it.” 

᾿αὐτὺς ἐπιστήσει. Heindorf finds 
αὐτὸς molestum, immo prorsus 


absurdum; and for it αὖθις, εὐθὺς, 
&c., have been conjectured. But 
is there not a contrast between 
the self who is made to under- 
stand whether he will or not, 
and the Sophist who makes him ? 
“ You, yourself, shall confess ‘ I 
understand,’ if I choose,” just 
as ὕταν ἐπίστῃ above means 
‘* your qualification ‘ when I un- 
derstand.’ ” 

οὔ σοι πάνυ mor. Socrates, 
feeling that the game is nearly 
played out, begins slightly to lift 
the veil of deference which has 
hitherto covered his addresses to 
the brother Sophists. So he adds, 
in retraction, οὕτω ray’ ἄν. 

οὕτω τάχ᾽ ay. SC. ἱκαγὸς dy εἴης. 
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ἐπειδὴ ὑμεῖς φατέ" τὰ δὲ τοιάδε πῶς φῶ ἐπίστασθαι, 
Εὐθύδημε, ὡς οἱ ἀγαθοὶ ἄνδρες ἄδικοί εἰσι; φέρε εἰπέ, 
τοῦτο ἐπίσταμαι ἢ οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι; ᾿Επίστασαι μέντοι, 
ἔφη, Τί; ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. Ὅτι οὐκ ἄδικοί εἰσιν οἱ ἀγαθοί. 
Πάνυ γε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, πάλαι. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τοῦτο ἐρωτῶ᾽ ἀλλ᾽ 
ὡς ἄδικοί εἰσιν οἱ ἀγαθοί, ποῦ ἐγὼ τοῦτο ἔμαθον; 
Οὐδαμοῦ, ἔφη ὃ Διονυσόδωρος. Οὐκ ἄρα ἐπίσταμαι, 
ἔφην, τοῦτο ἐγώ. Διαφθείρεις, ἔφη, τὸν λόγον, 6 Ἐὐθύ- 
δημος πρὸς τὸν Διονυσόδωρον, καὶ φανήσεται οὑτοσὶ 
οὐκ ἐπιστάμενος, καὶ ἐπιστήμων ἅμα ὧν Kal ἀνεπιστή- 
μων. Καὶ ὁ Διονυσόδωρος ἠρυθρίασεν. ᾿Αλλὰ σύ, 
ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, πῶς λέγεις, ὦ Ἐὐθύδημε; οὐ δοκεῖ σοι ὀρθῶς 
ἁδελφὸς λέγειν 6 πάντα εἰδώς; ᾿Αδελφὸς yap, ἔφη, ἐγώ 


τὰ δὲ τοιάδε. Socrates meets 
the Sophist on his own ground ; 
he wishes to know how, if he 
understands everything, he un- 
derstands an impossibility or 
contradiction, Dionysodorus, 
evidently the inferior dialecti- 
cian of the two, is beguiled into 
denying that Socrates can un- 
derstand an impossibility, which 
destroys the conclusion which 
Euthydemus has taken so much 
pains to bring about. v.s. ch. 
xii. ad fin. where Ctesippus 
gets the better of Dionysodorus 
by rallying him, and causes him 
to lose his temper. 

ἐπίστασαι μέντοι. “* Yes, but 
you do understand.” This reply 
is again an equivoque, meaning 
secondarily, ** you know,” on the 
confession wrung from Socrates 
that he knew all things. Socrates, 
not to be put off with general 
expressions, replies, “ What do I 
know?” when Euthydemus, his 


prevarication being met, garbles 
Socrates original question, giving 
the converse sense, which is true. 

διαφἝείρεις ... τὸν Noy. The 
machinery of the entertainment 
which the Sophists are providing 
for the audience is here laid 
bare; and a disagreement be- 
tween the actors renders the 
scene undignified and ludicrous, 
even if the poverty of the ciscus- 
sion had not betore disgusted 
their hearers. 

ἠρυθρίασεν, an unusual cireum- 
stance in a Sophist of this stamp. 
v. Rep. i. xxii. init. ὁ δὲ Θρασύ- 
μαχος ὁμολόγησε μὲν πάντα 
ταῦτα .. . καὶ τότε εἶδον ἐγώ, 
πρότερον δὲ οὔπω, Θρασύμαχον 
ἐρυϑξριῶντα. 

ὁ πάντα εἰδώς, V.S. Xx. fin. 
αὐτῷ τῷ» ὄντι πάντα ἐπίστασθον : 
πάνυ γ᾽ ἔφη. 

ἀδελφὸς γάρ... . Dionysodorus 
wishes to get out of his uncom- 
fortable situation, having just 
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εἶμι Ἐῤθυδήμου, ταχὺ ὑπολαβὼν ὁ Διονυσόδωρος: 
Κἀγὼ εἶπον, “Easov, ὦ ᾿᾽γαθέ, ἕως av Εὐθύδημός με 
διδάξῃ, ὡς ἐπίσταμαι τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς ἄνδρας. ὅτι ἄδικοί 
εἰσι, καὶ μή μοι φθονήσῃς τοῦ μαθήματος. 
ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, ὃ Διονυσόδωρος, καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλεις 
ἀποκρίνεσθαι. 
καὶ τοῦ ἑτέρου ὑμῶν, ὥστε πολλοῦ δέω μὴ οὐ δύο γε 


Φεύγεις, 
Mg 3 = > δε, e 4 > 
Eixotwe y, εἶπον eyw" ἡττων yap εἰμι 


7 Xd δ | Ee λά “. € AZ 
φεύγειν. πολὺ yap ποῦ εἰμι φαυλότερος τοῦ Ἡρακλέους. 
Δ > 7 τ -» ἫΝ ὃ ΄ θ ΄ 
ὃς οὐχ οἷός TE ἣν τῇ TE VOPA οιαμαχεσῦαι, σοφιστρίᾳ 

» ‘ | , 2 , > , αλὴ 3 
οὔσῃ καὶ διὰ τὴν σοφίαν ἀνιείσῃ εἰ μίαν κεφαλὴν ἀποτ- 
-ι » ~ - 
μηθείη τοῦ λόγου, πολλὰς ἀντὶ τῆς μιᾶς, καὶ καρκίνῳ 

ie. 2 ee fara 2 , Ν 
τινὶ ἑτέρῳ σοφιστη. EK ATTNC αφιγμένῳ, νεωστὶ. μοι 
δοκεῖν, καταπεπλευκότι᾽ ὃς ἐπειδὴ αὐτὸν ἐλύπει οὕτως 
> say p5..39 2 x , x δά ‘ 77 ‘ 
ἐκ τοῦ ἐπ᾽ ἀριστερὰ λέγων καὶ δάκνων. τὸν ᾿Ιόλεων τὸν 
ἀδελφιδοῦν βοηθὸν ἐπεκαλέσατο, ὁ δὲ αὐτῷ ἱκανῶς 
ἐβοήθησεν. ὁ δ᾽ ἐμὸς Ἰόλεως Πατροκλῆς εἰ ἔλθοι, πλέον 
ἂν θάτερον ποιήσειεν. 


made a faur pas, and tries te In the word λόγου Socrates 


create a πο ‘and catch So- 
crates tripping, at one blow. 
Socrates tries to hold Euthyde- 
mus to the point, but the perti- 
nacity of Dionysodorus, who has 
a character to retrieve, obliges 
him (but not till the next chap- 
ter) to receive Dionysodorus’ 


argument. 
Ἡρακλέους. This biting com- 
parison of the Sophists to a hydra 


and a crab—the latter possibly 
a hit at Dionysodorus’ halting 
argument—is suggested by the 
proverb, quoted by Stallb., πρὸς 
δύο οὐ ᾿ Ἡρακλῆς. 

ee “witch,” or “ wise- 


μίαν Keg. accusat. respectis. 


passes back to the situation of 
affairs he is illustrating by this 
simile, just so far as to give the 
Sophists another hit. 

ἐκ Oar... . νεωστὶ, of course 
referring to the Sophist’s late 
arrival from Chios, ch. i. 

ἐκ τοῦ ἀριστερὰ. Schileierma- 
cher recognizes a reference here 
to Dionysodorus—é δὲ mao’ ἐμὲ 
καθήμενος ἐξ ἀριστερᾶς ἀδελφὸς 
τούτου Διονυσόδωρος. Ch. i. init. 
For the expression ἐκ τοῦ", Stallb. 
compares ἐκ τοῦ ἐπὶ Odrepa, ix 
τοῦ ἐπὶ πλεῖστον. 

Πατροκλῆς. Heindorf notices 
that this person is never again 
mentioned by Plato: Jowett fol- 
lows Hemsterhuys in the con- 
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Cap. XXIV. ᾿Απόκριναι δή, ἔφη 6 Διονυσόδωρος, 
ὁπότε σοι ταῦτα ὕμνηται" πότερον ὃ ᾿Ιόλεως τοῦ Ἥρα- 
κλέους μᾶλλον ἦν ἀδελφιδοῦς ἢ σός; Κράτιστον τοίνυν 

53 Δ “ὃ 5 ὃ᾽ IP, > , θ , > 
μοι, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἀποκρίνασθαί σοι. ov 
A ae ee ~ V4 9.3, Ὡν els Sa Oe ys ἐς 
yap μὴ ἀνῇς ἐρωτῶν, (σχεδόν τι ἐγὼ τοῦτ᾽ εὖ οἶδα), 
φθονῶν καὶ διακωλύων, ἵνα μὴ διδάξῃ με ὃ Ἐὐθύδημος 
ἐκεῖνο τὸ σοφόν. ᾿Αποκρίνου δή, ἔφη. 
δή, εἶπον, ὅτι τοῦ Ἡρακλέους ἦν ὁ Ἰόλεως ἀδελφιδοῦς, 


> ~ 
Αποκρινοῦμαι 


9 \ >) ς 3 Q - 2 9 ς ~ 3 Ν. 
ἐμὸς δ᾽, ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν. οὐ yap Ila- 

a at 5) ὡς ΄ ΕἾ 5. ΔΝ > , ? \ 
τροκλῆς Hv αὑτῳ TATHP, ὁ ἐμὸς ἀδελφός, ἀλλὰ παρα- 
πλήσιον μὲν τοὔνομα ᾿Ιφικλῆς, ὃ Ἡρακλέους ἀδελφός. 
Πατροκλῆς δέ, κα δ᾽ ὅς, σός; Πάνυ γ᾽, ἔφην ἐγώ, ὃμο- 
, , 5) , ς , > δὲν κ᾿ ” > , 
μήτριός γε, οὐ μέντοι ὁμοπάτριος. ᾿Αδελφὸς apa ἐστί 
σοι καὶ οὐκ ἀδελφός. Οὐχ ὁμοπάτριός γε, ὦ βέλτιστε, 
ἔφην᾽ ἐκείνου μὲν γὰρ Χαιρέδημος ἦν πατήρ, ἐμὸς δὲ 


Σωφρονίσκος. Πατὴρ δὲ 


jecture that he was the same as 
Patrocles the statuary, whom 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. 37, 8.) men- 
tions as flourishing on. 95. Aris- 
tophanes mentions a Πατροκλεί- 
One tuc—Birds, 790, and also in 
Plutus, 84, as one, ὃς οὐκ éXov- 
car ἐξ ὕτουπερ ἐγένετο, which 
Winckelmann conjectures to be 
the same person, 

πλέον ἂν θάτερον ποι. Υ.8. Ch. 
15} πλέον γὰρ που, οἶμαι, θάτερόν 
ἐστιν, ἐάν τις χρῆται ὁτῳοῦν μὴ 
ὀρθῶς πράγματι ἢ ἐὰν ég. The 
expression πλέον Stallb. notices 
is euphemistic. Cf. the Latin 
euphemism plures, i.e. mortui. 

σχέδον te, .. olda: “I am 
nearly certain of this.” 

iva μή pe διδάξῃ. Socrates 
finds that the Sophists are in too 
great a dilemma to allow him 


ἦν, ἔφη, Σωφρονίσκος καὶ 


to pursue the argument about 
knowing everything, so he meets 
Dionysodorus’ new question with 
a parting shot at Huthydemus’ 
inability to show that the good 
are wicked. 

παραπλήσιον μὲν roby. Hein- 
dorf at one time wished to read 
παραπλήσιος: but afterwards 
kept the present reading on the 
analogy of such expressions as 
ἀνὴρ ὄνομα ΡῬωβρύας. 

πατὴρ δὲ ἦν... The Sophist 
is proving that if a man is a 
father we cannot say he is not a 
father—of any other person ; 
just as at the beginning of the 
dialogue, it was said that Clinias’ 
friends wished to destroy him 
when ‘they wished him ot to 
be—unlearned,” 
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, > » ae: , a ie ς ‘ 

Χαιρέδημος: Πάνυ γ᾽, ἔφην" ὁ μέν ye ἐμός, ὁ δὲ 

- 9 L , eg 

ἐκείνου. Οὐκοῦν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ἕτερος ἦν Χαιρέδημος τοῦ 

’ Lee! ~ 9 5) 5 , ΤΑ 9 3 Ν 3 

πατρός ; Touuov γ᾽. epnv eyw. ρ οὖν πατὴρ ἦν 

ἕτερος ὧν πατρός ; ἢ σὺ εἶ ὁ αὐτὸς τῷ λίθῳ; Δέδοικα 
Ν ν᾿ Ἂν ΠΤ δῇ ἣν τα οὐδ: ΑΝ aia 3 ΟΣ ’ , 

μὲν EYWY 9 EPHV, μὴ φανω ὑπὸ σοὺ ὁ AUTO" OV μέντοι 

μοι 

“" 5 9 Ἃ 

μέντοι. “AXXo τι οὖν ἕτερος, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ὧν λίθου οὐ 
x N ~ oo 

λίθος ci; Kal ἕτερος WY χρυσοῦ οὐ χρυσὸς εἶ; ᾿Εστι 

- > ~ a ay 5} e N 

ταῦτα. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ὃ Χαιρέδημος: Edn, ἕτερος ὧν πατ- 

, > XN Ν 5" an) 5 Py δι ’ > Ν 

ρὸς οὐκ ἂν πατὴρ εἴη. οικεν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, οὐ πατὴρ 

εἶναι. Ei γὰρ δήπου, ἔφη. πατήρ ἐστιν ὃ Χαιρέδημος, 

ὑπολαβὼν ὁ Ἐῤθύδημος, πάλιν αὖ ὃ Σωφρονίσκος 


δοκῶ. 


¢ Ἂ SN > aE. e - καὶ ’ 
ETEPOC WV πατρὸς OU πατΤῊρΡ ἔστιν, WOTE OU, W Σώκρατες, 


= ¢ 

ἀπάτωρ εἶ. Καὶ ὃ Κτήσιππος ἐκδεξάμενος, O δὲ 
ὑμέτερος, ἔφη, αὖ πατὴρ οὐ ταὐτὰ ταῦτα πέπονθεν; ἕτε- 
ρός ἐστι τοὐμοῦ πατρός: Πολλοῦ γ᾽, ἔφη, δεῖ, ὃ Εὐθύ- 


δημος. ᾿Αλλά, 4 δ᾽ ὅς, ὃ αὐτός; Ὃ αὐτὸς μέντοι. Οὐκ 


- ἰεΥ ΕῚ ~ ¢/ 
Οὐκοῦν ἕτερος εἶ, ἔφη; τοῦ λίθου; “Ἕτερος 


ἕτερος . «. τοῦ πατρὸς. The 
Sophist means “ different from 
the thing father.” Socrates of 
course means “ ditferent from my 
father,” i.e. a different person, 
though agreeing in their rela- 
tionship, in their paternity. 

ἢ σὺ εἴ ὁ αὐτὸς. .. 1.6. if the 
same person could be and not be 
the same thing, anyone can be 
anything, stock or stone. There 
is also the second meaning of 
λίθος, blockhead, intended. v. 
Ar. Nub. 1202. ὄντες λίθοι, ἀριθ- 
μὸς, πρόβατ᾽ ἄλλως, ἀμφορῆς 
νενησμένοι. ‘There may possibly 
be a reference to Sophroniscus’ 
profession (he was a sculptor), 
and then we might translate 
“or are you only a chip of 


a block?” Heindorf compares 
Sympos. 198 C. ἐφοβούμην yap 
μή μοι τελευτῶν ὁ ᾿Αγάθων Top- 
γίου κεφάλην δείνου λέγειν ἐν τῷ 
λόγῳ ἐπὶ τὸν ἐμὸν λόγον πέμψας 
αὐτόν με λίθον τῇ ἀφωνίᾳ ποιή- 
σειεν. This ἀφωνία, Stallb. con- 
siders, is intended by Socrates 
in his reply. 

οὐκοῦν Kai ὁ Χαιρέδ. ““ Cheere- 
demus, too, then, cannot be a 
father, if he is other than a 
father.” 

πάλιν αὖ. v.s. not. ad cap. 
XVil. οἱ δ᾽ αὖ. 

ταὐτὰ ταῦτα πέπονθεν. For 
this sense οὗ πάσχω. ν.8. not. ch, 
XX. πέπονθας. 

ὁ αὐτὸς μέντοι. μέντοι here 
must be explained by an ellipse, 
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Ἃ 3 τ 

ἂν συμβουλοίμην. ἀλλὰ πότερον, ὦ Εὐθύδημε, ἐμὸς 
tA > Ν Ν Ἃ AN Lead 7 > , Ν 

μόνος ἐστὶ πατὴρ ἢ καὶ τῶν ἄλλων ἀνθρώπων; Καὶ 
~ AAA 7 Ἔ ἋἊ Ὑ \ ae | , ” ’ 

των ἄλλων; εφη᾽ ἢ Ol& TOV αὑτὸν πατέρα ὄντα οὐ 

Τί δέ: 

> ὃ’ tp %, x ” Ἀ Ν 3 bem 4 

ἢ ὅς᾽ χρυσὸν ὄντα μὴ χρυσὸν εἶναι; ἢ ἄνθρωπον 

” Vy OF θ a Μὴ Ψ, δ ¢ ; ’ὔ s 

ὄντα μὴ avUpwrov; My yap, edn ὁ Κτήσιππος, ὦ 
ἢ ᾿ \ , ᾽ 

Εὐθύδημε᾽ τὸ λεγόμενον, οὐ λίνον λίνῳ συνάπτεις: 


g ! τὰ Ὡς 
πατέρα εἶναι; "Quuny δῆτα, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος. 


Ν ~ 
δεινὸν yap λέγεις πρᾶγμα, εἰ ὃ σὸς πατὴρ πάντων ἐστὶ 
᾿ 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἔστιν, ἔφη. Πότερον ἀνθρώπων; ἢ δ᾽ 
ἃ ς , N , Ὁ Ν ῬΑ AAA ’ 
ὃς ὁ Κτησιππος, ἢ καὶ ἵππων καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πάντων 
! 9 

ζώων; Πάντων, ἔφη. Ἦ καὶ μήτηρ ἡ μήτηρ; Καὶ ἡ 

(age K Ν va δ ΑΨ, > st ς eS , ’ 
μήτηρ γε. Καὶ τῶν ἐχίνων ἀρα, ἔφη; ἡ σὴ μήτηρ μήτηρ 
> Ν τ θ λ , Mer Le Ψ ἍΤ Ω \ oo» 
ἐστὶ τῶν θαλαττίων. Kai ἡ on γ᾽: ἔφη. Kat ov apa 
3 Ss ~ ~ 
ἀδελφὸς εἶ τῶν κωβιῶν Kal κυναρίων καὶ χοιριδίων. 


πατήρ. 


*% Ν. 5" ’ > 
Καὶ πρὸς apa σοι πατῇρ ἔστι καὶ 


\ ! 
Kai yap σύ, en. 
Ἁ ! 
κύων. Καὶ γὰρ σοί, ἔφη. Αὐτίκα δέ γε, ἦ δ᾽ ὃς ὃ 
Δ 56 ἢ ͵ ίνῃ, ὦ Κτή δμολο- 
ιονυσόδωρος, av μοι ἀποκρίνῃ, ὦ Κτήσιππε, ὁμολο 


, - Ate, , v , ae 2 Ν x 
γῆσεις Ταῦτα. ειπὲ YAP μοί), ἔστι GOL Κυὼν: at μαλα 


πονηρός, ἔφη ὃ Κτήσιππος. 


* But how can you think other- 
wise ?” or * But of course they 
are the same.” 

οὐκ ἂν συμβουλοίμην. “I 
should not agree or consent to” 
such an arrangement, ie. “I 
should be sorry to have it so.” 

τὸ λεγόμενον. V.S. note ad cap. 
Xvi. 

ov λίνον λίνῳ ξυνάπτεις ; Two 
renderings are possible for this 
proverb: (i.) ‘‘ Are you not con- 
juring ?” (11.) “ Are you not 
fitting like to like?” If the 
latter rendering be taken, we 
may understand a reference to 
the doctrine of the union of op- 


” 3 Si ee [ὃ A 
ἔστιν οὖν αὑτῳ κυνίδια: 


posites, a doctrine expressed in 
the text ro ἀγτίξουν ξυμφέρον, 
which Heracleitus preached. So- 
erates then would mean that it 
is a sorry result if this dreadful 
identity of parentage is to be 
proved as universal. “ If Euthy- 
demus’ father is father of us all, 
what is to become of the world?” 
The Scholiast gives a hint of 
this meaning, Ai. λίν. ξυνάπτειν, 
ἐπὶ τῶν Ta αὐτὰ διὰ τῶν αὐτῶν 
... δρώντων ἢ τὰ ὕμοια εἰς φιλίαν 
ξυναπτόντων. 

καὶ κύων: “Α dog as well,” 
i.e. as well as your human father. 

καὶ μάλα πυνηρὸς. “ Ay, and 
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τ. 9 ~ 
Kat par’, ἔφη, ἕτερα τοιαῦτα. Οὐκοῦν πατήρ ἐστιν 
228 Shem ς ’ 3) ᾽ 3 7 Hie > ’ 
αὐτῶν 6 κύων; "Eywyé τοι εἶδον, ἔφη, αὐτὸν ὀχεύοντα 
N ’ ee ’ rae es Ἀ , 47 ae 
τὴν κύνα. Τί οὖν; οὐ σός ἐστιν ὃ κύων; Πάνυ γ΄; ἔφη. 
Οὐκοῦν πατὴρ ὧν σός ἐστιν, ὥστε σὸς πατὴρ γίγνεται 
ὃ κύων καὶ σὺ κυναρίων ἀδελφός; Καὶ αὖθις ταχὺ 
«ς ἈΝ ς ’ [ Ν Ὡ» » » ce 
ὑπολαβὼν ὁ Διονυσόδωρος, iva μὴ πρότερόν τι εἴποι ὃ 
> 
Κτήσιππος, Kat ἔτι γέ μοι μικρόν, ἔφη; ἀπόκριναι" 
τύπτεις τὸν κύνα τοῦτον: 
Cap. XXV. Καὶ ὁ Κτήσιππος γελάσας, Νὴ τοὺς 
θ ’ Yj x > \ δύ , 5 ~ Q aA 
εούς, ἔφη" οὐ γὰρ δύναμαι σέ. Οὐκοῦν τὸν σαυτοῦ 
πατέρα, ἔφη, τύπτεις; Πολὺ μέντοι, ἔφη, δικαιότερον 
τὸν ὑμέτερον πατέρα τύπτοιμι, ὅ τι μαθὼν σοφοὺς νὶεῖς 
οὕτως ἔφυσεν. ἀλλ᾽ ἦ που, ὦ Εὐθύδημε, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιπ- 
, 9 > Ἁ > A ~ e , , ’ 
πος, πόλλ᾽ ἀγαθὰ ἀπὸ τῆς ὑμετέρας σοφίας ταύτης 
? , ε Ἀ Cae PF 4 4 ~ δί 
ἀπολέλαυκεν 6 πατὴρ ὃ ὑμέτερός τε καὶ τῶν κυνιδίων. 
é Ἕ “3 ,» 2 
᾿Αλλ᾽ οὐδὲν δεῖται πολλῶν ἀγαθῶν, ὦ Κτήσιππε, οὔτ 
ἐκεῖνος οὔτε σύ. Οὐδὲ σύ, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ὦ Εὐθύδημε, αὐτός: 
Οὐδὲ ἄλλος γε οὐδεὶς ἀνθρώπων. εἰπὲ γάρ μοι, ὦ 


a bad one he is.” Ctesippus has 
just called Euthydemus a puppy; 
he continues to keep up the joke 
by this side-allusion. 

ov σός ἐστιν ὁ κα “ The dog is 
proved to be ‘his, and it is 
proved to be ‘a father.’” Ergo, 
it is “his father,’ but that is 
“his father-of-puppies,” i.e. “a 
father-of-puppies which belongs 
to him.” ‘The fallacy lies in the 
assumption of a further connec- 
tion besides mere possession in 
the expression “ his father.” 

6 τι μαθὼν. .. ν.8. ch. ΧΙ], init. 


and note. The English expres- 


sion, “ What could you have 
been thinking about to... &c.” 
compared there, will intimate 


exactly the force of ὁ τι μαθὼν 
in the present passage. 

kai τῶν κυνιδίων.  Heindorf 
rightly removed the article ὁ 
from before τῶν «. If allowed 
to remain, it would distinguish 
the πατὴρ of Euthydemus from 
the πατὴρ of the κυνίδια, which 
distinction Ctesippus wishes to 
ignore, 

ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν δεῖται ... There is 
truth in this by-argument of 
Euthydemus; the truth of the 
proverb, “ A man may have too 
much of a good thing ;” thus in 
the instance taken, of medicine, 
viz. the virtue of homeopathy 
consists in the smallness of the 
dose. 
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Κτήσιππε, εἰ ἀγαθὸν νομίζεις εἶναι ἀσθενοῦντι φάρμα- 
κον πιεῖν ἢ οὐκ ἀγαθὸν εἶναι δοκεῖ σοι, ὅταν δέηται" ἢ 
? sr ¢/ ” ¢/ "ἢ 5 αλλ bad BN yt τς 
εἰς πόλεμον ὅταν ἴῃ, ὅπλα ἔχοντα μᾶλλον ἰέναι ἢ ἄνοπ- 
ἢ 3 ~ Lad - 
λον. Ἐμοιγε, ἔφη. καίτοι οἶμαί τί σε τῶν καλῶν ἐρεῖν. 
δὴ 3} " 5 A AAA? 2 ’ 9 δὴ \ 
U ἄριστα εἰσει, EPH’ a ἀποκρίνου. ἐπειδὴ YAP 
¢€ ig > θὲ “ 4 ¢ Ζ ’ 
ὡμολόγεις ἀγαθὸν εἶναι φάρμακον, ὅταν δέῃ, πίνειν 
> , ANA ~ "ἢ τ Q € ~ ~ 
ἀνθρώπῳ, ἄλλο τι τοῦτο τὸ ἀγαθὸν we πλεῖστον δεῖ 
, ‘ »" 3 ~ 6 +7 >] A , 3 yd 
πίνειν, καὶ καλῶς ἐκεῖ ἕξει, ἐάν τις αὐτὸ τρίψας ἐγκεράσῃ 
ἐλλεβόρου ἅμαξαν; Καὶ ὁ Κτήσιππος εἶπε, Πάνυ γε 
“ὃ κε ὑθύδ aN 5 ς , ἰὴ eed A 
σφόδρα, ὦ Εὐθύδημε, ἐὰν ἢ γε ὁ πίνων ὅσος ὃ ἀνδριὰς 
ὁ ἐν Δελφοῖς. Οὐκοῦν, Edn, καὶ ἐν τῷ πολέμῳ ἐπειδὴ 
> θ ’ 9 Ὁ λ ” ς a ~ ὃ “,,, ὦ΄τῇ΄ῇ δό ’ 
ἀγαθόν ἐστιν ὕπλα ἔχειν, ὡς πλεῖστα δεῖ ἔχειν δόρατά 
Q > . 
τε καὶ ἀσπίδας, ἐπειδήπερ ἀγαθόν ἐστι; Mada δήπου, 
ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος᾽ σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ οἴει, ὦ Ἐῤθύδημε, ἀλλὰ 
Sg 
μίαν καὶ ἕν δόρυ; "Eywys. Ἦ καὶ τὸν Γηρυόνην ἄν, 
5» ees , ¢ ὺ ὁπλί - ἐγὼ δὲ ὦ 
ἔφη: καὶ τὸν Βριάρεων οὕτω σὺ ὁπλίσαις; ἐγὼ δὲ μην 
σε δεινότερον εἶναι, ἅτε ὁπλομάχην ὄντα, καὶ τόνδε τὸν 


ἑταῖρον. Καὶ ὁ μὲν Ἐῤθύδημος ἐσίγησεν ὁ δὲ Διο- 


καίτοι. «. and yet,” i.e. “ In 
spite of my making this admis- 
sion, yet I am sure that its being 
logically correct will not prevent 
you from confuting me.” 

ἀγαθὸν εἶναι. . . φάρμακον πιν. 
is the subject, ay. the predicate. 

ἄλλο ru. Surely, v.s. ch. v. 
note. 

ἐκεῖ, * in that case.” 

αὐτὸ, Sc. φάρμακον. 

ἑλλεβ. ἅμαξ. Similar expres- 
sions are πίθος μέλιτος, δέπας 
οἴνου, and in Od. 9. 196 αἴγεον 
ἀσκὸν ἔχον μέλανος οἴνοιο. 

σὺ δ᾽ οὐκ οἴει... Spoken sar- 
castically : Ctesippus sees whither 
the argument is taking him, and 


begins to rally Euthydemus, as 
usual, with a little sophism of 
his own, 

μίαν, sc. ἄσπιδα. 

δεινότερον. This word has here 
what we might term its Athenian 
sense; naming the quality upon 
the possession of which Athens 
prided herself, δεινότης : “ more 
clever” or “a better man, at 
your profession.” v. inf. ch. xxx. 
ad med. τῶν περὶ τοὺς λόγους 
τοὺς εἰς τὰ δικαστήρια δεινῶν. 
also xxxi. δεινὸν εἶναι καὶ δεινούς 
λόγους ξυντιθέναι. 

Καὶ ὁ μὲν Ἐὐθύδημος ἐσ. This 
is the silence of contempt, we 
must imagine; Euthydemus not 
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> ~ 

νυσόδωρος πρὸς τὰ πρότερον ἀποκεκριμένα τῷ Krn- 
, ” b) ~ Q , τ ὃ᾽ ¢/ 2 θὲ 

σίππῳ ἤρετο, Οὐκοῦν καὶ χρυσίον, ἦ 0 ὅς, ἀγαθὸν 

ὃ - “- »} ᾽7 Q ~ , λύ ”? ς 

οκεῖ σοὶ εἶναι ἔχειν: [ὰνυ, καὶ ravta γε πολῦ; epn ὁ 
- δ ~ > 

Ti οὖν; ἀγαθὰ οὐ δοκεῖ σοι χρήματα ast 

Οὐκοῦν καὶ 


Κτήσιππος. 
9 ~ 9 
τ᾽ ἔχειν καὶ πανταχοῦ: Σφόδρα γ᾽. ἔφη. 
A , > Ac ‘ee x ~ 9 + λό Ν 
τὸ χρυσίον ἀγαθὸν ὁμολογεῖς εἶναι: Ὡμολόγηκα μὲν 
ε Δ ὦ > ~ 78 ὃ - ΡῈ Ν᾿ Ν - 
οὖν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς. Οὐκοῦν ἀεὶ δεῖ αὐτὸ ἔχειν καὶ πανταχοῦ 
Ga ’ Φ ς “᾿ Nee Ἃ ὃ , 5 
Kal ὡς μάλιστα ἐν ἑαυτῷ; Kal εἴη av εὐδαιμονέστατος, εἰ 
- 74 
ἔχοι χρυσίου μὲν τρία τάλαντα ἐν τῇ γαστρί, τάλαντον 
δ᾽ ἐν τῷ κρανίῳ, στατῆρα δὲ χρυσοῦ ἐν ἑκατέρῳ τὠφ- 
θαλμῷ; Paci γε οὖν, ὦ Εὐθύδημε, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος, 
Ss ~ 2 
τούτους εὐδαιμονεστάτους εἶναι Σκυθῶν καὶ ἀρίστους 
ἄνδρας, οἱ χρυσίον τε ἐν τοῖς κρανίοις ἔχουσι πολὺ τοῖς 
ἑαυτῶν, ὥσπερ σὺ νῦν δὴ ἔλεγες τὸν κύνα τὸν πατέρα, 
καὶ ὃ θαυμασιώτερόν γε ἔτι, ὅτι καὶ πίνουσιν. ἐκ τῶν 
ἑαυτῶν κρανίων κεχρυσωμένων, καὶ ταῦτα ἐντὸς κα- 
θορῶσι, τὴν ἑαυτῶν κορυφὴν ἐν ταῖς χερσὶν ἔχοντες. 
Πότερον δὲ ὁρῶσιν, ἔφη ὃ Εὐθύδημος, καὶ Σκύθαι τε 


Notice below the 


being likely to give in to sucha 
quibble, and always loving to 
have the last word. 

τῷ Κτησίππῳ, dat. of the agent, 
v.s.ch. xxiv. init. ὕποτέ σοι ταῦτα 
ὕμνηται; like the dative in use 
with the Latin gerundive, It is 
not truly an agent, but another 
case of what we call the dative 
of reference; for an illustration 
of which vy. infr. ch. xxix. drt 
ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχει ὑμῖν Kai τεχνι- 
κῶς ἐξεύρηται, where ὑμῖν is evi- 
dently referential in regard to 
ἔχει, but may be constructed as 
the agent with ἐξεύρηται. 

καὶ ταῦτα, v.s. ch. xvi. note on 
καὶ ταῦτα οὑτωσὶ CavpaoTie, 


πανταχοῦ. 
use made of this premise, ὡς 
μάλιστα ἐν ἑαυτῷ. 

φασί γε οὖν, ἕο. Ctesippus is 
tired of attempting to refute these 
sophisms, and meets Dionyso- 
dorus’ absurdities with © still 
greater absurdities. 

τούτους Evo. εἶναι Σκυθ. Schlei- 
ermacher, “that the most for- 
tunate and most admirable men 
are among the Scythians .. .” 
Valckenar remarks that either 
there is a confusion of Her. 4. 26. 
with some other passage, or that 


Plato is following some author 


of whom we are ignorant; be- 
cause the Scythians are said to 
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καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ἄνθρωποι τὰ δυνατὰ δρᾶν ἢ τὰ ἀδύνατα; 

Τὰ δυνατὰ δήπου. Οὐκοῦν καὶ σύ, ἔφη; Κἀγώ. Ὁρᾷς 

9S ~ 

οὖν ὁρᾶν ἐστὶ 

ς - 

Ὑπερφυῶς, ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος. Τί δέ; ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, 

Μηδέν. σὺ δ᾽ ἴσως οὐκ οἴει αὐτὰ ὁρᾶν" οὕτως ἡδὺς εἶ, 

> - ~ 

ἀλλά μοι δοκεῖς, Εὐθύδημε, οὐ καθεύδων ἐπικεκοιμῆσθαι, 

ἐκ ΓΙ =? λέ δὲ λέ s ᾿ ~ 
οἷόν τε λέγοντα μηδὲν λέγειν, καὶ od τοῦτο 


> \ ’ 
οὖν τὰ ἡμέτερα ἱμάτια; Ναί. Δυνατὰ 
ταῦτα. 


καὶ ™ εἰ 
ποιεῖν. 
Cap. XX VI. Ἦ γὰρ οὐχ οἷόν τε, ἔφη ὁ Διονυσό- 
“- ~ ς 
δωρος, σιγῶντα λέγειν; Οὐδ᾽ ὁπωστιοῦν, ἦ δ᾽ ὃς ὁ 
Κτήσιππος. ἾΑρ᾽ οὐδὲ λέγοντα σιγᾶν; Ἔτι ἧττον, ἔφη. 
“ 9S 3 
Orav οὖν λίθους λέγῃς καὶ ξύλα καὶ σιδήρια, οὐ σι- 
= , ov 93} > a 49 , > 
γῶντα λέγεις; Οὔκουν, εἴ γε ἐγώ, ἔφη, παρέρχομαι ἐν 


use only their enemies’ skulls for 
goblets, whilst it is the Issedones 
whom Herodotus (l.c.) mentions 
as keeping their parents’ skulls, 
ἅτε ἄγαλμα, and nothing is said 
of their own skulls. But the 
only confusion is between the 
Issedones and the Scythians; 
because, as Ctesippus hints (ὥσπερ 
σὺ νῦν. δὴ ἔλεγες), he means by 
“their own skulls,” the skulls 
which are their own, which be- 
long to them, viz., their parents’ 
skulls, which naturally belong to 
the children when their parents 
die. So that κράνια τὰ ἑαυτῶν is 
a parallel (ὥσπερ ἔλεγες) to πατὴρ 
σὸς, ch. xxiv. fin. where it means 
‘“‘a father, who is your property,” 
and so infr. πίνουσιν ἐκ τῶν 
ἑαυτῶν κρανίων," “they drink 
out of their very own skulls,” 
ie.out of skulls which are their 
very own property, the skulls of 
their parents. 

ra steed ὁρᾶν, “things which 


have the quality of vision,” J., 
an ambiguous expression, which 
may be translated “ which can 
be seen,” or “can see.” This 
latter sense is immediately called 
upon, δυνατὰ οὖν ὁρᾶν ἐστὶ ταῦτα: 

μηδέν. σὺ δ᾽ ἴσως . . . Ctesippus 
has completely mastered the So- 
phists’ method, and, gifted with 
natural quickness and liveliness, 
he meets them on their own 
ground, and has decidedly the 
best of it. 

ὕταν οὖν λίθους λέγῃς ... The 
word σιγῶντα is here played upon 
in its masc. ace. singular, and 
neuter plural, senses. In the 
former sentence it is of course 
the subject of λέγειν, here the 
object. 

οὔκουν εἴ γε. . . παρέρχ. Again 
Ctesippus, by a quick though 
superticial retort, gets the better 
of the Sophist on his own ground; 
he enters thoroughly into the. 
spirit of the arguments, and does 
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- »"- ’ 
τοῖς χαλκείοις, ἀλλὰ φθεγγόμενα καὶ βοῶντα μέγιστον 
~ ¢ 4 
τὰ σιδήρια λέγεται, ἐάν τις ἅψηται" ὥστε τοῦτο μὲν ὑπὸ 
9 
σοφίας ἔλαθες οὐδὲν εἰπών. ἀλλ᾽ ἔτι μοι τὸ ἕτερον ἔπι- 
3 ~ » 
δείξατον, ὅπως αὖ ἔστι λέγοντα σιγᾶν. Kal μοι ἐδόκει 
e = ς , Ν Ν ὃ » “ 
ὑπεραγωνιαν ὁ Κτήσιππος διὰ τὰ παιδικά. Orav 
~ ς ~ 2) ΐ᾿ 
σιγᾷς, ἔφη ὁ Εὐθύδημος, οὐ πάντα σιγᾷς: “Eywys, ἦ 
ὃ᾽ ὅς. 
> a \ ? 
των ἐστὶ τὰ λέγοντα. 


Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὰ λέγοντα σιγᾷς; εἴπερ τῶν ἁπάν- 
Τί δέ; ἔφη ὁ Κτήσιππος, οὐ 
Οὐ δήπου, ἔφη ὁ Εὐθύδημος. ᾿Αλλ᾽ apa, 
ὦ βέλτιστε, λέγει τὰ πάντα; Τά γε δήπου λέγοντα. 
᾿Αλλ᾽, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, οὐ τοῦτο ἐρωτῶ, ἀλλὰ τὰ πάντα σιγᾷ ἢ 
λέγει; Οὐδέτερα καὶ ἀμφότερα, ἔφη ὑφαρπάσας ὁ Διονυ- 
σόδωρος" εὖ γὰρ οἶδα ὅτι τῇ ἀποκρίσει οὐχ ἕξεις ὅ τι 


~ ’ 
σιγᾳ πάντα: 


χρῇ. Καὶ ὁ Κτήσιππος, ὥσπερ εἰώθει, μέγα πάνυ 
5 e 
avaxayxacac, Ὦ, Εὐθύδημε, ἔφη. ὁ ἀδελφός σου ἐξημ- 
, Ν λό Lee) “λ λέ ᾿ς ec \ 
φοτέρικε TOV λόγον; kal απόλωλέ τε kal ἡἤττηται. Kat 
ὁ Κλεινίας πάνυ ἥσθη καὶ ἐγέλασεν, ὥστε ὁ Κτήσιππος 


not go too deep to expose their 
shallow fallacies. | 

καί μοι ἐδοκεῖ. Heindorf com- 
pares Charm, 162 B., where it is 
said that Critias “ δῆλος μὲν ἦν 
καὶ πάλαι ἀγωνιῶν Kai φιλοτίμως 
πρός τε τὸν Χαρμιδῆν καὶ πρὸς 
τοὺς πάροντας ἔχων. 

εἴπερ τῶν ἁπάντων... “(Πα ἰ5, 
if speaking things belong to “ all 
things ;’” ra λέγοντα, as before, 
in the case of σιγῶντα, is used 
first as subject to σιγᾶν, and 
afterwards as its object. σιγᾶν 
λέγοντα, “to keep silence about 
speaking things.” 

τί δὲ; ἔφη ὁ Krno. The trap 
laid by Ctesippus here, into 
which the inferior Sophist falls, 


is grounded upon the position of 
the Sophists that a thing cannot 
be—and not be—the same thing. 
This appeared in ch, xxiii., where 
Euthydemus says to Dionysodo- 
rus, διαφθείρεις τὸν λόγον, Kai 
φανήσεται οὑτοσὶ οὐκ ἐπιστάμενος, 
καὶ ἐπιστήμων ἅμα ὧν καὶ ἀνε- 
πιστήμων. And again inch. xxiv. 
—if anyone is a father we cannot 
say he is not father of anyone 
else: he must be always and 
everywhere a father. Dionyso- 
dorus, by his reply, makes out (as 
is true) that some things are 
mute and others vocal; but 
thereby convicts several argu- 
ments of his own and his bro- 
ther’s of resulting in falsehood. 
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3, ον - Ἃ ὃ λά ς , ~ 9 
ἐγένετο πλεῖον ἢ δεκαπλάσιος. ὁ δέ μοι, πανοῦργος ὦν, 
Ια - ~ 
ὁ Κτήσιππος, Tap αὐτῶν τούτων αὐτὰ ταῦτα παρακηκόει" 
9 , ΕῚ ” λ , , ~ ~ > , 
ov γάρ ἐστιν ἄλλων τοιαύτη σοφία τῶν νῦν ἀνθρώπων. 
Cap. XXVIT. Κἀγὼ εἶπον, Τί γελᾷς, ὦ Κλεινία, 
5. ἃς ὃ , e , aN - Ν Ν 7 
ἐπὶ σπουδαίοις οὕτω πράγμασι καὶ καλοῖς; Σὺ γὰρ ἤδη 
τι πώποτε εἶδες, ὦ Σώκρατες, καλὸν πρᾶγμα; ἔφη ὁ 
Διονυσόδωρος. ἤἜγωγε, ἔφην, καὶ πολλά γε, ὦ Διο- 
“ὃ oF ω ” ~ r on "ἢ. XN oe 
νυσόδωρε. “Apa ἕτερα ὄντα gov καλοῦ, Edn, ἢ ταὐτὰ, 
~ λ a Ka ἈΝ ς ..9 - ΕΝ ὅς; ’ Ν 
τῷ καλῷ; Καγὼ ἐν παντὶ ἐγενόμην ὑπ᾽ ἀπορίας, καὶ 
ς ’ δί ἐ θέ “ " : ¢ δὲ ¢ 
ἡγούμην δίκαια πεπονθέναι, ὅτι ἔγρυξα, ὅμως δὲ ἕτερα 
! ~ ~ ~ oa 
ἔφην αὐτοῦ γε TOU καλοῦ" πάρεστι μέντοι ἑκάστῳ αὐτῶν 


ἐγένετο πλεῖον ἢ Oex. Heindorf 
compares Arist. Or. Sac. 1, 494. 
ἤδη μὲν τις Kai ἄλλος χρηστοῦ 
τινός αὐτῷ ξυμβάντος καὶ βουλό- 
μενος ἐνδείξασθαι τὴν ἡδονὴν 
εἶπεν, ὡς ἄρᾳ εἴη πλείων ἢ διπ- 
λάσιος γεγονώς. 

Tapaknkoet, “had heard wrong- 
ly,” 1.6. had perverted his in- 
formation,” or “ used his informa- 
tion wrongly:” v.s. ch. xvi. note 
on παραληρεῖν. Stallb. compares 
Ar. Ran. 750.: καὶ παρακούων 
δεσποτῶν ἅττ᾽ ἂν λαλῶσιν. 

τί γελᾶς... ἐπὶ σπουδαίοις ... 
Socrates to the last keeps up the 
joke, that he is listening to words 
of real wisdom; thereby luring 
the Sophists into a false notion 
of their security from: his criti- 
cism. 

τοῦ καλοῦ. Whether τὸ καλὸν 
here is intended as the ἰδέα τοῦ 
καλοῦ by the Sophists, is un- 
certain; but Socrates by his an- 
swer shows that he understands 
the expression in that way. Pro- 
bably Socrates (or Plato) evolved 
the doctrine of the ἰδέα out of a 
pre-existing conception of quality 


as distinct, or rather abstracted 
from, objects. ‘The doctrine of 
the ἰδέα in a few words was as 
follows :—There is unity in the 
universe ; all things mundane 


-have their divine or transcen- 


dental types, from which all simi- 
lar individuals emanate. And 
not only do these types exist of 
abstract qualities, but also of 
concrete objects, of physical as 
well as intellectual existences. 
The things then which we see 
are not the realities, only the 
shadows or manifestations, ra 
φαινόμενα ; and such copies of 
them as we see in reflections, 
shadows, &c., are one degree 
further from the realities. This 
doctrine was no romance to 
Plato and his school: they be- 
lieved in it devoutly, coming very 
near in that belief to the tenet 
of Christianity, “The things 
which are seen are temporal, but 
the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” ‘The full setting 
forth of the doctrine will be 
found in Rep. bk. vi. 

ἐν πάντι ἐγεν. Stallb. com- 
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3 ! 4 Lad 
κάλλος tt. "Edy οὖν, ἔφη, παραγενηταί σοι βοῦς, 
- -“ ’ τ 
βοῦς εἶ, καὶ ὅτι νῦν ἐγώ σοι πάρειμι, Διονυσόδωρος εἶ; 
~ " ’ U 
Εὐφήμει τοῦτό ye, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. ᾿Αλλὰ τίνα τρόπον, ἔφη, 
wn / 
ἑτέρου ἑτέρῳ παραγενομένου TO ἕτερον ἕτερον ἂν εἴη: 
ψ᾽ - > - ~ > - 
ΟἾΑρα τοῦτο, ἔφην ἐγώ, ἀπορεῖς: ἤδη δὲ τοῖν ἀνδροῖν 
- Ὁ ~ > ~ 
τὴν σοφίαν ἐπεχείρουν μιμεῖσθαι, are ἐπιθυμῶν αὐτῆς. 
= \ ’ ? ~ 5} ςς 5 ε ἢ a Gy ¢ 
Πῶς yap οὐκ ἀπορῶ, ἔφη, καὶ ἐγὼ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ἅπαντες 
/ = - 5 
ἄνθρωποι ὃ μὴ ἔστι; Ti λέγεις, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Διονυ- 
“ὃ Σ > Ν λὲ λό 5 CU b) V4 > Le 
σόδωρε: ov τὸ καλὸν καλόν ἐστι καὶ TO αἰσχρόν αἰσχρόν: 
ἊΝ A a ~ ~ , , 
Eav ἔμοιγε, ἔφη; δοκῇ. Οὐκοῦν δοκεῖ; Πάνυ γε; ἔφη. 
Οὐκοῦν καὶ τὸ ταὐτὸν ταὐτὸν καὶ τὸ ἕτερον ἕτερον. οὐ 
‘\ δή , ¢ 55 κὰν AA ” oO Ἃ 
yap δήπου τό γε ἕτερον ταυτόν, ἃ ἔγωγε οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
~ ~ > ~ ? ! ! 
παῖδα ᾧμην τοῦτο ἀπορῆσαι ὡς οὐ τὸ ἕτερον ἕτερόν 


pares Symp. 194. A. εὖ καὶ μάλ᾽ 
ἂν φοβοῖο καὶ ἐν πάντι ειῆς. ‘In 
extremity” is the force of the 
expression, and τρόπῳ might be 
supplied for the ellipse. 

πάρεστι μέντοι. This was the 
rest of the doctrine, viz. that from 
these archetypes was communi- 
cated to their mundane expres- 
sions more or less of the original 
and the reality. Dionysodorus 
merely plays upon the word 
πάρεστι, Which Socrates uses as 
meaning “ iscommunicated,” and 
the Sophist as “stands by,” or 
“is near.” 

εὐφημεῖ τοῦτό γε. εὐφημέξω 
means to use auspicious language 
or he silent; and is itself an ex- 
ample of what is called euphe- 
mism, i.e. the use of a word or 
expression, of a good or neutral 
meaning, to express something 
distasteful or unfortunate; the 
name Ἐὐμενίδες is a good example 
of euphemism; εὐώνυμος, the 


left, is another. For the present 
meaning of εὐφημέω cf. Ar. Nub. 
263, where the Socrates of the 
play, expecting interruption from 
Strepsiades, begins his invoca- 
tion to the clouds with the words 
εὐφημεῖν χρὴ τὸν πρεσβύτην, 
καὶ τῆς εὐχῆς ὑπακούειν. The 
sense here is equivalent to μή 
γένοιτο. V. inf. xxviii. where the 
same reply is made to Dionyso- 
dorus when he says to Socrates 
ᾧ μήτε θεοὶ πατρῷοί εἰσι μήτε 
ἱερὰ μήτε ἄλλο μηδὲν καλὸν καὶ 
ἀγαθόν. 

ἀχλὰ riva ἡρύπὸν . . . &e, 
“ How can one thing being by 
another make that other diverse ?” 
Dionysodorus lays himself open 
here by asking how it is possible 
for ἕτερον to be ἕτερον, meaning 
** How can one thing be diverse 
from itself?” Socrates, τὴν oo- 
φίαν μιμούμενος, asks how is it 
possible for ἕτερον to be anything 
else but ἕτερον ? 
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> 9 ν᾿ he 
ἐστιν. ἀλλ᾽, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, τοῦτο μὲν ἑκὼν παρῆκας, 
b) s Ney oP ὸ - e ς ’ - 
ἐπεὶ τὰ ἄλλα μοι δοκεῖτε ὥσπερ οἱ δημιουργοί, οἷς 
ῳ ᾿ἀ > "4 θ Qe a εἶ [4 
ἕκαστα προσήκει ἀπεργάζεσθαι, καὶ ὑμεῖς τὸ διαλέγεσθαι 
3 5 5 
παγκάλως ἀπεργάζεσθαι. Οἶσθα οὖν, ἔφη, ὅ τι προσ- 
ἥκει ἑκάστοις τῶν δημιουργῶν; πρῶτον τίνα χαλκεύειν 
9g 2h > 
προσήκει, οἶσθα: “Eywye’ ὅτι χαλκέα. Τί δὲ κερα- 
μεύειν; Κεραμέα. Τί δὲ σφάττειν τε καὶ ἐκδέρειν καὶ τὰ 
’ ~ ~ 
μικρὰ κρέα κατακόψαντα ἑψεῖν καὶ ὀπτᾶν; Μάγειρον, 
5 2 ’ 3 ~ +7 5) Ἃ , , 
ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. Οὐκοῦν ἐάν τις, ἔφη, τὰ προσήκοντα πράττῃ, 
- ’ 
ὀρθῶς πράξει; Μάλιστα. Προσήκει δέ γε, ὡς φής, 
’ 
τὸν μάγειρον κατακόπτειν καὶ ἐκδέρειν; ὡμολόγησας 
~ N "ἢ e ’ wv 3 A , 
ταῦτα ἢ οὔ; ὡμολόγησα, ἔφην, ἀλλὰ συγγνώμην μοι 
ἔχε. Δῆλον τοίνυν, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ὅτι av τις σφάξας τὸν 
’ \ 
μάγειρον καὶ Kataxoac ἑψήσῃ καὶ ὀπτήσῃ, Ta προσή- 
; 
κοντα ποιήσει" καὶ ἐὰν τὸν χαλκέα τις αὐτὸν χαλκεύῃ 
καὶ τὸν κεραμέα κεραμεύῃ, καὶ οὗτος τὰ προσήκοντα 
πράξει. 
τ) , τ 
Cap. XXVIII. Ὦ Πόσειδον, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἤδη κολο- 


τοῦτο μὲν ἕκων map. “You 
made this slip on purpose,” i.e. 
“ Your former skill makes me 
think that this error was inten- 
tional.” 

καὶ ὑμεῖς. These words are 
slightly pleonastic, but inserted 
to recall the beginning of the 
sentence after the digression ὥσ- 
περ, Χο. Dionysodorus, no way 
abashed by his failure, is ready 
at once to try another fall. 

οἶσθα οὖν. . . Dionysodorus 
here uses the fallacy of the accu- 
sative which may be subject or 
object, as in the expressions 
above, σιγῶντα λέγειν, λέγοντα 
σιγᾶν, &c. It was not unknown 
to the oracles, a result being pro- 


vided for either way, in answers 
of this sort. So ‘ Aio te... 
Romanos vincere posse,” where 
the result could not fail to jus- 
tify the oracular answer. 


τίνα. . . προσήκει, * whose 
business is it ?” 
τί O&...1.e. ** What next ?” 


“Whose business to make pots?” 
So in Latin quid is used in ask- 
ing a series of questions. See 
Juv. Sat. 3. 86. Quid? quod 
adulandi gens prudentissima lau- 
dat sermonem indocti, faciem 
deformis amici? and infra ibid. 
147. 

αὐτὸν. For this αὖ has been 
written, and would be preferable, 
it there were authority for it. 
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- 2 , δ ’ ΟΝ, , 
φῶνα ἐπιτίθης τῇ σοφίᾳ. apa pol 
γενήσεται, ὥστε μοι οἰκεία γενέσθαι: 


ποτε αὕτη παρα- 
>] J Ἃ τὰ 
Εἰπιγνοίης ἂν av- 
τήν, ὦ Σώκρατες, ἔφη, οἰκείαν γενομένην; 
~ 9 
βούλῃ, ἔφην ἐγώ, δῆλον ὅτι. Τί dé, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, τὰ σαυ- 
- ὸ > od 
τοῦ οἴει γιγνώσκειν; Ei μή τι σὺ ἄλλο λέγεις᾽ ἀπὸ σοῦ 
γὰρ δεῖ ἄρχεσθαι, τελευτᾶν δ᾽ εἰς Εὐθύδημον τόνδε. 
- ᾿ - - 5 τ , ~ 
Ap οὖν, ἔφη, ταῦτα ἡγεῖ σὰ εἶναι, ὧν av ap&nc καὶ ἐξῇ 
> ~ ~ θ ¢ Ἃ yA Ν τ Ἐξ Ἧ , 
σοι αὐτοῖς χρῆσθαι ὕ τι ἂν βούλῃ; οἷον βοῦς καὶ πρό- 
βατον, ἄρ᾽ ἂν ἡγοῖο ταῦτα σὰ εἶναι, ἅ σοι ἐξείη καὶ 
~ ~ hoe \ 
ἀποδόσθαι καὶ δοῦναι καὶ θῦσαι ὅτῳ (βούλοιο θεῶν; ἃ 
δ᾽ vn Ν e 7 > lige Ka , ὃ Ν ¢ 5 
ἂν μὴ οὕτως ἔχῃ, οὐ σά; Κἀγώ, ἤδη γὰρ ὅτι ἐξ 
αὐτῶν καλόν τι ἀνακύψοι τὸ τῶν ἐρωτημάτων, καὶ ἅμα 
Χ ’ ¢ 7 ae 2 ~ Ila Q 9g ν 
βουλόμενος ὅ τι τάχιστ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι, Πάνυ μὲν οὖν, ἔφην, 


᾿Εὰν σύ γε 


iw Υ Η͂ 
οὕτως EXEL 


κολοφῶνα ἐπιτ. Strabo’s expla- 
nation about the Cvlophonian 
cavalry putting the finishing 
stroke to a battle cannot be en- 
tertained ; it is better to connect 
the word with κορυφὴ, κάρα, colu- 
men, columna, &c., and make it 
equivalent to θριγκός: v. Rep. 
534. E. δοκεῖ ὥσπερ θριγκὸς τοῖς 
μα-μασιν ἡ διαλεκτικὴ. . .. 
ἐπάνω κεῖσθαι---ἰ.Θ6. a cornice, 
coping-stone, the head stone of 
the corner. To this explanation 
the verb ἐπιτίθης lends itself. 

ἐπιγνοίης ἂν .. . οἰκείαν γεν. 
This question is really a condi- 
tional sentence with protasis and 
apodosis, οἰκείαν γεν. being equi- 
valent to εἰ οἰκεία γένοιτο. Cf. 
Xen. Anab. 6. 4. 19: 6 δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν 
ἔφη. ἐξαγαγεῖν, μὴ γιγνομένων τῶν 
ἱερῶν, i.e. if the sacrifices were 
not favourable, 


\ = , 
Ta τοιαῦτα ἐστὶ μόνα ἐμά. 
5, rd ~ λ ~ a“ nN Ν SYA 
ἔφη; οὐ ταῦτα καλεῖς, a av ψυχὴν ἔχῃ: 


Τί δέ: ζῶα, 
Ναί, ἔφην. 


ἀπὸ σοῦ yap... Heindorf com- 
pares Hom. 1]. ix. 96: Ἔν σοι 
μὲν λέξω, σέο δ᾽ ἄρξομαι οὕνεκα 
πολλῶν Λαῶν ἔσσι ἄναξ. 

ἄρ᾽ οὖν, ἔφη... The device 
here is to get Socrates to agree 
to a certain definition, and to a 
special clause with regard to live 
property ; and then to include 
under a man’s personalty the 
gods, the altars, and the religion 
of the country to which he be- 
longs. 

καὶ ἔξῃ σοι αὐτοῖς yp. Stallb. 
points out that the proper con- 
struction here should be καὶ οἷς 
én σοι χρῆσθαι. It is a fre- 
quent tendency of this colloquial 
writing to avoid continuous sub- 
joined clauses, and pass into the 
more natural, but less correct, 
demonstrative. 


» e ? ? ~ ? ~ 
ἤδη yap ort ἐξ αὐτῶν ... αὐτῶν 


902 


Β 
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ς i ~ “ὦ 
Ομολογεῖς οὖν τῶν ζώων ταῦτα μόνα εἶναι σά, περὶ ἃ 


» ha , 9S ig ~ ~ a ~ iD. a 
ἄν σοι ἐξουσία ἢ πάντα ταῦτα ποιεῖν, ἃ νῦν δὴ ἐγὼ 
7] € ~ 
ἔλεγον; Oporoyo. 
! 

ὥς τι μέγα σκοπούμενος, Εἰπέ μοι, ἔφη, ὦ Σώκρατες, 
ν \ ὲ a 2 Ν Ὁ Vd ae Ν 

ἔστι σοι Leve πατρῷος; Καὶ ἐγὼ ὑποπτεύσας ἥξειν τὸν 


Κ Qe τ ~ ’ 9 \ 
αἱ OC, εἰρωνικως TAVU ἐπισχὼν 


λό ‘CR 9 λ ’ὔ 5, ’ὔ \ ΟῚ ὕ 
όὄγον ἧπερ ἐτελεύτησεν, ἀπορόν τινα στροφὴν ἔφευγόν 
x 9 ’ 10 [7] > 8 , IX P 7 ᾿ 
τε καὶ ἐστρεφόμην ἤδη, ὥσπερ ἐν δικτύῳ εἰλημμένος 
Οὐκ ἔστιν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε. Ταλαίπωρος 
” , » θ Ly Ων ὑδὲ "AO ~ @ 7 
ἄρα τις σύ γε ἄνθρωπος εἶ καὶ οὐδὲ ηναῖος, ᾧ μήτε 
θ Q (= Bis Pete] 7 δ Ν ’ ἄλλ δὲ xe ‘ 
col πατρῷοί εἰσι μήτε ἱερὰ μῆτε ἄλλο μηδὲν καλὸν καὶ 
lA 5 9 
ἀγαθόν. "Ea, ἦν ὃ ἐγώ, ὦ Διονυσόδωρε, εὐφήμει τε 
καὶ μὴ χαλεπῶς με προδίδασκε. ἔστι γὰρ ἔμοιγε καὶ 
βωμοὶ καὶ ἱερὰ οἰκεῖα καὶ πατρῷα καὶ τἄλλα ὅσαπερ 
τοῖς ἄλλοις ᾿Αθηναίοις τῶν τοιούτων. Eira τοῖς ἂλ- 
λοις, ἔφην, ᾿Αθηναίοις οὐκ ἔστι Ζεὺς 6 πατρῷος; Οὐκ 
“ my ὃ᾽ 5) , ¢ Cr “5 , oT? DOE , ANY) 
ἔστιν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, αὕτη ἡ ἐπωνυμία ᾿Ιώνων οὐδενί, οὔδ 


refers to the Sophists; τὸ τῶν 
ἐρωτ. is the nom., and καλόν τι 
the predicate: some word like 
τέλος must be supplied with τὸ 
τῶν éo. The sarcastic vein in 
which this whole dialogue is cast 
seems to increase in intensity as 
it draws to an end; we may ima- 
gine how bitter Plato was against 
those teachers of distorted and 
useless argument, for whose sins 
Socrates was called to account, 
who were indirectly the cause of 
his being put to death. 
εἰρωνικῶς 3 εἰρωνεία (quite dis- 
tinct from irony) is the practice 
of pretending not to know what 
one really does know; it was 
freely employed by Socrates, as 
a means of reducing overween- 
ing opponents to silence, by draw- 
ing them on to make statements 


more extensive than they could 
defend. Here Dionysodorus pro- 
tracts the argument unnecessa- 
rily, asking further questions, as 
though he did not quite un- 
derstand Socrates’ definition of 
“ σὰ. but really to drive So- 
crates into admitting that Zeus 
and the gods come under the 
head of “oa.” The verb ἐπισχὼν 
will thus be seen to imply the 
Sophist’s hesitation or protrac- 
tion of the argument. Winckel- 
mann compares Crat. 383. E. : 
εἰρωνεύεταί TE πρὸς ἐμὲ, προσ- 
ποιούμενός τι αὐτὸς ἐν ἑαυτῷ 
διανοεῖσθαι ὡς εἰδὼς περὶ αὐτοῦ. 

ἄπορόν τινα στρ. ἔφευγ. For 
this cognate accusative, cf. Rep. 
5. 405. C.: ἱκανὸς πάσας μὲν 
στροφὰς στρέφεσθαι. 

Οὐκ ἔστιν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ,... This 
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ΠΝ  Ὕ ~ ὃ - aN 3 , $524: θ᾽ © χὰ 
ὅσοι ἐκ τῆσδε τῆς πόλεως ἀπῳκισμένοι εἰσὶν OVI ἡμῖν, 
; ~ ~ ww ὲ 
ἀλλὰ ᾿Απόλλων πατρῷος διὰ τὴν τοῦ Ἴωνος γένεσιν 
Ζεὺς δ᾽ ἡμῖν πατρῷος μὲν οὐ καλεῖται, ἕρκειος δὲ καὶ 
᾿) >) > ~ / 
φράτριος, καὶ ᾿Αθηναίη φρατρία. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἀρκεῖ ye, ἔφη 
ὁ Διονυσόδωρος ἔστι γάρ σοι, ὡς ἔοικεν, ᾿Απόλλων 
τε καὶ Ζεὺς καὶ ᾽Αθηνᾶ. Πάνυ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ 
= \ x, oA 3 5 
οὗτοι σοὶ θεοὶ ἂν εἶεν; Ἑφη. 
3 By ᾽ὔ 
δεσπόται. ᾿Αλλ᾽ οὖν σοί γε, ἔφη. ἢ οὐ σοὺς ὡμολόγη- 
> Q - ᾿ ς λό v Ε , A 40 \ 
κας αὑτοὺς εἰναι; ὡμολόγηκα, epnv’ τί yap πάθω: 
~ ~ °° , 
Οὐκοῦν, ἔφη, καὶ wa εἰσιν οὗτοι οἱ θεοί; ὡμολόγηκας 
’ὔ e ᾿ς δ “ 3 N o 6 θ Ν 2 
γάρ, ὅσα ψυχὴν ἔχει, Cwa εἶναι. ἢ οὗτοι οἱ θεοὶ οὐκ 
ἔχουσι ψυχήν; ᾿Ἔχουσιν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ. Οὐκοῦν καὶ ζώά 
- - / 
εἰσι; Zwa, ἔφην. Τῶν δέ ye ζώων, ἔφη, ὡμολόγηκας 


9 
Πρόγονοι, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, καὶ 


statement is inconsistent with 
Arist. Nub. 1468. ΣΤ. Nai, vai, 
καταιδέσθητι πατρῷον Δία. DE, 
ἰδού γε, Δία πατρῴῷον᾽ ὡς ἀρχαῖος 
εἶ. Stallb. reconciles the ap- 
parent discrepancy by supposing 
that Socrates is guilty here of a 
sophistic quibble; and that he 
means πατρῷος in the sense 
‘“‘patron-deity ;” not the deity 
who presided over the acts of 
duty to parents and relations. 
In this sense it would then be 
true that there was no Ζεὺς πα- 
ropoc of Athens. 

τοῦ Ἴωνος. Ion was Apollo’s 
son by Creusa. 

ἑρκεῖος δὲ καὶ gpcrpioc. This 
word ἑρκεῖος has been connected 
with the Latin word herctum, 
arcere, whence the equivalent of 
Ζεὺς ἑρκξιος in Latin has been 
conjectured to be Hercules, god 
of the enclosure or courtyard, 
ἕρκος. The φρατρίαι were equi- 
valent to the Latin gentes, i.e. 


small clans existing within the 
πόλις or populus, and composed 
of a number of families joined in 
a kind of union through the pos- 
session of common religious rites 
and common deities. 

οὐκοῦν Kai οὗτοι σοὶ θεοὶ... 
The emphatic word here is σοί. 
“These, then, are your gods.” 
This is shown by Dionysodorus’ 
next answer, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν σοί γε, i.e. 
‘‘ Whatever they are, ancestors 
or masters, they are yours.” 

τί yap πάθω: v.s. note on 
πέπονθας, ch. xx. “ What is 
coming to me?” The helpless- 
ness of which Socrates is pre- 
tending that he is the subject is 
brought out by the use of πάσχειν. 

τῶν δὲ γε ζώων... “But those 
animals you described as yours, 
which you said you could sell or 
give away.” The former fallacy, 
κυών ἐστι σὸς πατὴρ (ch. xxiv.) 
is here- again employed to show 
that Socrates has property ; he 
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~ / ~ ~ 
ταῦτ᾽ εἷναι σά, ὅσα ἄν σοι ἐξῇ καὶ δοῦναι καὶ ἀποδόσθαι 
καὶ θῦσαί ἂν θεῷ ὅτῳ ἂν βούλῃ. ‘QuodrSynxa, ἔφην᾽ 
οὐκ ἔστι γάρ μοι ἀνάδυσις, ὦ Ἐῤθύδημε. Ἴθι δή μοι 
ὑθύ on δ᾽ [τ ei CP ed δὴ Q ς λ es 3 ΑΝ 
εὐθύς, ἡ 0 ὅς, εἰπέ ἐπειδὴ σὸν ὁμολογεῖς εἶναι τὸν 
Δία καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους θεούς, ἄρα ἔξεστί σοι αὐτοὺς 
ἀποδόσθαι ἢ δοῦναι ἢ ἄλλ᾽ 6 τι ἂν βούλῃ χρῆσθαι 
ὥσπερ τοῖς ἄλλοις ζώοις; ᾿Εγὼ μὲν οὖν, ᾧ Κρίτων, 
[) λ \ Cee ἢ ~ λό 2 οἷ» ” ee \ 
ὥσπερ πληγεὶς ὑπὸ τοῦ λόγου, ἐκείμην ἄφωνος᾽ ὃ δὲ 
Κτήσιππός μοι ἰὼν ὡς βοηθήσων, Πυππὰξ, ὦ Ἡρά- 
κλεις, ἔφη, καλοῦ λόγου. Καὶ ὁ Διονυσόδωρος, Πότε- 
ἘΣ " γε λῇ ’, 5 \ A Ve ’ eo \ 
pov οὖν, ἔφη: ὁ Ἡρακλῆς πύππαξ ἐστὶν ἢ O πύὑππαξ 
Cy ~ 9g ~ 
Ηρακλῆς: Καὶ ὁ Κτήσιππος, Ὦ Πόσειδον, Eon, δεινῶν 
λόγων. ἀφίσταμαι᾽ ἀμάχω τὼ ἄνδρε. 
Cap. XXIX. Ἐνταῦθα μέντοι, ὦ φίλε Κρίτων, 
“ὦ , 
οὐδεὶς ὅστις οὐ τῶν παρόντων ὑπερεπήνεσε TOV λόγον. 
καὶ τὼ ἄνδρε, καὶ γελῶντε καὶ κροτοῦντε καὶ χαίροντε 
» , 7 2: AN Ν \ ~ 95 559 
ὀλίγου παρετάθησαν. ἐπὶ piv yap τοῖς ἔμπροσθεν ἐφ 


also has gods which are his, and 
the property is his; ergo, the 
gods are his property. 

ἀνάδυσις, properly “ diving 
or ducking up from beneath.” 
Heindorf compares Theet. 145, 
C. μὴ avadvou τὰ ὡμολογημένα. 
For the physical sense, v. Hom. 
Il. i. 359. Καρπαλίμως δ᾽ ἀνέδυ 
πολιῆς ἁλός, where Thetis rises 
from the sea to comfort Achilles, 

ἐκείμην. The same metaphor 
involved here as in the expres- 
sion καταβαλὼν πίπτειν, ΥἱΖ., a 
wrestling or boxing contest, ch. 
xvi. med. 

πυππὰξ. An exclamation of 
astonishment which Dionyso- 
dorus pretends to understand as 
an epithet of Heracles, at which 


Ctesippus is finally disgusted, 
and relinquishes the combat. 
Notice the two exclamatory ge- 
nitives, λόγου, λόγων. Jowett, 
‘‘ Bravo, Hercules, or is Her- 
cules a bravo?” 

παρετάθησαν, παρατείνω, to 
stretch along, has a variety of 
special senses, for two of which 
v. Ar. Nub. ἡ δέ γ᾽ Εὐβοι᾽, we 
opac, Oi παράτεταται μακρὰ 
πόῤῥω πάνυ: ΣΤ. οἵδ᾽" ὑπὸ yap 
ἡμῶν παρετάθη καὶ Περικλέους. 
The latter, “has got a good 
stretching,” approximates to the 
present meaning of the word; 
here, however, it rather means 
‘split their sides with laugh- 
ing,” as the English idiom goes. 

ἐπὶ μὲν yap... ἐφ᾽ éx. Hein- 
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¢ ~ ’ - 
ἑκάστοις πᾶσι παγκάλως ἐθορύβουν μόνοι οἱ τοῦ Ἐὐθυ- 
δή > a vO δὲ At Ν ς , er? 
ἥμου ἐρασταί, ἐνταῦθα δὲ ὀλίγου καὶ οἱ κίονες οἱ ἐν 
- - 3 ~ U 
τῷ Λυκείῳ ἐθορύβησάν τ᾽ ἐπὶ τοῖν ἀνδροῖν καὶ ἥσθη- 
ὍΝ, N 3 Ν Bile N υ ὃ 0 e e λ 
σαν. ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν καὶ αὐτὸς οὕτω διετέθην, ὥστε ὡμολο- 
- - ! 
γεῖν μηδένας πώποτε ἀνθρώπους ἰδεῖν οὕτω σοφούς, 
καὶ παντάπασι καταδουλωθεὶς ὑπὸ τῆς σοφίας αὐτοῖν 
ἐπὶ τὸ ἐπαινεῖν τε καὶ ἐγκωμιάζειν αὐτὼ ἐτραπόμην, καὶ 
3 ἘΚ; ? Ν - θ ~ » ἃ 
εἶπον᾽ ᾿Ὧ μακάριοι σφὼ τῆς θαυμαστῆς φύσεως, οἱ 
τοσοῦτον πράγμα οὕτω ταχὺ καὶ ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ ἐξείρ- 
γασθον. πολλὰ μὲν οὖν καὶ ἄλλα οἱ λόγοι ὑμῶν καλὰ 
ἔχουσιν, ὦ Ἐὐθύδημέ τε καὶ Διονυσόδωρε" ἐν δὲ τοῖς 
~ ~ ~ ’ 
καὶ τοῦτο μεγαλοπρεπέστατον, ὅτι τῶν πολλῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων καὶ τῶν σεμνῶν δὴ καὶ δοκούντων τι εἶναι οὐδὲν 
ς .» “λ ἀλλ Ἂ “- ¢ , Cc = 2 5 Q \ 9S 
ὑμῖν μέλει, ἀλλὰ τῶν ὁμοίων ὑμῖν μόνον. ἔγὼ yap εὖ 
io ω ’, \ λό ’ δ AN λί 
οἶδα, ὅτι τούτους τοὺς λόγους πάνυ μὲν ἂν ὀλίγοι 
> ~ » . ς ο ς δ᾽ ALA e 
ayatwev ἄνθρωποι ὅμοιοι ὑμῖν, of δ᾽ ἄλλοι οὕτως 
> ~ ? z cy - 
ἀγνοοῦσιν αὐτούς, ὥστ᾽ εὖ οἷδ᾽ ὅτι αἰσχυνθεῖεν ἂν 


dorf wished to remove the ἐφ᾽, as 
unnecessary ; but ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστοις is 
added epexegetically, and in 
order to relieve the otherwise 
long-drawn expression τοῖς ἔμ- 
προσθεν EK. πᾶσι. 

ὀλίγου, 56. ἐδεῖ. 

κίονες, cf. Juv. Sat. i. 18. 
Assiduo rupte lectore columne ; 
and Vir. Geor. 8. 328. rumpent 
arbusta cicadz. 

Routh compares Rep. vi. 492 
B. where a young man is sup- 
posed to be addressing an au- 
dience, who are described as éx- 
βοῶντες Kai κροτοῦντες, πρὸς δ᾽ 
αὐτοῖς αἵ τε πέτραι καὶ ὁ τόπος. . 
διπλάσιον θόρυβον παρέχωσι. 

μακάριοι . . . θαυμ. φύσεως. 
With this genitive may be com- 


pared those genitives which fol- 
low the verbs φθονεώ, εὐδαι- 
μονίζω, ὀλβίζω, and give the rea- 
son for which a person is called 
happy, unhappy, enviable, &c. 
For an example like the present 
with adjective, v. Phd. 58. E. 
εὐδαίμων yap ὁ ἀνὴρ édaivero καὶ 
τοῦ τρόπου καὶ τῶν λόγων. 

τῶν σεμνῶν δὴ. The force of 
δὴ here is emphatic and culmi- 
native, like the Latin “ denique,” 
when closing a series of propo- 
sitions. ‘ You care nothing for 
many, and in fact for those even 
of great reputation,” v. infr. E. 
TO δὲ On μέγιστον, quod denique 
maximi est. 

ἀγνοοῦσιν. For this word, 
which according to Stallb. is cor- 


G 
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μᾶλλον ἐξελέγχοντες τοιούτοις λόγοις τοὺς ἄλλους ἢ 
> 
αὐτοὶ ἐξελεγχόμενοι. καὶ τόδε αὖ ἕτερον δημοτικόν τι 
καὶ πρᾷον ἐν τοῖς λόγοις, ὅτι ὅταν φῆτε μήτε καλὸν 
i δὲν μήτε ἀγαθὲ a te λευκὸ δ᾽ ἀλλ 
εἶναι μηδὲν μήτε ἀγαθὸν πρᾶγμα μήτε λευκὸν μηδ᾽ ἄλλο 
τῶν τοιούτων μηδέν, μηδὲ τὸ παράπαν ἑτέρων ἕτερον, 
> ~ ~ ~ 
ἀτεχνώς μὲν τῷ ὄντι ξυῤῥρῥάπτετε τὰ στόματα τῶν ἀν- 
θρώπων, ὥσπερ καὶ φατέ ὅτι δ᾽ οὐ μόνον τὰ τών 
’ \ ’ μὲ 
ἄλλων. ἀλλὰ δόξαιτε ἂν καὶ τὰ ὑμέτερα αὐτώ, τοῦτο 
, , , >? eee, AAS Ν sf 4 > 
πάνυ χαρίεν τέ ἐστι Kal τὸ ἐπαχθὲς τών λόγων ἀφαι- 
ρεῖται. τὸ δὲ δὴ μέγιστον, ὅτι ταῦτα οὕτως ἔχει ὑμῖν καὶ 


τεχνικῶς ἐξεύρηται, 
ὁντινοῦν ἂν μαθεῖν 


¢ , 
WOTE πανυ 


* ἐν * ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ 


> » 5} 7 Ν ~ 
ἀνθρώπων. ἕγνων ἔγωγε καὶ τῳ 


Κτησίππῳ τὸν νοῦν προσέχων, ὡς ταχὺ ὑμᾶς ἐκ τοῦ 


rupt, and cannot mean “despise,” 
the sense required, Winckelmann 
suggests, οὕτω νοοῦσιν, “ ita sen- 
tiunt de his sermonibus ;” ἀτιμά- 
Covow is Stallb.’s own conjec- 
ture. 

αἰσχυνθεῖεν ἃν. It is to be ob- 
served how the satiric vein in- 
creases as Socrates proceeds in 
this address to the brothers. As 
it is the last, so it is the fiercest 
of all his criticisms of their me- 
thod and its illustrations. 

ἐξελέγχοντες. “‘If they were 
to confute,” v.s. note on ἐπιγνοίης 
ἂν, ch, xxviii. init. 

δημοτικὸν. This word means 
that which belongs to the δῆμος, 
and so either “ popular,” ‘ pub- 
lic,’ patriotic,” ‘* public-spi- 
rited,” &c. In the Clouds of 
Aristophanes the δημότης Strep- 
siades understands the use of 
geometry to be for the measuring 
out of the whole earth into hold- 
ings for colonists, and cries out, 


ἀστεῖον λέγεις" TO yay σόφισμα 

δημοτικόν καὶ χρήσιμον. 1. 205. 
ξυρράπτετε. Heindorf com- 

pares Sen. Ep. 47. “ At illi 


᾿ (servi), quibus non tantum coram 


dominis, sed cum ipsis erat sermo, 
quorum os non consuebatur, pa- 
rati erant pro domino porrigere 
cervicem.” For the assertion 
Oray φῆτε pyre καλὸν, &c., we 
must suppose Socrates to be re- 
ferring to ch, xxiii, where 
Euthydemus is anxious to up- 
hold the position that ‘‘ he knows 
the good to be bad;” although 
the less sophistical Dionysodorus 
denies it. 

αὐτὼ This nominative is 
brought to the end of the sen- 
tence for the sake of the increased 
emphasis gained by its juxta- 
position to τὰ ὑμέτερα. 

ὑμῖν. For this dat. y.s. ch, 
xxv. note, τῷ Κτησίππῳ. 

καὶ τῷ Krno....“ When I 
was noticing Ctesippus, for in- 
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᾿ ~ ~ - ἢ 2 3 ~ Q τ ~ 
παραχρῆμα μιμεῖσθαι οἷός τ᾽ ἦν. τοῦτο μὲν οὖν τοῦ 


, - Ν N 4S δ ὃ ὃ 4 λ , 
πράγματος σφῷν πρὸς μὲν TO ταχὺ παραδιδόναι καλὸν, 
ἐναντίον δ᾽ ἀνθρώπων διαλέγεσθαι οὐκ ἐπιτήδειον, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἄν γ᾽ ἐμοὶ πείθησθε, εὐλαβήσεσθε μὴ πολλών ἐναντίον 

’ ὦ - 
λέγειν, ἵνα μὴ ταχὺ ἐκμαθόντες ὑμῖν μὴ εἰδώσι χάριν, 
ἀλλὰ μάλιστα μὲν αὐτὼ πρὸς ἀλλήλω μόνω διαλέ- 

θ Ξ " δὲ ’ὔ 9 Χλλ > 7 5 ’ὔ 
γεσθον᾽ εἰ δὲ μή, εἴπερ ἄλλου του ἐναντίον, ἐκείνου 

, ra N Coie ~ 3 2 Ἁ b) iy Q ~ > \ 
μόνου, ὃς av ὑμῖν διδῷ ἀργύριον. τὰ αὐτὰ δὲ ταῦτα, ἐὰν 
σωφρονῆτε, καὶ τοῖς μαθηταῖς συμβουλεύσετε, μηδέποτε 
μηδενὶ ἀνθρώπων διαλέγεσθαι, ἀλλ’ ἢ ὑμῖν τε καὶ 

ae a 8 Ν ’, 5 Εὐθύδ , ὃ \ Ν 
αὑτοῖς. τὸ γὰρ σπάνιον, ὦ Ἐῤθύδημε, τίμιον᾽ τὸ δὲ 
ὕδωρ εὐωνότατον, ἄριστον ὄν, ὡς ἔφη Πίνδαρος. ἀλλ’ 
ἐν δ a ὅ De > Κλεινί aes 
ἄγετε, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ὅπως κἀμὲ καὶ Κλεινίαν τόνδε παρα- 


δέξεσθον. 


stance.” καὶ here merely directs 
attention to the particular in- 
stance, which the speaker alleges 
to illustrate his statement; for 
another example of which v.s. 
ch. vi. fin, οὐκοῦν ὡμολόγηκας 
εἶναι τούτων καὶ τοὺς ἐπισταμέ- 
γους, τῶν μὴ ἐχόντων, and note. 

Τοῦτο μὲν οὖν τοῦ πράγματος, 


“this part of the matter,” i.e. 


‘“‘the matter in this respect.” We 
may compare, if the reading be 
correct, ch. xvii. med. οὐδεμία 
τῆς θηρευτικῆς αὐτῆς ἐπὶ πλέον 
ἐστὶν ἢ ὅσον θηρεῦσαι. ‘ No part 
of hunting is concerned with any- 
thing more than the capture,” 
&c., i.e. “ Hunting is im no respect 
concerned with more than,” &c. 
The genitive would then be par- 
titive, and would be due merely 
to the desire to treat of a subject 
in one of its particular aspects. 
εἰδῶσι χάριν. This construc- 
tion is really a cognate one; the 
sense of knowing passes into that 


of feeling, and χάριν is the feel- 
ing of gratitude. We meet the 
expression in Hom. Il. 4. 235, 
and Xen. Anab. 7. 4. 9. 

μάλιστα μὲν... εἰ δὲ μή. Stallb. 
well compares Dem. de Cor. p. 
260 (Reisk) ὥστε μάλιστα μὲν 
μὴ θεῖναι τὸν νόμον τοῦτον, εἰ δὲ 
μὴ καταβαλόντα ἐᾶν ἐν ὑπωμοσίᾳ. 
“At best... but failing that,” 
or “in the first and best place... 
and otherwise.” 

ὃς ἂν ὑμῖν Od. apy. From this 
we may gather that the rule was 
not to pay for general instruc- 


304 


tion given in public places such | 


as the Gymnasia. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἢ. ἢ here is pleonastic; 
there is a confusion of two mean- 
ings, “ Talk with noman, but with 
yourselves,” and “ Talk with no 
other than yourselves.” For an- 
other instance of pleonasm, v. 
infr. ch. xxx. ἐξείργειν . .. μὴ 
οὐ παραλαβεῖν. 

Πίνδαρος, Ol. 1. i. ἄριστον μὲν 
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Cap. XXX. Ταῦτα, ὦ Κρίτων, καὶ ἄλλ᾽ ἄττα ἔτι 


, ὃ λ θέ 3. ον ἐν ΤᾺ 9 e 
βραχέα διαλεχθέντες ἀπῆμεν. σκόπει οὖν, ὅπως συμ- 
φοιτήσεις παρὰ τὼ ἄνδρε, ὡς ἐκείνω φατὸν οἵω τ᾽ εἶναι 
/ ’ 
διδάξαι τὸν ἐθέλοντ᾽ ἀργύριον διδόναι, καὶ οὔτε φύσιν 
οὔθ᾽ ἡλικίαν ἐξείργειν----ὃ δὲ καὶ σοὶ μάλιστα προσήκει 
3 ~ ey ὑδὲ “πὶ (ζ θ , ὃ λύ 
ἀκοῦσαι, ὅτι οὐδὲ τοῦ χρηματίζεσθαί φατον διακωλύειν 
9 , \ 2 - Ε - ty ~ \ , 7 
οὐδέν--μὴ οὐ παραλαβεῖν ὁντινοῦν εὐπετῶς τὴν σφετέ- 
ραν σοφίαν. 
ΚΡ. Καὶ μήν, ὦ Σώκρατες, φιλήκοος μὲν ἔγωγε καὶ 
’ 
ἡδέως ἄν τι μανθάνοιμι, κινδυνεύω μέντοι κἀγὼ εἷς 
εἶναι τῶν οὐχ ὁμοίων Εὐθυδήμῳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκείνων, ὧν δὴ 
Ν Sof = ¢ Ἃ > , Cie S ~ 
kal σὺ ἔλεγες, τών ἥδιον av ἐξελεγχομένων ὑπὸ τών 
’ , vn ἃ , > ‘ x , 
τοιούτων λόγων ἢ ἐξελεγχόντων. ᾿Ατὰρ γελοῖον μέν 
ne “- Ν - 
μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι τὸ νουθετεῖν σε, ὅμως δέ, ἃ γ᾽ ἤκουον, 
2 , > ~ ~ > Tee ~ 2 , id > 
ἐθέλω σοι ἀπαγγεῖλαι. τῶν ἀφ᾽ ὑμῶν ἀπιόντων οἷσθ 


ὕδωρ, ὁ δὲ χρυσὸς αἰθόμενον πῦρ, 

C. 

ταῦτα, ὦ Kpirwy... Socrates 
has finished his dramatic deline- 
ation of the two Sophists, and 
leaves them to Crito’s own good 
sense, with an admonition to go 
and see for himself. Perhaps 
Crito may not have been very 
intimate with Socrates, or he 
could have hardly failed (as he 
does fail) to perceive the satirical 
import of Socrates’ discourse. It 
is probably with the view of un- 
deceiving Crito that Socrates 
advises him to go and see for 
himself. 

συμφ. Sc. ἐμοί. ν.5. ch. i. καὶ 
σύ τί που συμφοίτα. 

ὃ δὲ καὶ coi... The only inti- 
mation we have had of Crito’s 
business hitherto is found in ch. 


xix. ἡ ὑμετέρα τέχνη ἡ γεωργία : 


but in ch, xxxii. we get an ink- 
ling of his being alive to the 
value of money; when speaking 
of children he says, ὕπως we 
πλουσιώτατοι, SC. εἶεν. 

ὅτι οὐδὲ τοῦ χρημ. οὐδὲ ... 
garoy is “negant,” “they” is 
subject to διακωλύειν and οὐδὲν 
is adverbial, “anyone” being 
understood as object to διακω- 
λύειν. 

φιλήκοος. SC. εἰμί. 

τῶν ἥδιον ἂν ἐξελ. V.S, χχίχ. 
ad med. 

ἅ γ᾽ ἤκουον, 1.6. “ merely the 
actual remarks, without any 
criticism or inference of my 
own.” Crito’s friendship for So- 
crates strikes us, when he ap- 
pears thus anxious to caution 
him that his conduct appears in 
an equivocal light to others. 

οἶσθ᾽ ort, interrogative. 
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isd , 4. Δ ~ > Α >? 
ὅτι προσελθών τίς μοι περιπατοῦντι, ἀνὴρ οἰόμενος 
- : / , ~ 7 
πάνυ εἶναι σοφός, τούτων τις τῶν περὶ τοὺς λόγους 
~ 3 / 2 
τοὺς εἰς τὰ δικαστήρια δεινών, Ὦ Κρίτων, ἔφη, οὐδὲν 
> ~ ~ ὃ - ee b) Ν Q , 4 ὃ᾽ 5 Ξ 
ἀκροᾷ τῶνδε τῶν σοφῶν; Ov μὰ τὸν Δία, ἦν O ἐγὼ 
οὐ γὰρ οἷός τ᾽ ἦ προσστὰς κατακούειν ὑπὸ τοῦ ὄχλου. 
Καὶ μήν, ἔφη, ἄξιόν γ᾽ ἦν ἀκοῦσαι. Τί δέ; ἦν ὃ ἐγώ. 
Ὁ“ » 3 ὃ “. ὃ δὰ. , ca) ~ ’ , 
Iva ἤκουσας ἀνὸρῶν ὀιαλεγομένων, Ol νῦν σοφωτατοί 
> - Q Q ’ λ ? > \ s , 
εἰσι τῶν περὶ τοὺς τοιούτους λόγους. Kayw εἶπον, Ti 
οὖν ἐφαίνοντό σοι; Τί δὲ ἄλλο, ἦ δ᾽ ὅς, ἢ οἷά περ ἀεὶ 
ἄν τις τῶν τοιούτων ἀκούσαι ληρούντων καὶ περὶ οὐ- 
Q > , > , \ , e a 7 
δενὸς ἀξίων ἀναξίαν σπουδὴν ποιουμένων; οὑτωσὶ yap 
ΝΑ Ξ - > ’ ST ’ 3 λλὰ , 
πως καὶ εἶπε τοῖς ὀνόμασι. Kai ἐγώ, AAAa μέντοι, 
ἔφην, χαρίεν γέ τι πρᾶγμά ἐστιν ἡ φιλοσοφία. Ποῖον, 
Υγ , s ’ὔ’ Ξ ὑὃ A 4 g Le, ἀλλὰ 
ἔφη; χαρίεν, ὦ μακάριε; οὐδενὸς μὲν οὖν ἄξιον. ἀλλὰ 
' ~ / εἰ ~ 
καὶ εἰ νῦν παρεγένου, πάνυ ἄν σε οἶμαι αἰσχυνθῆναι 
- ~ - > ! 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ σεαυτοῦ ἑταίρου" οὕτως ἦν ἄτοπος, ἐθέλων 


ς Q , 3 θ , - Os aN ¢ 
εαυτον παρέχειν αν βρωτποις, οις OQUVOEV μξἕ él O 


, A 
τι ἂν 


6 3 “- 
λέγωσι, παντὸς δὲ ρήματος ἀντέχονται. καὶ οὗτοι, ὅπερ 


τῶν ... ἀπ. Connect this 
genitive with ric. 

τῶν περὶ τοὺς Aoy. . « Although 
a citizen could always plead his 
own cause, the custom grew up 
of reading speeches which had 
been*composed by others. Anti- 
phon and Atschines are said by 
Diogenes Laertius to have been 
writers of such speeches for 
others. Stallb. 

iva ἤκουσας. dJelf describes 
this use of a final conjunction 
with historic indicative as di- 
rected to express an end proposed 
and wished for, but not attained 
or not to be attained. He com- 
pares Soph. O. T. 1387: οὐκ ἂν 
ἐσχόμην τὸ μὴ ᾿ποκλῇσαι τοὐμὸν 


ἄθλιον δέμας ἵν᾽ ἦ τυφλός τε καὶ 
κλύων μηδέν. ib. 1898, τί μ᾽ οὐ 
λαβὼν ἔκτεινας εὐθὺς, ὡς ἔδειξα 
μήποτε ἐμαυτὸν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔν- 
θεν ἦν γεγώς: 

ἐφαίνοντο, Sc. λέγειν. 

οὑτωσὶ γάρ πως καὶ εἶπε τοῖς 
ὀνόμασι. ‘These words are Crito’s 
own, to apologize for the harsh 
terms ληρούντων and ἀναξία 
σπουδή. τοῖς ov. “in the actual 
words.” Stallb. compares Gorg. 
450. E. οὐχ Ore τῷ ῥήματι οὕτως 
εἴπες. 

ποῖον ... χαρίεν. v.s. ch. 
XVlii. ποῖος Κτήσιππος, and note. 

ἐθέλων... παρέχειν . .. οὐ- 
δὲν ὅ tt... πάντος. It will 
help us to understand the repul- 


GZ 


E 
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943, ~ ~ ~ 
ἄρτι ἔλεγον, ἐν τοῖς κρατίστοις εἰσὶ τῶν νῦν. ἀλλὰ 
’ iy , 54 ΑΝ od 3 Q x e 5} 
yap, ὦ Κρίτων, ἔφη; TO πραγμα αὑτὸ καὶ οἱ ἄνθρωποι 
ΒΝ τς - 7 ὃ , ~ eee, « 
οἱ ἐπὶ τῷ πράγματι διατρίβοντες πάνυ φαῦλοί εἰσι καὶ 
an Ayer δέ τ τι» δ - "52 
καταγέλαστοι. ᾿Βμοὶ δέ, ὦ Σώκρατες, τὸ πρᾶγμα ἐδόκει 
~ ἢ Ὁ 3, 
οὐκ ὀρθῶς ψέγειν οὔθ᾽ οὗτος οὔτ᾽ εἴ τις ἄλλος ψέγει" 
τὸ μέντοι ἐθέλειν διαλέγεσθαι τοιούτοις ἐναντίον πολ- 
~ > y > te 3 » ’ 
λών ἀνθρώπων ὀρθώς μοι ἐδόκει μέμφεσθαι. 
3 
Cap. XXXII. BOQ. Ὦ Κρίτων, θαυμάσιοί εἰσιν οἱ 
~ > ὃ > \ ” s ¢e , 3 - 
τοιοῦτοι ἄνδρες. ἀτὰρ οὔπω οἶδα ὅ τι μέλλω ἐρεῖν. 
ποτέρων ἦν ὃ προσελθών σοι καὶ μεμφόμενος τὴν φιλο- 
σοφίαν; πότερον τῶν ἀγωνίσασθαι δεινῶν ἐν τοῖς 
« ~ 
δικαστηρίοις, ῥήτωρ Tle, ἢ τῶν τοὺς τοιούτους εἰσπεμ- 
πόντων, ποιητὴς τῶν λόγων, οἷς οἱ ῥήτορες ἀγω- 
νίζονται: 
; ? 
KP. Ἥκιστα νὴ τὸν Δία ῥήτωρ οὐδὲ οἶμαι πώποτ᾽ 
9 “ἢ 
αὐτὸν ἐπὶ δικαστήριον ἀναβεβηκέναι, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπαΐειν αὐτόν 


sion which such pliability in- 
spired in the mind of an Athe- 
-nian if we compare Rep. iii. 395. 
seqq. There the question is dis- 
cussed how far “ imitation,” i.e. 
poetry, paintmg, music, sculp- 
ture, &c., are to be admitted into 
the ideal state; and all imitations 
or representations of subjects 
ludicrous or trivial are strongl 

discountenanced. Thus (397. A.) 
οὐκοῦν ὁ μὴ τϑιοῦτος αὖ, Dow ἂν 
φαυλότερος ἢ, πάντα TE μᾶλλον 
διηγήσεται καὶ οὐδὲν ἀνάξιον ἑαυ- 
τοῦ οἰήσεται εἶναι: and again 
(398. A.) εἴποιμεν δ᾽ ἂν, ὅτι οὔκ 
ἐστι τοιοῦτος ἀνὴρ ἐν TH πόλει 
παρ᾽ ἡμῖν οὔτε θέμις ἐγγενέσθαι. 
So here it is Socrates’ willing- 
ness to be “all things to all men” 
that disgusts Crito’s friend. For 
the words alluded to ν, s. ch. 


xiii. παραδίδωμι ἐμαυτόν. . - 
0 τι βούλεται, τοῦτο ποιεῖτο. 

τὸ μέντοι... Here Crito is 
not keeping his word, viz., that 
he would adhere to a mere re- 
port of the conversation, but, like 
a true Athenian, he gives his 
assent to his friend’s objection 
that Socrates was “ performing 
in public.” A little thought will 
show us that it is the motive 
which makes such a proceeding 
questionable or not. If it be 
self-glorification, as was the case, 
with the Sophists (see ch. ν. fin. 
vi. init. ἵν᾽ ἔτε μᾶλλον θαυμάζοε- 
μὲν αὐτὸν), the objection is well- 
founded; otherwise it is fastidious 
to disparage a man because he 
has the courage to support his 
opinions against all comers. 

πότερον τῶν ay... . 


We 
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a ~ ’ ν᾿ A , >) Ἁ 3 
φασι περὶ τοῦ πράγματος νὴ τὸν Ala καὶ δεινὸν εἶναι 
- ἐνὶ % » 4 
καὶ δεινοὺς λόγους συντιθέναι. 

ΣΩ. Ἤδη μανθάνω᾽ περὶ τούτων καὶ αὐτὸς νῦν δὴ 
ἔμελλον λέγειν. οὗτοι γάρ εἰσι μέν, ὦ Κρίτων, ovc ἔφη 
Πρόδικος μεθόρια φιλοσόφου τε ἀνδρὸς καὶ πολιτικοῦ, 

» δ᾽ ff ΄ ΄ ὐλνθοί δ δ Σ 
οἴονται δ᾽ εἶναι πάντων σοφώτατοι ἀνθρώπων, πρὸς δὲ 
τῷ εἶναι καὶ δοκεῖν πάνυ παρὰ πολλοῖς, ὥστε παρὰ 

= > ~ Ψ \ ’ 3 > ’ 5 
πᾶσιν εὐδοκιμεῖν ἐμποδὼν σφίσιν εἶναι οὐδένας ἄλλους 
Ἅ Ν Ν᾿ , 5 ’ ς - κ. 

ἢ τοὺς περὶ φιλοσοφίαν ἀνθρώπους. ἤγουνται οὖν, 
ἐὰν τούτους εἰς δόξαν καταστήσωσι μηδενὸς δοκεῖν 
lie ἢ 53 > ’ "ὸ Ν = \ 
ἀξίους εἶναι, ἀναμφισβητήτως ἤδη παρὰ πᾶσι τὰ νικ- 

, ? δά " θ , , 53 Ν \ 
ητήρια εἰς δόξαν οἴσεσθαι σοφίας πέρι. εἶναι μὲν γὰρ 


see here a distinction drawn be- . 


tween those who wrote speeches 
for others and those who de- 
livered speeches. As we can 
understand that many people 
would be unable to compose 
an effective harangue in sup- 
port of their evidence, and 
were therefore obliged to resort 
to professional speech-writers, so 
it is more than probable that 
many were unable to deliver these 
compositions themselves, and had 
to engage a ῥήτωρ to deliver 
them. Inthe one case they were 
merely employing one whom we 
should term a solicitor or a con- 
sulting barrister ; in the other a 
barrister practising in the courts, 
who receives his brief from the 
solicitor. In the concluding part 
of the sentence Stallb. wishes to 
strike out ot ῥήτορες, because 
“ litigantes intelligendi sunt, qui 
causam suam dicturi orationibus 
utuntur ab aliis compositis qui 
profecto non possunt οἱ ῥήτορες 
appellari.” But on the above 


hypothesis, viz., that the term 
was extended, with the exten- 
sion of litigation, to mere de- 
liverers of speeches, the difficulty 
disappears. 

δεινὸν. . . καὶ δεινοὺς. 
note, ch. xxv. δεινότερον. 

μανθάνω. Υ. 8. note p. 37. 

Πρόδικος. y.s. ch. vii. and 
note. 

πρὸς δὲ τῷ εἶναι... “ And 
they believe that with very many 
they enjoy this reputation, be- 
sides actually being so.” 3 

ὥστε παρὰ πᾶσιν. . . οὐδένας 
ἄλλου ἢ ... &e., is subject, 
εὐδοκιμεῖν is epexegetical of σφί- 
σιν ἐμπ. siva:—ita ut nul 
preter eos qui philosophiam 
tractant sibi obvii sint quominus 
apud omnes clare audiant. In 
the preceding clause, Stallb. 
illustrates the separation of πάνυ. 
from πολλοῖς by ἃ reference to 
EKuthyphr. 14. B. 7 πολύ μοι διὰ 
βραχυτέρων, ὦ Ἐῤθύφρον, εἶπες 
ἂν τὸ κεφάλαιον. 

εἰς δόξαν, “towards reputa- 


Vv. 8. 
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τῇ ἀληθείᾳ σφᾶς σοφωτάτους, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ἰδίοις λόγοις 
ὅταν ἀποληφθῶσιν, ὑπὸ τῶν ἀμφὶ Εὐθύδημον κολούεσ- 
θαι. σοφοὶ δὲ ἡγοῦνται εἶναι πάνυ᾽ εἰκότως" μετρίως 


μὲν γὰρ φιλοσοφίας ἔχειν, μετρίως δὲ πολιτικών, πάνυ 


’ 

ἐξ εἰκότος Aoyou’ μετέχειν γὰρ ἀμφοτέρων ὕσον ἔδει, 
ἐκτὸς δὲ ὄντες κινδύνων καὶ ἀγώνων καρποῦσθαι τὴν 
σοφίαν. 

ΚΡ. Τί οὖν; δοκοῦσί σοί τι, ὦ Σώκρατες, λέγειν; 

5 ’ὕ 2 Oath , 4} Ν ᾽ , ἊΝ 
οὐ γάρ τοι ἀλλ᾽ ὅ γε λόγος ἔχει τινὰ εὐπρέπειαν τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν. 

A 

ZQ. Kat yap ἔχει ὄντως, ὦ Κρίτων, εὐπρέπειαν 

ΤᾺ xX AAG b) \ € (ὃ » ἊΝ, - [τ 
μᾶλλον ἢ ἀλήθειαν. οὐ yap ρᾷδιον αὐτοὺς πεῖσαι, ὅτι 

ὶ ἄνθ + ra ΄, er ταξὺ τυ OUGL 
καὶ ἄνθρωποι καὶ τἄλλα πάντα, ὅσα μεταξὺ τινοῖν Ovoty 
ὅσα μὲν ἐκ 
χείρω γίγ- 


«ὦ A» 9 ~ > ~ Ν Α b) ’ ’ pe 
νεται ὅσα δὲ ἐκ δυεῖν ἀγαθοῖν μὴ πρὸς ταῦτον, ἀμφοῖν 


ἐστὶ καὶ ἀμφοτέροιν τυγχάνει μετέχοντα, 
- 6 7.53 ~ ~ ‘ λ , ~ δὲ 
κακοῦ καὶ ἀγαθοῦ, τοῦ μὲν βελτίω, τοῦ δὲ 


7 Ν rs CHEZ gz N 5 , ἐξ id 
χείρω, προς οαν ἑκάτερον Ὥ XPNGTOV EKELUWV, EG WV 


At) No δὲ 3 ὃ ~ ~ AZ 4 A 
OUVETEVUH OOA ε ἐκ υοιν κακοιν OUVTEVEVTA μη προς 


tion,” ie. “on the way to,” or 
“ requisite for.” 

εἶναι μὲν, 6. i.e. while they 
believe that they are the really 
wise, they know that such men 
as Euthydemus may seize op- 
portunities of disparaging their 
wisdom, and they consider them 
as their enemies accordingly. 

φιλοσοφίας, purely a partitive 
genitive: ‘“‘they say to them- 
selves, we have a moderate know- 
ledge of philosophy.” 

μετέχειν ἀμφοτέρων. Later on 
we get the phrase μετέχουσι μέρος 
ἀμφοτέρων, leaving no doubt 
about the present construction. 

τὴν σοφίαν. All knowledge of 
politics, at least acquired with- 


out experiment, cannot be of 
any practical value. Socrates 
is therefore satirizing those who, 
like the coward, “fight and run 
away:” ἑκτὸς κινδύνων Kai ayo- 
γων. 
οὐ γάρ τοι ἀλλ᾽, V.S. note, ch. 
xiv. 

τῶν ἀνδρῶν. Those men of 
whom Crito’s friend is one, not 
the Sophists, who have been 
finally dismissed from the dis- 
cussion. 

οὐ yap, &e. “For it is not 
easy to persuade them that, both 
in the case of men and ail other 
things, all things that lie between 
any two and partake of the na- 
ture of both, are better than the 
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4 ~~ ~ 4 , 
τὸ αὐτὸ ὄντοιν ἐν τῷ μέσῳ ἐστί, ταῦτα μόνα βελτίω 
ἑκατέρου ἐκείνων ἐστίν, ὧν ἀμφοτέρων μέρος μετέχουσιν. 

Α, 
εἰ μὲν οὖν ἡ φιλοσοφία ἀγαθόν ἐστι καὶ ἡ πολιτικὴ 
~ v 5. Ὁ» , 
πρᾶξις, πρὸς ἄλλο δὲ ἑκατέρα, οὗτοι δ᾽ ἀμφοτέρων 

- > 
μετέχοντες τούτων ἐν μέσῳ εἰσίν, οὐδὲν λέγουσιν" ap- 
, R b] λό a > δὲ > θὲ ᾿ , 
φοτέρων yap εἰσι φαυλότεροι᾽ εἰ δὲ ἀγαθὸν καὶ κακόν, 
~ ~ μὲ Sea? - 
τῶν μὲν βελτίους, τῶν δὲ χείρους᾽ εἰ δὲ κακὰ ἀμφότερα, 

4 5 ~ τ A 

οὕτως ἄν τι λέγοιεν ἀληθές, ἄλλως δ᾽ οὐδαμῶς. οὐκ ἂν 
-" ~ Uy >] 
οὖν οἶμαι αὐτοὺς ὁμολογῆσαι οὔτε κακὼ αὐτὼ ἀμφοτέρω 

- 3 4 \ 2 Ν δὲ b AG 5 ἀλλὰ Ὁ ἐς δ 

εἶναι οὔτε τὸ μὲν κακόν, τὸ δὲ ἀγαθόν" ἀλλὰ τῷ ὄντι 
2 ! 
οὗτοι ἀμφοτέρων μετέχοντες ἀμφοτέρων ἥττους εἰσὶ 


one and worse than the other, 
when this couple is composed of 
a bad anda good. But when of 
two goods with different ends 
(μὴ πρὸς ταὐτὸν) such a thing is 
worse than each of the two in 
respect of that end wherein each 
of the two (out of which the 
single thing is composed) is good 
or useful, But when a single 
thing, having two bad things for 
its components which have not 
the same end, is the mean, it is 
the only case where such a thing 
is better than each of those, in 
both of which it participates.” 
Such is the literal rendering of 
this passage, the difficulty of 
which lies in the possible con- 
fusion of ἐξ ὧν συνετέθη with the 
couple or pair; whereas it is 
really to be referred to the single 
thing composed of two things, 
and is really equivalent to ὧν 
μετέχει. Accordingly, in the 
corresponding clause we find 
ὧν ἀμφοτέρων μέρος μετέχουσιν, 
where note the use of μετέχουσιν 
after ταῦτα, because above we 


have been speaking of ἄνθρωποι 
καὶ τἄλλα πάντα. Following 
upon ἕξυνετέθη applied to the 
single thing, we have in the next 
sentence boa ... ξυντεθέντα, 
which leaves ξυνετέθη in no doubt 
as to its subject. In _ plain 
English the whole passage is as 
follows :—‘“‘ Where we have a 
participator in two subjects, he, 
not being a specialist, is inferior 
to the specialists in those two 
(their own) subjects. This when 
a proficiency in the subject is a 
good thing. Where it is a bad 
thing the participator, for pre- 
cisely the same reason, viz., be- 
cause less proficient, is superior 
to the specialists from the de- 
pravity of the subject itself.” 
The awkwardness of the passage 
lies in the forced antithesis be- 
tween the subject composed of 
two good things and two evil 
things, which really are not com- 
parable ; the first instance being 
taken from the intellectual, the 
second from the ethical sphere. 
εἰ δὲ κακὰ ἀμφότεοα, A mani- 
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4 
πρὸς ἑκάτερον, πρὸς ὃ ἣ TE πολιτικὴ Kal ἡ φιλοσοφία 
nel λ , 5) , Q , ” ~ aN θ , ~ 
a&iw λόγου ἐστόν, καὶ τρίτοι ὄντες τῇ ἀληθείᾳ ζητοῦσι 
~ ~ s 3 - 
πρῶτοι δοκεῖν εἶναι. συγγιγνώσκειν μὲν οὖν αὐτοῖς χρὴ 
τῆς ἐπιθυμίας καὶ μὴ χαλεπαίνειν, ἡγεῖσθαι μέντοι 
τοιούτους εἶναι οἷοί Eilat’ πάντα γὰρ ἄνδρα χρὴ ἀγα- 
πᾶν, ὅστις καὶ ὁτιοῦν λέγει ἐχόμενον φρονήσεως πρᾶγ- 
3 - 
μα καὶ ἀνδρείως ἐπεξιὼν διαπονεῖται. 


Cap. XXXII. 


> pee.’ Q ~ cP e 3. τῶς ’ λέ 5» 
αὐτὸς περὶ TWV VLEWDV, WOTTED aél προς σε εγω, εν 


ΚΡ, Καὶ μήν, ὦ Σώκρατες, καὶ 


? , δ΄. Ψ , δεῖ » - ts θ ς Νν 3 , 
ἀπορίᾳ εἰμί, τί δεῖ αὐτοῖς χρήσασθαι. ὁ μὲν οὖν νεώτε- 
9 f 
ρος ἔτι καὶ σμικρός ἐστι, Κριτόβουλος δ᾽ ἤδη ἡλικίαν 
͵ 

ws - 

ἔχει καὶ δεῖταί τινος, ὅστις αὐτὸν ὀνήσει. ἔγὼ μὲν οὖν 

Ω ᾿ , ω ὃ (0 ¢ Ἶ ὃ - 

ὅταν σοὶ ξυγγένωμαι, οὕτω διατίθεμαι, ὥστε μοι δοκεῖ 

’ 9g Aya er = [ὃ ἀλλ a Xo ~ 
μανίαν εἶναι τὸ ἕνεκα τῶν παίδων ἄλλων μὲν πολλῶν 
- ’ 

σπουδὴν τοιαύτην ἐσχηκέναι, καὶ περὶ τοῦ γάμου, ὅπως 

ἐκ γενναιοτάτης ἔσονται μητρός, καὶ περὶ τῶν χρημά- 

των, ὅπως ὡς πλουσιώτατοι, αὐτῶν δὲ περὶ παιδείας 

> ~ > ~ 

ἀμελῆσαι᾽ ὅταν δὲ εἴς τινα ἀποβλέψω τῶν φασκόντων 
~ > ~ 

ἂν παιδεῦσαι ἀνθρώπους, ἐκπέπληγμαι, καί μοι δοκεῖ 

- ~ ~ a ? st 

εἷς ἕκαστος αὐτῶν σκοποῦντι πάνυ ἀλλόκοτος εἶναι, 

4 \ Q ἐλ θη 5» “ θ rs e 3 v7 dd 

ὥς γε πρὸς σὲ ταληθῆ εἰρῆσθαι ὥστε οὐκ ἔχω ὅπως 

’ 4 4 3 ΝΥ ’ 
προτρέπω τὸ μειράκιον ἐπὶ φιλοσοφίαν. 


ἀλλόκοτος. “Other than is 
usual,” “monstrous.” In like 


festly absurd hypothesis for 
Crito’s friend to uphold, for these 


were his subjects. 

πάντα yap ἄνδρα χρὴ ay. aya- 
πάω means to be content or 
satisfied ; but generally is used 
neuter. Stallb., however, com- 
pares Rep. iii. 399. C. ἀλλὰ ow- 
φρονῶς τε καὶ μετρίως ἔν πᾶσι 
τούτοις πράττοντά τε καὶ τὰ ἀπο- 
βαίνοντα ἀγαπῶντα. 

ὡς πλουσιώτατοι. γ.8. ch, XXX. 
note, ὁ δὲ καὶ σοί. 


manner ἄλλος is used to mean 
‘“‘ extraordinary,” or “ unusual.” 
See Od. 4. 348. Αλλα παρὲξ 
εἴποιμι: and in ix. 261. ἄλλην 
ὁδὸν, ἄλλα κέλευθα ἤλθομεν. 

οὐκ ἔχω ὕπως. This may mean 
(1.)1 ἀο not know how I am to 
put my son to study philosophy, 
or (ii.) I do not know how to 
bring myself to embark my son 
on the study of philosophy. ‘The 
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5 
TQ. Ὦ φίλε Κρίτων, οὐκ οἶσθα, ὅτι ἐν παντὶ ἐπιτη- 
~ / 
δεύματι of μὲν φαῦλοι πολλοὶ καὶ οὐδενὸς ἄξιοι, οἱ δὲ 
σπουδαῖοι ὀλίγοι καὶ παντὸς ἄξιοι; ἐπεὶ γυμναστικὴ οὐ 
~ - : ς 
καλὸν δοκεῖ σοι εἶναι, καὶ χρηματιστικὴ καὶ ῥητορικὴ 
καὶ στρατηγία: 
", 

ΚΡ. ἜἜμοιγε πάντως δήπου. 

LQ. Τί οὖν; ἐν ἑκάστῃ τούτων τοὺς πολλοὺς πρὸς 
4 ~ 
ἕκαστον TO ἔργον ov καταγελάστους ὁρᾷς: 

ΚΡ. Ναὶ μὰ τὸν Δία, καὶ μάλα ἀληθῆ λέγεις. 

3 5 

SQ. Ἦ οὖν τούτου ἕνεκα αὐτός τε φεύξει πάντα τὰ 

ἐπιτηδεύματα καὶ τῷ υἱεῖ οὐκ ἐπιτρέψεις:: 
, 5 

ΚΡ. Οὔκουν δίκαιόν γε, ὦ Σώκρατες. 

ΣΩ. Μὴ τοίνυν 6 γε οὐ χρὴ ποίει, ὦ Κρίτων, ἀλλ᾽ 
po ’ὔ Ν > ὃ ’, Ἂ , 5 
ἐάσας χαίρειν τοὺς ἐπιτηδεύοντας φιλοσοφίαν, εἴτε 

- 

χρηστοί εἰσιν εἴτε πονηροί, αὐτὸ τὸ πρᾶγμα βασανίσας 

x τ ἌΡ Ο. OTN , , vad » » γ 
καλώς τε καὶ εὖ, ἐὰν μέν σοι φαίνηται φαῦλον ὄν, πάντ 
» ὃ > 4 Ν , \ Cyipahets. DAN δὲ , 
avopa ἀπότρεπε, μὴ μόνον τοὺς υἱεῖς " ἐὰν δὲ φαίνηται 
7 5 5 ¢ ὦ 
οἷον οἶμαι αὐτὸ ἐγὼ εἶναι, θαρρῶν δίωκε Kal ἄσκει, TO 
λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο, αὐτός τε καὶ τὰ παιδία. 
first implies the poorness of the 
teachers as the bar to learning 


philosophy well; the second de- 
ters the father from the results 


that the good teachers are few 
and far between. 

ἐπεὶ. ν. 8. note, ch. xvi. ἐπεὶ 
ἀπόκριναι. 


as shown in the teachers (and 
therefore professors) themselves. 
The first is rendered slightly 
preferable by Socrates’ reply 


πρὸς ἕκαστον, as above, πρὸς 
ταὐτὸν, Ch. XXX. ἃ. V. 
A , \ ~ 
TO λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο, as the 
saying is, v. supr. ch. xvi, τὸ 
πάλαιον. 
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late R. Sampeto, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’ s College, Cambridge. 
4th edition, carefully revised. 

- The ORATION against the LAW of LEPTINES. With 
English Notes. By B. W. Beatson, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke Col- 
lege. 85. 6d. 

PLATO. The APOLOGY of Socrates and Crito: With Notes, 
critical and exegetical. By WirHeLtm WaGner, Ph.D. 4th edition. 
4s. θά. 

The PHAEDO. With Notes, critical and exegetical, and 

an Analysis. By WitrHetm Waener, Ph.D. 5s. θα. 

The PROTAGORAS. The Greek Text revised, with an 
Analysis and English Notes. By W. Wayrts, M.A., late Professor of 
Greek at University College, London. 2nd edition. 4s. 6d. 

— The EUTHYPHRO. With Notes and Introduction. By 
G. H. We ts, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford; Assistant 
Master at Cranbrook School. 2nd edition. 88. 

PLAUTUS. The AULULARIA. With Notes, critical and 
exegetical By W. WaaGner, Ph.D. 2nd edition, re-written. 4s. 6d. 

The TRINUMMUS. With Notes, critical and exegetical. 
By Witrnetm Waecner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. As. θά. 

— The MENAECHMEI. With Notes, critical and exegetical. 
By WitHEeLm WaGner, Ph.D. 4s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLIS TRACHINIAE. With Notes and Pro- 
legomena. By Atrrep Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. 4s. 6d. 

TERENCE. With Notes, critical and explanatory. By 
ΗΜ Waener, Ph.D. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THEOCRITUS. With short, critical, and explanatory Latin 
Notes. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 2nd edition, revised. 4s. 6d. 
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BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes, edited by 
eminent Scholars. 8vo. 


#ischylus. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 18s, 

Cicero’s Orations. ByG. Long, M.A, 4 vols. 16s., 14s., 16s., 18s, 

Demosthenes. By R. Whiston, M.A. 2 vols. 16s. each. 

Euripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 3vols. 16s. each. 

Homer. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Vol. 1. 125. ; Vol. 11, 14s, 

Herodotus. By Rev. J. W. Blakesley, B.D. 2 vols. 32s. 

Hesiod. By F. A. Paley, M.4., LL.D. 10s. 6d. 

Horace. By Kev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 18s. 

Juvenal and Persius. By Rev. A. J. Macleane, M.A. 12s. 

Lucan. The Pharsalia. By C. E. Haskins, M.A. 14s. 

Plato. By W. H. Thompson, D.D. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. each, 

Sophocies. Vol. I. By Rev. F. H. Blaydes, M.A. 18s, 

Vol. II. Philoctetes —Electra—- Ajax and Trachinia. By 
Ἐν A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 12s, Or the 4 plays separately, 3s. 6d. each. 

Tacitus: The Annals, By the Rev, P. Frost, 15s, 

Terence. By E. St. J. Parry, M.A, 18s. 

Virgil. By J. Conington, M.A, Revised by Professor H. Nettleship. 
3 vols. 14s. each. 


An Atias of Classical Geography; Twenty-four Maps. By 


W. Hughes and George Long, M.A. New edition, with coloured Outlines. 
Tmperial 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


Uniform with above. 


A Complete Latin Grammar. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 3rd 
Edition. 14s, 
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GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English Notes. 
Feap. 8vo. 


Casar: De Bello Gallico. By George Long, M.A. 4s. 
Books I.-III. For Junior Classes. By G. Long, M.A. 1s. θά. 
——— Books IV. and V. 1s.6d. Books VI. and VII. 1s. 6d. 


Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. Selected Poems. With Life. 
By Rev. A. H. Wratislaw. 2s. 6d. 


Cicero: De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Select Epistles. By 
George Long, M.A. 3s. 


Cornelius Nepos. By Rev. J. F. Macmichael. 2s. 

Homer: Iliad. Books I.-XII. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 
4s. 6d. Also in 2 parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

Horace. With Life. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 3s.6d. In 
2 parts, 2s. each. 


Juvenal: Sixteen Satires. By H. Prior, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


Martial: Select Epigrams. With Life. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 
4s. 6d. 


Ovid: the Fasti. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 38s, 6d. Books L 
and II. 1s. 6d. Books III. and IV. 1s. 6d. 

Sallust: Catilina and Jugurtha. With Life. By G. Long, M.A. 
and J. G. Frazer. 3s, 6d., or separately, 2s. each. 

Tacitus: Germania and Agricola. By Rev. P. Frost. 25. θά. 

Virgil: Bucolics, Georgics, and Aineid, Books I.-IV. Abridged 
from Professor Conington’s Edition. 4s.6d.—Aineid, Books V.-XII. 4s. 6d. 
Also in 9 separate Volumes, ls. 6d. each. 

Xenophon: The Anabasis. With Life. By Rev. J. F. Macmichael. 
3s. 6d. Also in 4 separate volumes, Is. 6d. each. 

The Cyropedia. By G. M. Gorham, M.A. 3s, 6d. Books 

I. and IT. Is. 6d. 


Memorabilia. By Percival Frost, M.A. 3s. 


A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 
Ten selected Maps. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 


Uniform with the Series. 


The New Testament, in Greek, With English Notes, &. By 
Rev. J. F. Maemichael. 7s. 6d. 
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CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


Z@schylus. By F.A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2s. θά, 

Cesar: De Bello Gallico. By G. Long, M.A. 15. 6d. 

Cicero: De Senectute et De Amicitia, et Epistole Selects. B 
G. Long, M.A. 15. 6d. 

Ciceronis Orationes. In Verrem. By G. Long, M.A. 2s.6d. 

Euripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 3 vols. 2s. each. 

Herodotus. By J.G. Blakesley, B.D. 2 vols. 5s. 

Homeri Ilias. I.-XII. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 15. θά. 

Horatius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Juvenal et Persius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. Is. θά. 

Lueretius. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 2s. 

Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Sophocles. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Terenti Comeedis. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2s. 

Thucydides. By J.G. Donaldson, D.D. 2 vols. 4s. 

Virgilius. By J. Conington, M.A. 2s. 

Xenophontis Expeditio Cyri. By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 1s. 6d. 


Novum Testamentum Grece. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L. 
4s.6d. An edition with wide margin for notes, half bound, 12s. Epirio 
Masor. 7s. 6d. See page 9. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 


A Selection of the most usually read of the Greek and Latin Authors, Annotated for 
Schools. Fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. each, with exceptions. 


Euripides. Alcestis.—Medea.—Hippolytus.— Hecuba.— Baccha, 
—Ion. 2s.—Orestes. — Phoenisse.—Troades.—Hercules Furens.—Andro- 
mache.—Iphigenia in Tauris. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 

Zeschylus. Prometheus Vinctus.—Septem contra Thebas.—Aga- 
memnon,—Perse.—Eumenides. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 

Sophocles. Qidipus Tyrannus,—Cédipus Coloneus. — Antigone, 
—Hlectra—Ajax. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 

Homer. Iliad. BookI. By F.A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Is. 


Terence. Andria.—Hauton Timorumenos. i pharma! —Adelphoe. 
By Professor Wagner, Ph.D. 

Cicero. De Senectute, De Amicitia, and Epistole Selecta, By 
G. Long, M.A. 

Ovid. Selections. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 


Others in preparation, 
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—— τὸ . 


PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texts, annotated by well-known Scholars. Cr. 8vo, 


Aristophanes. The Peace. By F. A. Paley,M.A., LL.D. 4s. θά. 
The Acharnians. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 4s. θά. 
The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 4s. 6d. 

Cicero. The Letters to Atticus. Bk. I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. θά. 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. By R. Shilleto, M.A. 6s. 
The Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. 3s, 6d. 


Livy. Book XXI. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, 
by the Rev. L. D. Dowdall, M.A., B.D. 3s. 6d. [Book XXII. in the press. 


Plato. The Apology of Socrates and Crito. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
10th Edition. 3s.6d. Cheap Edition, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Phedo. 9th Edition, By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5s. 6d. 
— The Protagoras. 4th Edition. By W. Wayte, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
The Euthyphro. 38rd Edition. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 85. 
The Euthydemus. By G. H. Wells, M.A, 4s. 


The Republic. Books I. & II. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 


Plautus. The Aulularia. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 3rd Edition. 4s. 6d, 
Trinummus. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 3rd Edition. 4s, 6d. 
The Menaechmei. By W. Wagner, Ph.D, 2nd Edit. 4s. 6d. 
The Mostellaria. By Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein, 5s, 
Sophoclis Trachinis. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. θά. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Tyrannus, By B. H. Kennedy, D.D. 5s. 
Terence. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd Edition. 10s. 6d. 
Theocritus. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2nd Edition. 4s. 6d. 


Thucydides. Bodk VI. By T. W. Dougan, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 6s. 


Others in preparation. 


a — See 


CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 


Aristophanis Comedie. By H. A. Holden, LL.D, 8vo. 2 vols, 
23s. 6d. Plays sold separately. ' 


Calpurnius Siculus, By C, H. Keene, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. Edited by Walker. 1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 
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Horace. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A, 
Large 8vo. 1]. 15. 

Livy. The first five Books. By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan, 5s. 

- Or Books I.-III. 3s.6d. IV. and V. 3s. 6d. 

Lucretius. With Commentary by H. A. J. Munro. 4th Edition. 
ae Bi oe II. Introduction, Text, and Notes. 18s. Vol. III. Trans- 
ation. 5. 


Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides XIV. ΒΥ A. Palmer, M.A. 8vo. θ5. 
P. Ovidii Nasonis Ars Amatoria et Amores. By the Rev. 
H. Williams, M.A. 85. 6d. 

Metamorphoses. Book XIII. By Chas. Haines Keene, M.A. 
2s. 6d. 

Epistolarum ex Ponto Liber Primus, ByC.H.Keene,M.A. 3s. 

Propertius. Sex Aurelii Propertii Carmina, By Εἰ A. Paley, M.A, 

LL.D. 8vo. Cloth, 9s. 

Sex Propertii Elegiarum. LibriIV. Recensuit A. Palmer, 
Collegii Sacrosanctz et Individuz Trinitatis juxta Dublinum Socius. 
Feap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Sophocles. The Ajax. By C. EH. Palmer, M.A. 4s. 6d. 


The Oedipus Tyrannus. By ΡΒ. H. Kennedy, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Thucydides. The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Richard 
Shilleto, M.A. BookI. 8vo. 6s.6d. BookII. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


First Latin Lessons. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A, Is. 

Miscellaneous Latin Exercises. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Easy Latin Passages for Unseen Translation. By A. Μ, M. 
Stedman, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

A Latin Primer. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 15. 

Auxilia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 


M.J.B.Baddeley,M.A. Fceap.8vo. PartI.Accidence. 2nd Hdition, revised. 
2s. PartII. 4th Edition, revised. 2s. Key to Part 11. 2s. 6d. 


Scala Latina. Elementary Latin Exercises. By Rev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A. New Edition, with Vocabulary. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By Prof. Church, M.A. 8th Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers, By T. Collins, M.A, 5th 
Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Latin Prose and Verse. With Examination 
Questions. By T. Collins, M.A. 4th Edition. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

- in Greek Prose and Verse. With Examination Questions. 
By T. Collins, M.A. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Tales for Latin Prose Composition, With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 2s. 
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Latin Vocabularies for Repetition. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B.A. 4th Edit. 
Part I., 1s. 6d. Part IT., 2s. 6d. 

Latin Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [| Key in the press, 

Greek Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 
A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Scala Greeca: a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A., and R. W. Baddeley, M.A. 3rd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Verse Composition. By G, Preston, M.A, Crown 8vo.4s. 6d. 

Greek Particles and their Combinations according to Attic Usage. 
A Short Treatise. By F. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Testament Selections. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Feap. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Rudiments of Attic Construction and Idiom. By the Rey. 
W. C. Compton, M.A., Assistant Master at Uppingham School. 3s. 


Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. By Prof. H. Nettle- 
ship, M.A. 858. Key, 4s. 6d. 


By THE Rey, P. Frost, M.A., St. Joun’s Cottman, CaMBRipGE, 

Eclogse Latins; or, First Latin Reading-Book, with English Notes 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s.6d. Key, 4s. 

A Latin Verse-Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Fcap.8vo. 3s. Key, 5s. 

Analecta Greeca Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English 
Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fceap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New Hdit. Fcap. 8vo, 
3s. 6d. Kev, 5s. 


Florilegium Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus, 
New Edition. With Notes. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 


Anthologia Greeca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By F. St. John Thackeray. 4th and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. . 


Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from 
Nevius to Boéthius, with Notes. By Rev. F. St. John Thackeray. Revised 
and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. 4s. 6d. 


By H. A. Houpen, LL.D. 

Foliorum Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
Elegiac and Heroic Verse. 10th Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 

and Comic Iambic Verse. 3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Part III. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 
3rd Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. © 

Folia Silvule, sive Ecloge Poetarum Anglicorum in Latinum et 
Grecum converse. 8vo. Vol. 11. 12s, 


Foliorum Centuries. Select Passages for Translation into Latin 
and Greek Prose. 9th Edition, Post 8vo. 88. 
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TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &c. 


** Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prizes. 


Z2schylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A., 
LL.D. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Translated into English Verse by Anna Swanwick, 5th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Seculare. In English Verge by 
J. Conington, M.A. 9thedition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English Verse by J. Coning- 
ton, M.A. 6thedition. 6s. 6d. 

Plato. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 2nd Ed. 7s. 

Philebus. Trans. by Εἰ. A. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Sm. 8vo, 4s. 

Thextetus. Trans. by Εἰ, Δ. Paley, M.A., LL.D. Sm. 8vo. 4s. 

Analysisand Index of the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post8vo. 5s. 

Sophocles. (£dipus Tyrannus. By Dr. Kennedy. Is. 

Theocritus. In English Verse, by C. S. Calverley, M.A. New 
Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Translations into English and Latin. By C. 5. Calverley, M.A. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Translations into English, Latin, and Greek. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., 
H. Jackson, Litt.D., and W. E. Currey, M.A. Second Hdition. 8s, 

Extracts for Translation. By R. C. Jebb, M.A., H. Jackson, 
Litt. D., and W. E. Currey, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Between Whiles. Translations by Rey. B. H. Kennedy, D.D. 


2nd Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


REFERENCE VOLUMES. 


A Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness. Post 8vo. 6s. 

By T.H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Post 8vo. 85, 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A. 
F.R.S. 16th Edition. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J.B. Mayor, M.A. 


5rd Edition, with a Supplementary List. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. Supple- 
mentary List, ls. 6d. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keightley’s Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 5s. 
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CLASSICAL TABLES. 


Latin Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. 15. 
Latin Versification. 18. 
Notabilia Queedam, or the Principal Tenses of most of the 


Irregular Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Con- 
struction. New Edition. 18. 


Richmond Rules for the Ovidian Distich, &, By J. Tate, 
M.A. 158. 


The Principles of Latin Syntax. Is. 
Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their 


leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for conjugation, 
Rules for formation of tenses, &c. &c. By J.S. Baird, T.C.D. 2s. 6d. 


Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, D.D. New Edition. 19, 


Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. ByJ.§. 
Baird, T.C.D. New Edition, by W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 1s. 


Greek Accidence. By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. Is. 


CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By C. Pendlebury, M.A. 4s. 6d. The 
Examples (nearly 8000) in a separate vol. 2s. 6d. 


Algebra. Choice and Chance. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A, 4th 
Edition. 6s. 


Euclid. Books I.-VI. and part of Books XI. and XII. By H. 
Deighton. 4s.6d. BooksI. and II., 2s. [A Key to the Exercises in thepress. 


Euclid. Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By 
J. McDowell, M.A. 3rd Edition. 6s. 


Trigonometry. Plane. By Rev. T. Vyvyan, M.A. 3rd Edit, 3s. 6d. 
Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. Man- 


chester Grammar School. 7s. 6d. 


Conics. The Elementary Geometry of, 4th Edition. ByC. Taylor, 
D.D. 45. 6d. 


Solid Geometry. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. 4th Edit. revised. 6s, 
Geometrical Optics. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 2nd Edition. 4s. - 
Rigid Dynamics. By W.S. Aldis, M.A. 4s. 

Elementary Dynamics. By W.Garnett,M.A.,D.C.L. 4thEd. 6s, 
Dynamics. A Treatise on. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc., F.B.S. 7s. 6d. 


Heat. An Elementary Treatise. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. 4th 
Edition. 4s. 

Hydromechanies. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc., F.R.8. 4th Edition. 
Part I. Hydrostatics. 5s. 

Mathematical Examples. By J. M. Dyer, M.A., and R. Prowde 
Smith, M.A., Assistant Masters at Cheltenham College. - [In the press. 


Mechanics. Problems in Elementary. By W. Walton, M.A, 6s. 


» 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students. 


Arithmetic. By Rev.C. Hisee, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 13th Edit. 3s, 6d, 
By A. Wrigley, M.A. 85. θά, 


A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers, By 
J. Watson, M.A. 6th Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Algebra. By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A. 7th Edit, 45, 


Progressive Course. of Examples. By Rev. W. F. 
M‘Michael, M.A.,and R. Prowde Smith, M.A. 4th Edition. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers. 4s. 6d. 


Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
5th Edition. 4s. 


Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, D.Sc. 
6th Edition. 4s.6d. Solution tothe Examples. 4s. 


Enunciations and Figures Separately. 15. 6d. 

Statics, Elementary. By Rev. H. Goodwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3s, 
Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc, 12th Edit. 4s, 
‘Mensuration, An Elementary Treatiseon. By B.T. Moore, M.A. 5s, 


‘Newton’s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 45. . 


Analytical Geometry for Schools, By T.G.Vyvyan. 4th Edit. 4s. θά. 


Greek Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, A.M. 
5th Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
onthe. By W.G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Music. Text-book of. By Professor H.C. Banister. 13th Edition, 


revised. 5s. 


Concise History of. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, 
Mus. Doc. Dublin. 8th Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


See the two foregoing Series. 
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GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 


Euclid. Books I.-VI. and part of XI. and XIJ. A New Trans- 
lation. By H. Deighton. (See Cambridge Mathematical Series, p. 8.) 


The Definitions of, with Explanations and Exercises,. 
and an Appendix of Exercises on the First Book. By R. Webb, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 18. 6d. 


Book I. With Notes and Exercises for the use of Pre- 
paratory Schools, ὅθ. By Braithwaite Arnett, M.A. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The First Two Books explained to Beginners, By C. P. 
Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The Enunciations and Figures to Euclid’s Elements. By Rev, 
J. Brasse, D.D. NewKdition. Feap.8vo. 1s. Without the Figures, 6d_ 


Exercises on Euclid and in Modern Geometry. By J. McDowell, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. 38rd Edition revised. 6s. 


Geometrical Conic Sections. By H. G. Willis, M.A. 7s. 6d. 
Geometrical Conic Sections. By W. H. Besant, M.A. (See p. 9.)- 


Elementary Geometry of Conics. By C. Taylor, D.D, 4th Edit, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geometry of Conics. 
By C. Taylor, M.A. 8vo. 15s. 

Solutions of Geometrical Problems, proposed at St. John’s. 
College from 1830 to 1846. By T. Gaskin, M.A. 8vo, 12s, 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


Trigonometry, Introduction to Plane. By Rey. T. G. Vyvyan,. 
Charterhouse. 3rd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mensuration. By B. T. Moore, 
M.A. 5s. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 
AND DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 


An Introduction to Analytical Plane Geometry. By W. P. 
Turnbull, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


Problems on the Principles οἱ Plane Co-ordinate Geometry. 
By W. Walton, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

Trilinear Co-ordinates, and Modern Analytical Geometry of 
Two Dimensions. By W. A. Whitworth, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry. By W.S. Aldis, 
M.A. 4th Edition revised. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


Elliptic Functions, Elementary Treatise on. By A. Cayley, M.A.. 
Professor of Pure Mathematics at Cambridge University. Demy 8vo. 15s.. 
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MECHANICS & NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Statics, Elementary. By H. Goodwin, D.D. Fcap. 8vo. 2nd 
Edition. 3s. 


Dynamics, A Treatise on Elementary. By W. Garnett, M.A., 
D.C.L. 4th Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Dynamics. Rigid. By W.S. Aldis, M.A, 45. 

Dynamics. A Treatiseon. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc.,F.R.S. 7s. 6d.. 

Elementary Mechanics, Problemsin. By W. Walton, M.A, New 
Edition. Crown 8y0. 6s. 


Theoretical Mechanics, Problems in. By W. Walton, M.A. 3rd: 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


Hydrostatics. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc. Feap. 8vo. 12th Edition. 4s. 


Hydromechaniecs, A Treatiseon. By W.H. Besant, D.Sc., F.B.S. 
8γο. 4th Edition, revised. PartI. Hydrostatics. 5s. 


Optics, Geometrical. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2nd. 
Edition. 4s. 


Double Refraction, A Chapter on Fresnel’s Theory of. By W.S. 
Aldis, M.A. 8vo. 2s. 


Heat, An Elementary Treatise on. By W. Garnett, M.A., D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 4th Edition. 4s. 


Newton’s Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix; and the Ninth and Hleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition. Edited by P. T. Main, M.A. 4s. 

Astronomy, An Introduction to Plane. By P. T. Main, M.A, 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 5th Edition. 4s. 


Astronomy, Practical and Spherical. By R.Main,M.A, 8vo, 14s.. 


Astronomy, Elementary Chapters on, from the ‘ Astronomie 
Physique’ of Biot. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Pure Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, A Compendium of 
Facts and Formule in. By G. R. Smalley. 2nd Edition, revised by 
-J. McDowell, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Elementary Mathematical Formule. By the Rey. T. W. Open- 
shaw. ls. 6d. 


Elementary Course of Mathematics. By H. Goodwin, D.D. 
6th Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Problems and Examples, adapted to the ‘Hlementary Course of” 
Mathematics.’ 3rd Edition. 8vo. 5s. 


Solutions of Goodwin’s Collection of Problems and Examples. 
By W. W. Hutt, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. Qs. 


Mechanics of Construction. With numerous Examples, By 
3. Fenwick, F.R.A.S. 8vo. 125. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by H. Trurman Woon, Secretary of the Society of Arts. 


1. Dyeing and Tissue Printing. By W. Crookes, F.R.S. 5s. 

‘2. Glass Manufacture. By Henry Chance, M.A.; H. J. Powell, B.A.; 
and H. G. Harris. 3s. 6d. 

-8, Cotton Manufacture. By Richard Marsden, of Manchester. 
2nd Kdition, revised. 6s. 6d. 

-4, Chemistry of Coal-Tar Colours. By Prof. Benedikt. Trans. 
lated by Dr. Knecht of Bradford. ὅ8. | 

.5, Woollen and Worsted Cloth Manufacture. By Roberts © 
Beaumont, Assistant Lecturer at Yorkshire College, Leeds. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &e. 


‘Rome and the Campagna. By R. Burn, M.A. With 85 En- 
gravings and 26 Maps and Plans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Old Rome. A Handbook for Travellers, -By R. Burn, M.A, 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. θα, 

Modern Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2nd Edition, revised and 
continued. 5vols. Demy 8vo. 2l. 12s. 6d. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. ByDr.T.H.Dyer. 8vo. 165. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities, By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘The City of Rome: its History and Monuments. 2nd Edition, 
revised by T. H. Dyer. 5s, : 

Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Remains, By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. 1]: 5s. 

‘The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 65 vols,’ 
8vo. 14s. each. 

-A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 
C. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. 1. 
165. Vol. II. 14s. 

Historical Maps of England. By C. H. Pearson. Folio. 3rd 
Edition revised. 3ls. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-46. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 5vols. 3s. 6d. each 

_A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 9th 
Edition, revised. 8vo. 2s. 

‘Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
Edition, 8 vols. 7s. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. 5s. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 5s. each. Tudor and 
Stuart Princesses, 5s. 

Eginhard’s Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). i manelnnets 
with Notes, by W. Glaister, M.A., B.C.L. Crown 8yo. 4s. 6 

-The Elements of General History. * By Prof. Tytler. New. 

Edition, brought down to 1874. Small Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Mahn’s Etymology. 1 vol. 1628 pages, 3000 Illus. 
trations. 21s. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of Illustra- 
tions, 1919 pages, 3is. 6d. 


* THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY EXTANT.’—Quarterly Review, 1873 
Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on application. 
Richardson’s Philological Dictionary of the English Language. 
Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by 
Quotations from the best Authorities. Witha Supplement. 2 vols. 4to. 


41, 14s. 6d.; half russia, 51. 15s. 6d.; russia, 61.12s. Supplement separately. 
4to. 12s. 


An 8νο. Edit. without the Quotations, 15s.; half russia, 20s.; russia, 24s, 


Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yale College. Feap. 8vo. 18. 


The Elements of the English Language. By Εἰ. Adams, Ph.D. 
21st Edition. Post S8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Language, its Origin and Development. By T.H. Key, M.A., 
F.R.S. 8vo. 14s. 


Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. Demy 8vo, 
2nd Edition revised. 14s. 


Biple English. Chapters on Words and Phrases in the Bible an 
Prayer Book. By Rev. T. L. O. Davies. 5s. 


The Queen’s English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 
late Dean Alford 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ls. 


A History of English Rhythms. By Edwin Guest, M.A.,D.C.L., 
LL.D. New Hdition, by Professor W. W. Skeat. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


Elements of Comparative Grammar and Philology. For Use 


in Schools. By A. C. Price, M.A., Assistant Master at Leeds Grammar 
School. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Questions for Examination in English Literature, By Prof. 
W.W. Skeat. 2nd Edition, revised. 2s. 6d. 


Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the Rev. E. J. Boyce. Fecap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, D.D. 38rd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


See also page 14. 
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DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &e. 


Novum Testamentum Greece, Editio major. By F. H. Scrivener, 
A.M., LL.D., D.C.L. Being an enlarged Edition, containing the Readings 


of Westcott and Hort, and those adopted by the Revisers, &c. 7s. 6d. 
For other Editions see page 3. 


By the same Author. 


Codex Bezse Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26s. 


A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 3rd Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament. For English 
Readers. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The New Testament for English Readers. By the late H. Alford, 
D.D. Vol. I. Part I. 3rd Edit. 12s. Vol. I. Part II. 2nd Hdit. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Part I. 2nd Edit. 16s. Vol. II. Part II. 2nd Edit. 16s. : 

The Greek Testament. By the late H. Alford, D.D. Vol. I. 6th 
Edit. 11. 8s. Vol. 11. 6th Edit. 1]. 4s. Vol. ITI. 5th Edit. 18s. Vol. IV. 
Part I. 4th Edit. 18s. Vol. 1V. Part II. 4th Edit. 14s. Vol. IV. 11. 12s. 

Companion to the Greek Testament. By A. C. Barrett, M.A. 
5th Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Book of Psalms. A New Translation, with Introductions, &e. 
By the Very Rev. J. J. Stewart Perowne, D.D. 8vo. Vol. 1. 6th Hdition, 
18s. Vol. 11. 6th Edit. 16s. 

Abridged for Schools. 6th Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


History of the Articles of Religion. By C. H. Hardwick. 3rd 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

History of the Creeds. By J. R. Lumby, D.D. 3rd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Pearson on the Creed. Carefully printed from an early edition. 
With Analysis and Index by Εἰ. Walford, M.A. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Liturgies and Offices of the Church, for the use of English 
Readers, in Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. 
Edward Burbidge, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer By Rev. W.G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition, enlarged. 
Small Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ; Cheap Edition, 1s. 

A Commentary on the Gospels, Epistles, and Acts of the 
Apostles. By Rev. W. Denton, A.M. New Edition. 7 vols. 8vo. 18s. 
each, except Vol. 11. of the Acts, 14s. Sold separately. 

Notes on the Catechism. By Rt. Rev. Bishop Barry. 8th Edit, 
Feap. 2s. 

The Winton Church Catechist. Questions and Answers on the 
Teaching of the Church Catechism. By the late Rev. J. S. B. Monsell, 
LL.D. 4th Edition. Cloth, 3s.; or in Four Parts, sewed. 

The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruction. By 
Rev. M. F. Sadler, 38th Thousand. 2s, 6d, 
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FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


A Series for use in Schools, with English Notes, grammatical and 
explanatory, and renderings of difficult idiomatic expressions. 
Fcap. 8vo. 


Schiller’s Wallenstein. By Dr. A. Buchheim. 5th Edit. 5s. 
Or the Lager and Piccolomini, 2s. 6d. Wallenstein’s Tod, 2s. 6d. 


Maid of Orleans. By Dr. W. Wagner. 2nd EHdit. 15. θά. 
Maria Stuart. By V. Kastner. 2nd Edition. Is. 6d. 


Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. By KH. Bell, M.A., and 
E. Wélfel. 1s. 6d. 


German Ballads, from Uhland, Goethe, and Schiller. By C. L. 
Bielefeld. 3rd Edition. 158. 6d. 


Charles XII., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 7th Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Aventures de Télémaque, par Fénélon. By C. J. Delille. 4th 
Edition. 25. 6d. 


Select Fables of La Fontaine. By F.E.A.Gase. 18th Edit. 1s. 6d. 
Picciola, by X.B. Saintine. By Dr. Dubuc. 15th Thousand. 15. 6d, 


Lamartine’s Le Tailleur de Pierres de Saint-Point. By 
J. Boielle, 4th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


Italian Primer. By Rev. A. Ο. Clapin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 1s, 


FRENCH CLASS-BOOKS. 


French Grammar for Public Schools. By Rev. A. C. Clapin, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo. 11th Edition, revised. 2s. 6d. 


French Primer. By Rev. A.C. Clapin, M.A. Feap. 8vo. 7th Ed. 1s. 
Primer of French Philology. By Rev. A.C. Clapin. Fcap. 8vo. 
3rd Edit. Is. 


Le Nouveau Trésor; or, French Student’s Companion. By 
M.E.S. 18th Edition. Feap. 8vo. 18. 6d. 

French Examination Papers in Miscellaneous Grammar and 
Idioms. Compiled by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Key tothe above. By G. A. Schrumpf, Univ. of France. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 


Manual of French Prosody. By Arthur Gosset, M.A. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 
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F. E. A. GASC’S FRENCH COURSE. 


First French Book. Fcap. 8vo. 98th Thousand. Is. 

Second French Book. 47th Thousand, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Key to First and Second French Books. 5th Edit. Fep. 8vo, 3s. θά. 

French Fables for Beginners, in Prose, with Index. 15th Thousand. 
. 12mo. 28. 

Select Fables of La Fontaine. 18th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Histoires Amusantes et Instructives. With Notes. 16th Thou. 
sand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d 


Practical Guide to Modern French Conversation. 17th Thou- 
sand. Fecap. 8vo. 2s. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 5th Edition. Feap. 
8vo. 2s. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
ΟΝ best English Prose Writers. 18th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ey, 6s. 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 10th Edition, re- 
vised. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Le Petit Compagnon; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
llth Thousand. 16mo. 2s. 

An Improved Modern Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 38th Thousand, with Additions. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

Modern French-English and English-French Dictionary. 3rd 
and Cheaper Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 

The A B C Tourist’s French Interpreter of all Immediate 
Wants. By F. EH. A. Gase. Is. 


GOMBERT’S FRENCH DRAMA. 


Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moliére, 
Racine, Corneille, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes by A. 
Gombert. New Edition, revised by F. H. A. Gasc. Feap. 8vo. 1s. each; 
sewed, 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

Mo.iERE:—Le Misanthrope. L’Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le 
Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fourberies 
de Scapin. Les Précieuses Ridicules. L’Hcole des Femmes, L’Hcole des 
Maris. Le Médecin malgré Lui. 

RACINE :—Phédre. Esther. Athalie. Iphigénie. Les Plaideurs. La 
Thébaide; ou, Les Fréres Hnnemis. Andromaque. Britannicus. 

P. CORNEFILLE:—Le Cid. Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 

VOLTAIRE :—Zaire. 


GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 


Materials for German Prose Composition. By Dr. Buchheim. 
11th Edition, thoroughly revised. Feap. 45. θᾶ. Key, Parts I. and IL., 3s. 
Parts ITI. and IV., 4s. 

German Conversation Grammar. By I. Sydow. 2nd Edition. 
Book I. Etymology. 2s, 6d, Book II. Syntax. 18. 6d. 
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German Examination Course. Comprising Materials for Trans- 
lation, Grammar, and Conversation. By F. Lange, Ph.D., Professor 
R. M. A. Woolwich. Crown 8vo. Elementary. 2s. Intermediate. 28, 
Advanced. ls. 6d. 


Wortfolge, or Rules and Exercises on the Order of Worjs in 
German Sentences. By Dr. F. Stock. -1s. 6d. 


A German Grammar for Public Schools. By the Rev. A. C. 
Clapinand F. Holl Miller. 4th Edition. Feap. 2s. 6d. 


A German Primer, with Exercises. By Rev. A. C.Clapin. 1s. 
Kotzebue’s Der Gefangene. With Notesby Dr. W. Stromberg. 1s. 


German Examination Papers in Grammar and Idiom. By 
R. J. Morich. 2s. Gd. 


MODERN GERMAN SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


Meister Martin, der Kiifner. Erzaihlung von ἘΠ. T. A. Hoffman. 
By Prof. F. Lange, Ph.D. Feap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Hans Lange. Schauspiel von Paul Heyse. By A, A. Mac- 
donell, M.A., Ph.D. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Auf Wache. Novelle von Berthold Auerbach. Dzr GrrroreNne 


haga Novelle von Otto Roquette. By A. A. Macdonell, M.A, Feap. 
8vo. 2s. 


Der Bibliothekar. Lustspiel von G. von Moser. By Prof. F. 
Lange. Ph. D. Authorised edition. 2s. , 


Die 'Journalisten. Lustspiel von Gustav Freytag. By Pro- 
fessor F. Lange, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 


Eine Frage. Idyll von George Ebers. By F. Storr, B.A, 
Chief Master of Modern Subjects in Merchant Taylors’ School. 2s. 


Zopf und Schwert. lLustspiel von Karl Gutzkow. by 
Professor F, Lange, Ph.D. 2s. Authorised Edition. 


ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 


A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 
LL.D., of Yale College. Feap. 8vo. 18. 


Comparative Grammar and Philology. By A. C. Price, M.A. 


25, 6d 


The Elements of the English Language. By I. Adams, Ph.D. 
2lst Edition. Post 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analysis. By 
E. Adams, Ph.D. 16th Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 18. 


A Cencise System of Parsing. By 1). BE. Adams, B.A. Fcap. 8vo. 
15. 6d. 


By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 


First Notions of Grammar for Young Learners. Feap. 8vo.— 
35th to 40th Thousand. Cloth. 9d. 
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First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 
18mo. 44th Thousand. Ils, 


Outlines of English Grammar for the use of Junior Classes. 
65th to 70th Thousand. Crown8vo. 2s. 
English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 30th Edition. 120th to 124th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. 30th to 
derd Thousand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
English Grammar Practice, being the Exercises separately. Is, 
Code Standard Grammars. PartsI. and II.,2d.each. Parts IIL, 
IV., and V., 3d. each, 


Notes of Lessons, their Preparation, ἄς. By José Rickard, 
Park Lane Board School, Leeds, and A. H. Taylor, Rodley Board 
School, Leeds. 2nd Hdition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Syllabie System of Teaching to Read, combining the advan- 
tages of the ‘ Phonic’ and the ‘ Look-and-Say’ Systems. Crown 8vo. ls. 

Practical Hints on Teaching. By Rev. J. Menet, M.A. 6th Edit. 
revised. Crown 8vo. paper, 2s. 


How to Earn the Merit Grant. A Manual of School Manage- 
ment. By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc. 2nd Edit. revised. Part I. Infant 
School, 3s. Part II. 4s. Complete, 6s. | 


Test Lessons in Dictation. 4th Edition. Paper cover, 18. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong 8vo.12s. Sold 
also in parts at 18. each. 

Poetry for the Schoolroom. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


The Botanist’s Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. BR, 
Hayward. 5th EHdition, revised. Crown 8vo. clothlimp. 4s, 6d. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stockhardt. 
By C. W. Heaton. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Lectures on Musical Analysis. Sonata-form, Fugue. Illus- 
trated from Classical Masters. By Prof. H. C. Banister. 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. By M. J. Banrineron Warp, M.A. 


The Map and the Compass. A Reading Book of Geography. 
For Standard I. 6d. 

The Round World. A Reading Book of Geography. For 
Standard II. 10d. 

The Child’s Geography. For the Use of Schools and for Home 
Tuition. 6d. 

The Child’s Geography of England. With Introductory Exer- 


cises on the British Isles and Empire. 2s. 


The Child’s Geography of England. With Introductory Exer- 
cises on the British Isles and Empire, with Questions. 28, 6d. 


Others in preparation. 
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Helps Course of Poetry, for Schools. A New Selection from 
the English Poets, carefully compiled and adapted to the several standards 
by E. A. Helps, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 

Book I. Infants and Standards I. and II. 154 pp. small ὅνο. 9d. 
Book II. Standards 111. and IV. 224 pp. crown 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Book III. Standards V., VI., and VII. 352 pp. post 8vo. 2s. 


Or in PARTS. Infants, 2d.; Standard I., 2d.; Standard 11., 2d.; 
Standard IIT., 4d. 


Picture School-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. 


The Infant’s Primer. 3d.—School Primer. 6d.—School Reader. By J. 
Tilleard. 1s.—Poetry Book for Schools. 1s.—The Life of Joseph. 1s.—The 
Scripture Parables. By the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 1s.—The Scripture Miracles. 
By the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 1ls.—The New Testament History. By the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, M.A. 1s.—The Old Testament History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. 1s.—The Story of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 1s.—The Life 
of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. Ils. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


A Series of Reading Books designed to facilitate the acquisition of the power 
of Reading by very young Children. In11 vols. limp cloth, 6d. each. 


*The Old Boathouse. Bell and Fan; or, A Cold Dip. 


*Tot and the Cat. A Bit of Cake. The Jay. The 
Black Hen’s Nest. Tomand Ned. Mrs. Bee. Suitable 


"The Cat and the Hen. Sam and his Dog Red-leg. 7 p75, 
Bob and Tom Lee. A Wreck. 


*The New-born Lamb. The Rosewood Box. Poor 
Fan. Sheep Dog. 

*The Story of Three Monkeys. 

ὡς Story of a Cat. Told by Herself, 


The Blind Boy. The Mute Girl. A New Tale of 
Babes in a Wood. 


Suitable 
The Dey and the Knight. The New Bank Note. for 
The Royal Visit. A King’s Walk on a Winter’s Day. ay ec 
*Queen Bee and Busy Bee. ie, 
“Gulls Crag. . 


“A First Book of Geography. By the Rey. C. A. Johns. 
Illustrated. Double size, 1s, 


20 George Bell and Sons’ Educational Works. 


BELL’S READING-BOOKS. 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 
Now Ready. Post 8vo. Strongly bound in cloth, 1s. each, 


*Life of Columbus. 

*Grimm’s German Tales. (Selected.) 

*Andersen’s Danish Tales. Illustrated. (Selected.) Suitable 
Great Hinglishmen. Short Lives for Young Children. et ka, 
Great Englishwomen. Short Lives of. Il. & IV. 
Great Scotsmen. Short Lives of. 


*Masterman Ready. By Capt. Marryat. Illus. (Abgd.) / 


*Scoti’s Talisman, (Abridged.) 
* Friends in Fur and Feathers. By Gwynfryn. 
* Dickens's Little Nell. Abridged from the ‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.’ 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs, Gatty. 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare. (Selected.) Pee ἊΝ 
Edgeworth’s Tales. (A Selection.) Cy 
*Gulliver’s Travels. (Abridged.) 
*Robinson Crusoe. Illustrated. 
*Arabian Nights. (A Selection Rewritten.) 
Light of Truth. By Mrs. Gatty. 


*The Vicar of Wakefield. Ν᾽ 
*Settlers in Canada. By Capt. Marryat. (Abridged.) 

Marie: Glimpses of Life in France. ByA. R. Ellis, 

Poetry for Boys. Selected by D. Munro, 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) ee ἢ 
*Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Mapsand Plans. Fiz. 


Sir Roger de Coverley and other Essays from the 
Spectator. 


Tales of the Coast. By J. Runciman, 


* These Volumes are Illustrated. 


Uniform with the Series, in limp cloth, 6d. each. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. Kemble’s Reading Edition. With Ex- 
planatory Notes for School Use. 


JULIUS CHSAR. THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. KING JOHN. 
HENRY THE FIFTH. MACBETH. AS YOU LIKE IT. 


London: Printed by Stranazuwaxs & Sons, Tower Street, Cambridge Circus, W.C. 
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